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*“My Rolls- Royce ‘ 


CATTERED throughout these United States are sev- 

eral thousand motorists who enjoy motor car satis- 
faction of singular completeness. Their cars, rich and 
quiet in appointment, modest in line, swiftly steal out 
of traffic congestion and vanish.silently. Standing on 
the curb you are suddenly aware of the passing of tre- 
mendous power—noiselessly it has come and gone and 
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unconcerned but instant control. 

Behind the steering wheel or in the tonneau, sits the 
owner, his face a mask of calm serenity but in his heart 
a joyous thrill of pride in this silk-smooth mechanism 
that barely whispers as it blots out the miles. 

To inspire others to ownership of this, thoroughbred 
of motors has been our assignment. he aggregate 
of superlatives concentrated in this car are imposing. 
But superlatives in cold type are banal. And so we 
have endeavored to picture the sheer joy of Rolls-Royce 
ownership coupled with the unanswerable investment 
argument that “No Rolls-Royce has ever worn out.” 
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Customs Were 
Once Ideas 


When the Chinese Mandarin goes strolling, 
he swings a bird-cage. 

When the Japanese gentleman enters a house, 
he keeps his hat on and takes his shoes off. 

In Algiers, women wear trousers; men wear 
robes. 

In Cairo, ladies don their nondescripts when 
they go out, their finery when they stay home. 
* * * * 

Such things are not oddities. They are customs. 
Each started as an idea. This idea became 
“the thing-to-do.” This “thing-to-do” be- 


came a custom, 
* * * * 


That 1s why the modern manufacturer finds - 
advertising so indispensable an ally. 


Not any and all advertising,— but advertising 
which capitalizes the process by which ideas 
evolute into customs. 


The above is an extract from" Beyond Re- 
search, What?’ in THE INTERRUPTING 
IDEA for May. Complete copies will be sent 

to executives upon application. 


FEDERAL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 


SIX EAST THIRTY-NINTH ST., NEW YORK 
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It’s What They Do with 


“ve are hereby ordered to 
file complete data on this 
case,” wrote the utility commis- 
sioners of a certain Eastern State 
to a public service company, some 
years ago. 

The company obeyed the order. 
Its accounting department was 
upset for several weeks, compil- 
ing copies of records. When the 
“data” was complete it—or they— 
filled an express wagon, and the 
neatly bound and tied bundles had 
cost the company something like 
$60,000. 

Fully a year later the general 
manager of that company had oc- 
casion to visit the offices of the 
State utility commission. And 
there lay his data, still neatly tied 
in. bundles, just where the express 
man had dumped them. The com- 
missioners had never looked at 
the data. Sixty thousand dollars 
meant nothing in their official 
lives. Such a cost item means 
something in the unofficial life of 
John Consumer, of course, be- 
cause it must be passed along in 
rates, but generally he knows 
nothing about it. 

This may be an extreme case, 
but it illustrates two things about 
the mysterious business product 
known as “the data”: 

First, what present-day data 
really are—what they look like, 
and weigh, and cost. 

Second, what many people do 
with the data after they have 
them, 

In one of the best-known court 
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The Difference Betwee the Dat 
Hound and the Dat 
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stories about Abraham Lincoln, 
he appeared before the jury with 
an almanac in his hand. An im- 
portant witness insisted that he 
had seen a crime committed by 
moonlight. Closely pinning him 
down to the exact night and the 
hour, Lincoln handed his almanac 
to the jury as proof that there 
had been no moon that night. 
The almanac was his data. The 
jury decided for him in a few 
minutes. 

Nowadays, to decide an ordi- 
nary case in court, a ton of docu- 


. ments may be needed—in the fig- 


ures of a case before me, the 
10,000 documents introduced ac- 
tually weighed that much; there 
were 1,200 exhibits, the testimony 
covered 8,000 typewritten pages, 
the case lasted seventy days, and 
cost $125,000. Lincoln’s simple 
almanac has become the present- 
day attorney’s data. 

The dictionary gives several 
definitions of a “datum,” but 
most accurately it is a measure, or 
something to start from. 

The business world is full of 
data hounds who collect the stuff 
voluminously, but never start— 
the data themselves tangle them 
up so they never get away. 

Among all the men I know in 
business there is no more satisfy- 
ing fellow to meet than the man 
who understands data as a mea- 
surement or starting place, and 
knows how to get his datum and 
get away. And of all the hope- 
less fellows, the worst is the data 


Table of Contents on page 190 
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hound, the collector of data for 
data’s sake. 

There is usually something very 
human about the man who uses 
data skilfully. He knows that 
even data, in the end, can be used 
on people. 

In a recent article I spoke of 
my friend Harold Powell’s way 
of running a conference. Here’s 
a better story about him: 

When the Californian orange 
growers were losing $1,000,000 
a year through decay of fruit 
in transit, some twenty years ago, 
they appealed to the Department 
of Agriculture at Washington, 
and Powell was sent to the Coast 
to study the situation, having 
solved a similar problem for 
Eastern apple growers. There 
were many theories among the 
Californians—some thought cer- 
tain soil affected their oranges, 
others believed that trees degener- 
ated as they grew older and bore 
defective fruit, others blamed 
chemical fertilizers, and of course 
there was a solid constituency that 
held the railroad responsible, 
charging bad handling, and still 
others (if you can believe it of a 
Californian) blamed _ climate. 
Powell was a scientist. He be- 
gan measuring, comparing decay 
in fruit from different regions, 
from packing houses in the same 
region, and so on, until he had 
enough scientific data to write a 
seventy-eight-page bulletin on the 
subject — later. Eventually, he 
pinned this down to blue mold, 
the commonest cause of decay in 
fruit and vegetables. Briefly, the 
skin of an orange or sweet po- 
tato is a protection against blue 
mold, but pierce it ever so slightly, 
and the germs find a place to 
enter, and then they grow, and 
the story is told. 

When Powell announced his re- 
sults, telling the Californians that 
piece-work in picking and packing 
was the real cause of decay, they 
were skeptical. Yet this was the 
truth, for oranges were punc- 
tured by clippers, thorns, splinters, 
finger nails and machinery that 
brushed and washed them. Haste 
caused injury invisible to the un- 
aided eye. F 

The explanation was too sim- 
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ple. Besides, people don’t take 
blame willingly themselves when 
it is pleasanter to shift it off on 
Nature, climate or the railroads. 
Powell could have shown them 
bundles of statistics, or let them 
peek through a microscope at 
the penicillium digitatum. Instead, 
he nroved his case by giving them 
a teal datum—a point to start 
from. 


HOW POWELL PROVED HIS CASE 


“Pick out any grove you 
please,” he said. “Pick out the 
worst you can find for decay. 
Then divide the trees as you 
please, you taking half and I half. 
You pick, pack and ship oranges 
your way, and I'll do it mine. 
Condition of the fruit when it 
reaches New York is to decide 
which of us is right.” 

The orange growers picked 
their fruit as usual, at piece rate, 
so much a box, and it arrived in 
New York as usual—15 to 20 per 
cent decayed. Powell paid his 
pickers by the day, gave them cot- 
ton gloves and blunt nosed clip- 
pers, saw that they handled the 
fruit carefully—and his percen- 
tage of decay was next to nothing. 
He proved his case so effectively 
that the Californians never let 
him get away—he was manager 
of the growers’ co-operative ex- 
change until his death a couple of 
years ago. 

Lately, telephone engineers have 
suddenly manifested an eager in 
terest in literature. Days and 
weeks have been spent perusing bi- 
ographies, autobiographies, mem- 
oirs, histories and encyclopedias 
as well as the dictionary, the city 
directory and other weighty 
works. Words were selected and 
written down in lists, thousands of 
them, everything from the names 
of presidents, soldiers, scientists 
and poets, along with rivers, 
towns, counties and the names of 
telephone men killed in the World 
War. From an original list, thou 
sands of words were eliminated 
and a smaller number chosen for 
telephone testing, being spoken 
hundreds of times by student 
operators in the operators’ school 
Very few survived the test, but 
fortunately. only a few wer 
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Are Your Products Bought Here? 


' Think of the little villages too small 
1 for a daily newspaper, with no street 
; cars or billboard advertising, and a 
relatively small percentage of maga- 
zine subscribers. 


Yet more people buy at cross roads 
; general stores than there are people 
living in the 429 largest cities of the 
United States. 


How can you reach them? 


| Through the Christian Herald 
which goes into so many of the sub- 
stantial homes in these little places. 


Christian 
Herald 


“In small towns where Church homes dominate’’ 
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needed. In the new dial tele- 
phone, which makes automatic 
connections at central, the first 
three letters of a station’s name 
are highly important. They must 
be different from those of any 
other station, be letters in some 
actual name or word intelligible 
to the public, not likely to be con- 
fused with one another in pro- 
nunciation, clearly distinguished 
in pronunciation from numerals 
—among other things, it was 
found that a three-syllable name 
is better than one of two or a 
single syllable because more easily 
understood over the telephone, 
having more syllables to distin- 
guish it from other names: 


THE OBJECTIVE IS THE THING 


In my experience, the skilful 
user of data almost always has an 
objective—he knows what he 
wants and won’t be happy until 
he gets it. 


Usually with business data, 


there is the problem of measuring 
a situation, and it is often neces- 
sary to begin by making a brand- 


new foot rule—an original method 
of measurement required by that 
particular situation. Sometimes 
it can be measured with statistics, 
in other cases by scientific re- 
search or engineering study, in 
still others by accounting, timing, 
tabulating and so forth. Lately, we 
have the interesting measurement 
method of finding out what peo- 
ple think, how they act, how their 
actions may be _ influenced —a 
method of measurement in which 
the questionnaire or some other 
device is applied to actual people 
and actions. 

Five years ago Western Elec- 
tric engineers set out to measure 
this situation: As it was originally 
built the company’s plant for 
making telephone cable had a 
capacity of 10,000,000,000 conduc- 
tor-feet a year. Demand did not 
require all this capacity until 1913. 
But during the war there was an 
abnormal demand, and the present 
building boom has put even 
greater pressure upon facilities. 
Last year, by almost superhuman 
effort, 24,000,000,000 conductor- 
feet were turned out, and this 
year the mark is set at 30,000,000,- 
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000. Now it is recognized that 
such peak demands may conie 
periodically. There are two ways 
to take care of it. First, the com- 
pany might increase its facilities 
to make all the telephone cabie 
anybody can possibly want in 
boom times—but the surplus -— it 
lying idle in other years would | 

a heavy burden, and make ile. 

phone cable expensive. Second, it 
is possible to look ahead, estimate 
requirements each year, and dis- 
tribute the output as evenly as 
possible. Five years ago, the com- 
pany began measuring this situa- 

tion by asking its customers, tele- 

phone companies all over the 
United States, to estimate their 
cable requirements for the coming 
five years. 

The first year’s estimates were 
realized within 7 per cent under. 
The second year was 25 per cent 
under. And this year 50 per cent 
under! That is the telephone com- 
panies will need during 1924 twice 
as much cable as they thought would 
suffice five years ago. The mass of 
figures, curves and charts incident 
to such an estimate is enormous—a 
confirmed data hound could retire 
upon them, happy for life. But 
the final conclusion drawn from 
five years of “Getting the Data” 
can be put in a sentence—West- 
ern Electric customers can help 
keep the cable situation in balanc: 
by estimating their requirements, 
not every five years, nor even 
every year, but continuously. 

Most of the skilful users of 
data realize that there is a spark 
of inspiration in them, and the 
books give some interesting sto- 
ries along this line. 

Tackle one of Herbert Spen- 
cer’s tomes, and it is difficult to 
believe that he spent little time 
digging in libraries. Yet Spencer 
himself said that when his mind 
was concentrated on a subject, thie 
next person he met would tell him 
something vital about it. 

And there is a story about 
George Westinghouse that fits ex 
actly. The inventor was working 
on his safety brake. It was prac 
tically finished except that |! 
lacked a form of power that 
would apply brakes simultane 
(Continued on page 163) 
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Starting in November 


with our 
25th Anniversary Number 


American Boy 


“The Biggest. Brightest. Best Magazine for Boys in All POY 


offers choice of 


any color and black 


on all inside color pages 


_ALSO, your choice of any two 
colors in connection with all 
AMERICAN BOY cover positions. 


The new size will be 93% x 12% 
(680 lines to the page). 


The 25th Anniversary Number, 
November, will be extensively ad- 
vertised in national publications. 
350,000 copies will be printed. 
Send for rate card. _ 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
(Member A.B.C.) 
Lafayette Boulevard Detroit, Michigan 
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The British edition of “Population 
and its Distribution” is now being 
completed. We shall be glad to 
send you a copy upon request. 


J. WALTER 


ADVERTISING 
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People ~ 
concentrated in an area 


less than half that of the 
United States 


LN this compact area are eleven 

nations— (excluding Germany, 

Russia, and the Balkans) with 

an average density of population 
exceeding that of New York State. 

With the present steady improvement 
in financial conditions abroad the buying 
power of these countries is being rapidly 
restored. 

To American manufacturers this recov- 
ery means a restoration of their principal 
foreign markets, and an opportunity for 
increased volume. 

The London Office of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company maintainsacomplete 
staff in London and continental centers, in- 
suring advertising campaigns that are right 
in appeal and accurate in native idiom. 

To Americans selling abroad this pro- 
vides a service that combines a first-hand 
knowledge of European markets with the 
long experience of all the J. Walter 
Thompson Company offices both here 
and abroad. 


THOMPSON CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON CINCINNATI 
SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 








Can a Manufacturer Head Off a 


Price War? 


How to Deal with Both Chronic and Acute Cut-throat Competition 


Danretson & Son 
Provipence, R. I. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The tobacco jobbers in this market are 
in the midst of a price war. 

Can you refer us to any articles which 
may have appeared in Printers’ INK on 
the subject of cut-throat competition and 
its cure? F 

We are. enclosing to you, herewith, a 
clipping of an advertisement from this 
morning’s Providence Journal, which has 
been placed by a jobber who believes in 
service first and who has been undertak- 
ing to set up a service idea in lieu of 
price cutting. 

He has run out of patience, as you can 
see, and is announcing his intention to 
fight back, 

Danietson & Son 
Geo. W. DanrIeELson, 
President. 


HERE are two kinds of price 
wars — retail and wholesale. 
The manufacturer is interested in 
retail wars because his product 
may be one of the instruments 


used in the fight. He is inter- 
ested in the wholesale scrimmage 
because he may be one of the 
participants in the fight. If he 
remains neutral, the fact that 
some of his competitors are in 
the war, concerns him vitally. 

The question is how to deal 
with cut-throat competition. 
Competition of this kind may be 
either chronic or acute. There 
is chronic competition of this sort 
in almost every industry. It is 
a question that most advertisers 
have to deal with constantly. 
Much of their advertising, sales 
and promotional work has to do 
with placing their products be- 
yond the influence of price com- 
petition. This is a subject of vast 
ramifications. Some phase of it 
is considered in every issue of 
Printers’ Ink. We assume that 
Mr. Danielson is at present 
mostly interested in acute cut- 
throat competition, for the ex- 
ample that he cites is that kind. 
Acute competition usually takes 
the form of a price war. 

Let us first consider the price 
war among retailers. Generally 
speaking, when a war of this 


kind breaks out in a community, 
little can be. done to head it off. 
Nine times out of ten it will run 
its course and peter out in a few 
days. Probably the best thing to 
do is to let the contestants fight 
it out. After all, they are hurt- 
ing no one but themselves. This 
applies to wholesalers as well as 
retailers. If an outsider tries to 
interfere, he is likely to have the 
usual fate of the peacemaker. 
With price maintenance in_ its 
present status, little can be done 
legally. Of course the manufac- 
turer can stop his supply of goods 
to the fighters, but usually they 
are provided with ammunition 
before the war begins. 

The price wars that used to 
take place occasionally in years 
gone by between R. H. Macy & 
Co., Inc., and Jas. A. Hearn & 
Son, Inc., in New York City are 
typical. When one of these wars 
broke out between these two 
stores, prices would descend to 
ridiculous depths. In 1919 both 
these stores waged a desperate 
battle on peroxide soap. Cuts 
see-sawed back and forth until a 
bar of soap that at the time sold 
regularly for eight cents dropped 
until twenty-five cakes were sold 
for a cent. Of course when prices 
descend to this extent, the re- 
tailers involved are losing so 
much money that they are not 
anxious to prolong the fight or 
to push the sale at the cut figure. 
Usually they sell out their stock 
and let it go at that. In the case 
of the soap war, the stocks were 
quickly exhausted. Macy’s, at 
least, then began to accept orders 
for later delivery. We _ noticed 
that only one saleswoman was as- 
signed to take these orders from 
a long queue of prospective cus 
tomers and she did not work at 
a breakneck pace. Of course 
that was the way to handle it. 
When soap is being given away 
to the tune of twenty-five cakes 
for a cent, it would have been 
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“The only way to get new custo- 
mers is get right out after them,”’ 
says David Jones of Rockwell City, 
Iowa. Ee knows because that is 
the way he built his route from 
24 to 60 daily and from 40 to 
76 Des Moines Sunday Registers 
in a year. 





Introducing David Jones— one 
of the 1931 carriers of The Des 
Moines Register and Tribune. 


In cities, towns and villages all over Iowa 
The Des Moines Register and Tribune 
maintains doorstep delivery. These one 
thousand, nine hundred and thirty-one 
carriers are in business for themselves 
—they are continually adding to their 
list of subscribers and to their earnings. 
They sell no other newspapers. 


Give them an opportunity to deliver 
your advertising to the 145,000 daily 
and 135,000 Sunday Subscribers of 
The Des Moines Register and Tribune. 
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poor policy to have transferred 
several clerks to the wrecking 
crew. 

When foolish wars of this sort 
are being waged, it is probably the 
best plan for the manufacturer to 
ignore them. He is powerless to 
stop them anyway. If he were 
to advertise to the consumer to 
head them off, he would but 
emphasize and exaggerate the 
very condition that he is hoping 
to alleviate. We are afraid that 
is what the advertisement of the 
tobacco company, to which Mr. 
Danielson refers, will do, al- 
though if there is any likelihood 
that the company can hold per- 
manently the prices which it 
quotes in this “Come an’ Get 
’Em” piece of copy, the effect of 
the advertising will be helpful. 
It may act as a stabilizer in the 
war. As a rule these wars are 


of such short duration that there 
is scarcely time to bring the force 
of advertising into play. 
Sometimes the retail war can 
be settled through arbitration, the 


manufacturers whose products 
are involved acting as arbitrators. 
But here again time is generally 
too short. The war is over be- 
fore the arbitrators can act. 


SOME MANUFACTURERS CAPITALIZE 
ON TRADE WAR 


Some manufacturers hold that 
since they cannot prevent the war 
they might as well capitalize it. 
We know of a well-known ad- 
vertiser who did this a few 
months ago. Several department 
stores in one section of the coun- 
try started to slaughter his prod- 
uct. Prices were cut several 
times, until the product was sold 
at one-fifth of its regular price. 
The worst result of these fights 
is that they demoralize the regu- 
lar trade not taking part in the 
battle. When a fifty-cent product 
is being sold for a half or a third 
or even a fifth of its regular price, 
the rank-and-file of retailers lose 
heart and stop trying to do any- 
thing with the cut-price article. 
When a war is on that is the 
very attitude they should take. 
It is the attitude that the adver- 
tiser to whom we are referring 
took. He wired his dealers in 
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the battle-ridden territory to sit 
tight and not to reduce their 
prices. He told them that the 
cutters would soon sell out, and 
that they could then cash in on 
the unusual attention the cutters 
had centred on the product. It 
was explained to the dealers that 
this price-slaughtering drive of 
the department stores should be 
regarded as a sampling campaign. 
The cutters were placing the 
product at a ridiculous price in 
the hands of thousands of per- 
sons who had never used it be- 
fore. After the war was over 
most of these persons would be 
regular users and they would buy 
at full prices. The company’s 
salesmen in that territory were 
wired to give up their usual work 
for the time being and to devote 
all their time to capitalizing the 
price war. 

Whether that would be a good 
plan for many manufacturers to 
follow under similar circum- 
stances is open to question. Nev- 
ertheless, it is true that a short 
price war does introduce the 
product concerned to many new 
customers. We have seen it 
work out that way on numerous 
occasions. We recall the expe- 
rience of .one manufacturer who 
could not get a _ foothold in 
Portland, Oreg. Finally, a price 
war broke out in that city in 
which this particular product was 
one of the many pieces of mer- 
chandise involved. The battle 
lasted for months, but when it 
was over the manufacturer we 
know found himself thoroughly 
established in the city. Although 
it is several years since this war 
took place, his business has been 
good in that city ever since. 

That, of course, is the bright 
side to cut-throat competition, It 
of course has a dark side, which 
more than offsets the bright side. 

As to cut-throat competition 
among manufacturers, the only 
way a competing manufacturer 
can deal with it is to stay out of 
the war and to adopt some ©! 
the means of placing his product 
beyond price competition, which 
are frequently described in 
Printers’ INK.—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK, 
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cA recent consumer survey made by The 
100% Increase Milwaukee Journal showed that 86% of 
all Milwaukee families using maple syrup 
prefer one brand—a typical instance of 


| Sale how advertising in The Milwaukee Journal 
n S brings sales leadership. 





Sales of Log Cabin Maple Syrup 
in this market increased 100% 
in 1923 over those of 1922, 
according to records kept by 
The Log Cabin Products Com- 
pany. This product has been 
advertised exclusively in The 
Milwaukee Journal for the past 
two years. In addition, space 
has been used each year at The 
Journal’s Annual Food, House- 
hold and Electrical Exposition. 


Manufacturers of good food 
products who combine these 
two methods of selling the Mil- 
waukee- Wisconsin market are 
reasonably sure of obtaining an 
unusual volume of business at 
low advertising cost per sale. 








Read in more than four out 
of every five satlooukee OURNAT 
homes—reaches a half millson 


readers regularly. FIRST~- by Merit 
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The Men of..... 


cf tu men of the Chicago 
Territory carry wallets 
with currency compartments. 
They like the feel of a snap- 
py brassy and the aroma of 
good tobacco. They know 
good woolens and how they 
should be worn. They are 
active, normal human beings 
who work hard and play 
hard and enjoy life. 


Chicago Herald 


NEW YORK: 1819 Broadway 
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“Over a Million” 






ATIONAL advertisers 

selling products 
bought by men will find an 
appreciative, able-to-buy 
audience of men in the 
Over-a-Million circulation 
of the SUNDAY CHICAGO 
HERALD & EXAMINER. 


Y 












Circulation Is Power! 
“BUY IT BY THE MILLION” 





and Examiner 


SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bidg. 
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MANANAS and 
BANANAS 


“Manana” is “tomorrow’—postpone- 
ment. It is the keynote of life in the lazy 
tropics. It works very well there, for where 
there is “manana” there is usually a 
“banana” also, to tuck into a_ possible 
abdominal vacancy. 





“Manana” is all right for banana land 
—-but it would never do above the frost 
belt, where we have to cultivate what we 
grow and hustle like all get-out to pay the 
landlord. 


We do our work today—and we read 
today’s news today—or we get left by the 
hustling procession. 


The Chicago man who is interested in 
investments, either as a buyer or seller, can- 
not afford to wait 12 hours for his financial 
and market news in tomorrow’s papers. He 
reads today’s financial news today—all of 
it—in 





THE 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 

















A Vast Source of Information on 


New Uses and New Markets 


The Aid Offered to Advertisers by the Agricultural Experiment Stations 


Special Washington Correspondence 

TOT very long ago, the adver- 
1N tisements of numerous food 
products began to feature a word, 
“vitamins,” which was compara- 
tively new to the public and that 
soon appeared to assume a myste- 
rious selling power. The word 
named a newly discovered food 
element that is indispensable to 
health; it has added materially to 
the strength of the vocabulary of 
advertising, and, although it has 
been misused and over-worked— 
a fate that seems to await all good 
words—it promises to retain a 
permanent place in the advertis- 
ing copy of various food products. 

Evidently this word was intro- 
duced to the creators of adver- 
tising copy by the writers of 


popular articles on the subject of 


dietetics. Hence the public was 
more or less conversant with the 
word when the advertisers took it 
up. There is no doubt that this 
process could have been reversed, 
with prestige gained for the ad- 
vertiser by the introduction of an 
important and popular discovery, 
if the advertisers of food products 
had followed the work of the 
Agricultural Experiment stations, 
which are located in every State 
of the Union, and in Alaska, 
Guam, Hawaii, Porto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands. 

The report of the work of the 
stations during 1921 shows that, 
for several years, certain stations 
had been experimenting with the 
feeding of vitamins and with re- 
markable results. The experi- 
ments had not only determined 
the several kinds of the element 
and their solubility, but also their 
effect on the health of various 
animals. The reports of many of 
these experiments demonstrate 
food value of vitamins, of 

hich the following from_ the 
M: nae station is a typical ex- 
ample 

“Four-weeks-old puppies fed on 
a hasal ration low in fat-soluble 


’ artificial light. 


vitamin, consisting of rolled oats, 
white corn meal, skim milk, salt, 
and a little calcium phosphate, 
developed rickets in six to eight 
weeks, but with the addition of five 
grams of cod-liver oil they became 
normal in ten days. One lot of 
poultry fed white corn and casein 
gave an egg production of 108 
for the first month and 19 the 
second, with a loss of 80 per cent 
of the chickens. A _ second lot 
fed the same ration, with an ad- 
dition of pork liver (rich in fat- 
soluble vitamin) laid 177 eggs the 
first month and 107 the second, 
with a loss of only 10 per cent 
of the chickens.” 


OTHER DISCOVERIES THAT FOILOWED 


Since then, many other impor- 
tant and interesting facts regard- 
ing the element have been discov- 
ered through these experiments, 
such as the definite relation be- 
tween yellow coloring matter in 
corn, eggs and other food prod- 
ucts, and fat-soluble vitamin con- 
tent. And this surely indicates 
that the work of the stations in 
this field is still a live source of 
interesting information for the 
advertisers of food products. 

Several years ago, a manufac- 
turer of automatic time switches, 
designed for shutting on and off 
electric lights, heard of experi- 
ments being conducted to deter- 
mine the increased laying-power 
of hens through the effect of 
He looked into the 
matter and found that several of 
the stations had found the method 
practicable, so he designed an 
inexpensive time switch for the 
purpose and found a healthy de- 
mand that increased rapidly as 
the new method became known. 
Incidentally, he used the facts 
resulting from the experiments 
in his advertising, and by thus 
assisting in the introduction of 
the method he so stimulated his 
market. and identified his device 
with the method that he secured 
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a permanently strong position in 
the field. 

These experiences, and others 
of the kind, undoubtedly indicate 
the potential value of the work of 
the stations, both as a source of 
advertising .ideas and effective 
selling arguments, and as an 
indicator of new uses and new 
markets. Strangely, however, in- 
quiry at the offices of the States 
Relations Service, which has 
charge of the work conducted by 
the experiment stations, for the 
Department of Agriculture, dis- 
closed the fact that this source of 
valuable selling information has 
been discovered and used by 
comparatively very few of the 
country’s advertisers. 

The last printed report of the 
work of the experiment stations 
was published in March, 1923, and 
reviewed the activities of the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1921. The 
next report is scheduled for pub- 
lication this summer. During the 


interim the stations have published 
many bulletins, and the 


States 
Relations Service has issued a 
classified list of the projects 
carried on by the stations during 
the year ending June 30, 1923. 

Last year, the State experiment 
stations carried on 5,100 projects 
devoted to research and experi- 
mentation, and to these may be 
added 140 carried on by the in- 
sular stations, giving a total of 
5,240. These figures show a slight 
increase over those of the. year 
before, and the general subjects 
of the experiments included chem- 
istry, meteorology, bacteriology, 
botany, genetics, soils and many 
others, which cover practically 
all of the important farm prod- 
ucts and activities of the country, 
including. investigations of rural 
economics. 

Directly, of course, this work is 
conducted for the benefit of the 
farmer and to assist in solving 
the innumerable problems of the 
farm industry. The value to the 
advertiser is indirect, a by-prod- 
uct; but it is no less helpful for 
that reason, and perhaps the best 
way to indicate this value is to 
quote briefly from the reports 
of a few of the fadilities and 
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experiments that appear to be re- 
lated to the marketing of manu- 
factured products. 

The study of the flow of water 
and its accurate measurements, 
the principles of pumping and 
similar machinery, have necessi 
tated the construction of hydraulic 
laboratories at a number of the 
institutions far in advance of any- 
thing extant a few years ago. 


FOOD REQUIREMENTS AND NUTRITION 
PROCESSES STUDIED 


In animal feeding, spec‘al ap- 
paratus has been perfected for 
studying the metabolism of mat- 
ter and energy, the physiology of 
food requirements and nutrition 
processes, and the basis of the 
theory of animal feeding. In the 
interest of investigations pertain- 
ing to special industries, model 
working plants have been installed 
at several institutions. A fully 
equipped sugar house is maintained 
at one station for technical studies 
of the purification and handling 
of juices; especially equipped 
creameries and cheese factories 
have been provided for develop- 
ing the principles on which the 
various phases of the art rest; 
and flour mills have been devised 
to determine the milling qualities 
of grains, with laboratories to 
study the relations between varie- 
ties, soil, moisture, fertilization 
and the like.. | 

Because of the extensive adver- 
tising of Western apples, the ex- 
periments of the Idaho station are 
interesting. These experiments 
have resulted in a cross between 
the Wagener and Ben Davis, 
which is at least a month earlier 
than the Wagener and has a 
longer season. The Iowa station 
also developed a new apple variety 
of great promise. It is called the 
“Ames,” and has a good red 
color, is vigorous and hardy, of 
excellent quality, productive, and 
of good keeping qualities. 

The Oregon station developed 
a cherry seedling that is yigorous, 
a heavy bearer, free from gum- 
mosis and from freeze injury. 
At the Mississippi station a cross 
was secured between the cherry 
and plum that promises excep- 
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tional value. The Oregon station 
has also developed a_ seedling 
prune, bearing a fruit with a 
higher sugar content than any 
variety tested. At the California 
station a Persian variety of grape 
has been found especially valuable 
as a table and raisin grape, and 
for some time this fruit has been 
shipped to New York from the 
Imperial Valley. 

The freezing of apples was 
always responsible for heavy 
losses until the Iowa station dis- 
covered how a good grade of 
vinegar can be made from frozen 
apples. The formation of acid 
was found to begin before alco- 
holic fermentation was complete. 
The North Dakota station has 
developed an improved strain of 
Earliana tomato that has been 
distributed to growers, and several 
seed houses have made a success- 
ful specialty of the variety. 

Ice cream studies and experi- 
ments at the Missouri station 
showed that the viscosity varies 
directly with the fat content. The 
time required to begin freezing 
increases as the fat content in- 
creases. At 14 per cent cream 
was found to be too rich to be 
entirely satisfactory for the aver- 
age market, from 8 to 10 or 12 
per cent givink by far the best 
and most easily marketed creams. 
And many other interesting facts 
were established for the manu- 
facture of ice creams. 

In the field of agricultural 
engineering the stations have made 
many experiments to determine 
the costs of operating. various 
machines, the draft of plows and 
disks, and a special marsh plow 
was devised by the Wisconsin 
station and found ‘to be highly 
practicable. Every promising new 
device for use on farms has been 
tested by the stations, and the 
Wisconsin station has determined 
the safety factor of wire cables 
in stump-pulling, besides the best 
methods of the use of explosives 
in blasting stumps. 

The reports -cover practically 
every imaginable phase of such 
subjects as plant nutrition, effects 
of light on the growing of plants, 
soil fertility, soil bacteria, fertil- 
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izers, field crops, crop rotation, 
the culture of all principal crops, 
diseases of plants, trees and 
animals; bees, poultry, swine, 
insects and hundreds . of other. 
The range is so wide and the 
subjécts so varied that a reading 
of the reports indicates that almost 
any advertiser will find in them 
suggestions and ideas as to better 
merchandising methods of his 
product and possible new markets. 

Manufacturers of practically 
everything used in homes should 
be interested in the present work 
of a number of stations. Michigan 
is carrying on a series of studies 
to determine the best types of 
frame buildings from an economic 
and sanitary standpoint. The 
Iowa station is investigating all 
kinds of farm structures. Min- 
nesota is experimenting with the 
heating and ventilating of homes 
and is compiling installation and 
operating data. Indiana is work- 
ing on a design of windmill 
for use in developing electricity 
on the farm. 


WHAT THESE EXPERIMENTS AIM AT 


Innumerable experiments are in 
progress dealing with farm im- 
plements of all kinds, irrigation, 
and construction materials. In- 
vestigations of rural economics 
are resulting in the establishment 
of costs covering almost every 
farm activity, as well as the cost 
of marketing many crops. And, 
from a reading of the reports, 
the conclusion is obvious that the 
station organizations are deter- 
mined to teach the farmers of 
their various States and localities 
what to raise, how to raise it, 
what to buy, and how to sell 
their products. 

The variety, extent and value of 
the numerous activities of the 
experiment stations can be merely 
suggested in an article of this 
kind, and the intention here is 
to recommend a vast source of 
information to every advertiser 
whose goods have any possible 
sale to the farmer. And as a 
final hint, the Utah station re- 
ported that farmers in that State 
with only grade schooling made 
an average annual labor income 
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of $446, while those who had 
attended high school made $805, 
and those with more than a high- 
school education made $2,770, 
which undoubtedly indicates that 
the educated men constitute the 
highest degree of the buying power 
of the farm market. 


Winnipeg and London, Ont., 
Farm Papers Merged 


The Farmer’s Advocate and Home 
Journal, Winnipeg, Man., has been 
amalgamated with the Farmer’s Advo- 
cate and Home Magazine, London, 
Ont., effective with the May issue. The 
two bye mgerenge hereafter will be pub- 
lished as one. Harold Weld, who man- 
aged the Winnipeg paper, has been 
transferred to the London office, 


Hearst Buys Milwaukee 
“Evening Sentinel” 


William Randolph Hearst, owner of 
the Milwaukee Wisconsin News, an eve- 
ning publication, has bought another 
evening newspaper at Milwaukee, — the 
Evening Sentinel. 

Mr. Hearst has sold his Sunday news- 
paper at Milwaukee, the Sunday Tele- 
gram, to Milwaukee interests, who have 
also purchased the Morning Sentinel. 


Cheese in Collapsible Tubes 
Advertised 


Newspapers are being used in a cam- 
paign to introduce a new cheese pack- 
age, a collapsible tin tube, by the 
George T. oxley Company, Chicago. 
This advertising is being directed by 
the Theodore E. Ash Advertising 
Agency, Philadelphia. 


J. N. Boughton Joins 
O’Connell-Ingalls Agency 
John N. Boughton, for the last five 
years with the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, has rejoined the 
O’Connell-Ingalls Advertising Agency, 
Boston, as sales and merchandise 

manager. 


Furniture Account for 
Bloomingdale-Weiler 


Karchner & Rehn, Philadelphia fur- 
niture manufacturers, have placed their 
advertising account with the Bloom. 
ingdale-Weiler Advertising Agency, of 
the same city. Newspapers throughout 
Pennsylvania will be used. 


Business-Paper Publishers to 
Meet at Chicago 


The Associated Business Papers, Inc., 
New York, will hold its annual meet- 
ing at Chicago on October 16 and 17. 
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Mississippi Publishers Told to 
Advertise 


Adoption of a co-operative plan 
advertising to make known the new 
papers of the State was recommend: 
by Birney Irmes, publisher of tl 
Columbus, Miss., Commercial Dispatci., 
at the annual convention of the Mis- 
sissippi Press Association. He also 
emphasized the application of moder 
business methods in the plants of the 
publishing members, saying that it woul: 

useless to go after business unless thie 
publishers were prepared to handle it 
properly and in a businesslike manner 

Mr. Irmes was elected president of the 
association. C, F. Rand, Philadelphia, 
was elected first vice-president; James H. 
Skewes, Meridian, second vice-president; 
R. Brown, Sumner, secretary, and 
C. E. Cunningham, Newton, treasurer. 


Westinghouse Electric 
Earnings Gain 

The Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., reports gross earnings of $154.- 
412,918 for the fiscal year ended March 
31. The sales cost is shown as $137,- 
006,280 which includes expenses, in 
ventory adjustments, depreciation and 
taxes. Net income is given as $16, 
125,303. These figures compare with 
gross earnings of $125,166,115 in the 
previous fiscal period; sales cost oi 
$111,694,832, and a net income of 
$12,263,485. 


Ollendorf Agency Has New 


Accounts 

The Security Pen Corporation, Chi 
cago, has placed its advertising account 
with The C. J. Ollendorf Company, ad 
vertising agency of that city. Maga 
zines, direct mail and newspapers will 
be used for this account. 

The Chicago Electric Manufacturing 
Company, manufacturer of automotive 
electrical products, and the Trippe Re 
flector Corporation, both of Chicago, 
also have placed their accounts with 
the Ollendorf agency. 


Beech-Nut Chewing Tobacco 


Account for Gardiner & Wells 

The P. Lorillard Co., New York, has 
appointed the Gardiner & Wells Co., 
Inc., also of New York, to direct the ad 
vertising of Beech-Nut chewing tobacco 

A campaign for Beech-Nut chewing 
tobacco in newspapers in Eastern and 
Middle-Western States is being released 
by the Gardiner & Wells agency. 


Sioux City Advertising Club 


Elections 
J. H. Carmody was elected president 
of the Sioux City, Ia., Advertising Club 
at its recent annual meeting. Other 
officers elected were: Vice-president, 
B. J. Abraham; secretary, Charles Moore, 
and treasurer, R. E, Friend, 
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The open door to the half-a-million 
homes in Philadelphia and vicinity 


Me who knows The Bulletin and the Philadelphia 

eople can readily accept the conclusion that no worth- 
a e home in Philadelphia has its supper without 
The Bulletin. . . 


“The Bulletin’s circulation is sold 
94 per cent within Philadelphia and 
its suburbs.’’ — JASON ROGERS, in 
Advertisers’ Weekly. 

The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin 
is larger than any other daily or — | 


newspaper published in Penneyivanta, a 
is one of t largest in the U. S. 


Net 4 = nee for 6 oumaie ending 
Marc 


512,445 copies a day 
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The interior of the 74th Street station of the Interborough Rapid Transit Co., New 


York City. Power genera 


ted at this station helps drive the subway trains which 


carry New York’s millions to and from their daily work 


This market carries its 
eggs in many baskets 


The cement! manufacturer 
needs power to keep his clink- 
er grinders turning. 

The automobile manufac- 
turer needs power to operate 
his lathes and metal-shaping 
machines. 

The textile manufacturer 
needs power to keep his looms 
and spindles reeling out cloth 
and thread. 

Every manufacturer needs 
power. The generation of 
power is the basic manufac- 
turing operation which under- 
lies all other manufacturing 
operations. Power drives the 


— 


machines which make everything 
from lace to locomotives. 
Thedemand for power-plant 
equipment is as steady as the 
demand for foodstuffs. People 





This power plant generates the energy that 
drives the machinery which turns out refine 
sugar 
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must have food. Industry 
must have power. People must 
constantly buy foodstuffs. In- 


dustry must constantly buy - 


the equipment which pro- 
duces power. 

Each branch of industry con- 
tributes its share of the $500,- 
000,000 that goes each year for 
power-plant equipment. The 
power-plant market carries 
its eggs in many baskets. 


Summer and winter, year in 
and year out, the steady stream 


hag See 2 a 

This huge SanngeySetins delivers the pcwer 

which drives rolls, cranes and steam ham- 

mers in one of the largest steel mills in the 
country 


of orders for power -plant 
equipment flows in. If busi- 
ness is dull in one branch of 
industry, the power-plant 
market has a hundred other 
branches of industry to de- 
pend upon. 


The man who buys power- 
plant equipmentbuys constant- 
ly. Not a week passes but what 
he spends money and plans 
the spending of more money. 


The man who sells power- 
plant equipment should sell 
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This is.a part of the huge power plant which 
drives the machinery that turns out Ford cars 


constantly. His buyers are 
buying every day in the year. 

More than 27,000 of these 
buyers of power-plant equi 
ment read Power each mm 
These are the men who spend 
most of the $500,000,000 that 
goes each year for power-plant 
equipment. 

If you manufacture anything 
that goes into the power plant, 
your story belongs in every issue 
of Power. 
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Each one of the fifteen McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lications is the working tool and_ buyin; 
guide of the executive who buys in the fiel 
it serves. 

These fields and the publications which 
serve them are— 

Electrical: Electrical World, Electrical Mer- 
chandising, Electrical Retailing, Journal of 
Electricity. 

Construction and Civil Engineering 
ing News-Record. 

Mining: Engineering & Mining Journal-Press, 
Coal Age. 


Enot 





Transportation: Electric Railway Journal, Bus 

Transportation. 

Industrial: Power, Industrial Engineer, Ameri- 

can Machinist, American Machinist (Euro- 
an Edition), Chemical & Metallurgical 


ngineering. 
Export: Ingenieria Internacional. 


POWER 


A.B.C. A McGraw-Hill Publication A.B.P. 
Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New York 
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HIRT Y motion picture theatres 

in New Orleans—approximately 
one-half of all in the city—have con- 
tracted to show The Times-Picayune 
“Local Lafs’’ reel regularly each 
week. The reel comprises jokes 
contributed by readers of The 
Times-Picayune and edited by this 


newspaper. 


The exhibitors pay real money 
for the Local Lafs reel, the same 
as for the other films on their pro- 
grams. No other screen offering 
has ever approached the city-wide 
showing achieved by Local Lafs— 
a showing which is eloquent of the 
public confidence, popularity and 
prestige enjoyed by The Times- 
Picayune in the community it 
serves. 


The Times-Picayune: 


{tt FIRST FOR THE SOUTH tp 








Represented in New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, Detroit and 
Atlanta by Cone, Hunton & Woodman, Inc., and San Francisco and Los 
Angeles by R. J. Bidwell Co. 
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How to Make Advertising Dollar 
Cut Distribution Cost 






Merchandisers Depend Too Much on Spontaneous Demand, National 
Advertisers’ Convention Finds, and Selling Must Now Be Aggressive 


T the semi-annual convention 

of the Association of National 
Advertisers held at Cleveland last 
week general agreement was 
reached on these three points: 

(1) The thing above all others 
that the national advertiser needs 
to do right now is to cut the cost 
of distribution, distribution being 
taken here in its larger sense and 
meaning the cost of selling goods 
and getting them into the posses- 
sion of the ultimate consumer. 

(2) A mistaken state of mind 
on the part of the advertiser is 
largely responsible for the slowing 
up of business in spots. Unsea- 
sonable weather, the psychological 
uncertainty of a presidential year 
and what some speakers declared 
to be “the pernicious activities of 
Congress,” all have had their influ- 
ence but to a comparatively minor 
degree. The main trouble is that 
advertisers, despite the experiences 
of the last few years, still look 
upon selling as more or less of a 
spontaneous operation. They will 
have to get away from this stand- 
pat, reactionary merchandising at- 
titude and make their advertising 
really aggressive. 

(3) Manufacturing costs are too 
high in places, due partly to in- 
flated wages. Wages must and 
will come down despite all senti- 
mental talk to the contrary, but 
this is'an economic task, the work- 
ing out of which appears now to 
be pretty much in the dark. Mean- 
while advertisers can do a great 
deal toward rectifying things by 
making each advertising dollar 
more productive. This can be 
brought about through the opera- 
tion of the well-known principle 
— after enough business has been 

‘ured to pay the cost of a mer- 
chandising effort, subsequent sales 
hecome practically net profit. 

The convention had not been in 
session for more than ten minutes 
when ideas along the line of the 
preceding summary were started 


by P. L. Thomson, of the Western 
Electric Company, New York, 
president of the association. In 
his keynote speech Mr. Thomson 
emphasized the need for the kind 
of advertising that could lessen 
selling cost through producing 
more volume. He thought busi- 
ness could rise above such extra- 
neous considerations as weather, 
politics and politicians if it would 
only take itself really in earnest 
and make sufficient use of the op- 
portunities it has. 
A BANKER’S VIEW 

Mr. Thomson’s idea was con- 
firmed and emphasized by J. P. 
Harris, vice-president of the 
Union Trust Company, Cleveland, 
who spoke on “A Banker’s View 
on Business Today.” Mr. Har- 
ris, in keeping with sentiments ad- 
vanced during every subsequent 
session of the convention, de- 
clared an altogether unfair burden 


had been placed on business by 


“that bunch down in Washington.” 
Secretary Mellon, he said, had 
thought through a tax reduc- 
tion scheme that would make 
for the added prosperity of every 
employer and worker in the coun- 
try. Yet politicians of both major 
parties, intent on promoting their 
own interests rather than those 
of the country as a whole, substi- 
tuted their own judgment for the 
expert view of the Secretary and 
resorted to petty politics to bring 
about a passage of a tax bill 
which is to say the most a mere 
makeshift. 

“Yet,” he insisted, “business is 
intrinsically and fundamentally 
sound. Congress has succeeded in 
making its burden heavier but the 
burden will be carried forward 
just the same. When Congress 


adjourns you will see a great 
change for the better. The busi- 
ness man then will .know exactly 
what he is up against and he 
The job is one 


will win out. 
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for you advertising men to carry 
through.” 

In some form or other the gen- 
eral idea of cutting distribution 
costs was brought out, either in 
every subsequent speech at the con- 
vention or in discussions. In fact, 
the program was especially planned 
with this end’in mind. The 
speakers quickly caught the spirit 
and the net result was a collec- 
tion of hardheaded, usable ideas, 
to say nothing of the usual amount 
of inspiration. 

In the set speeches and discus- 
sions at most of the sessions at- 
tention was given to political sub- 
jects with reference to their effect 
on business. A Printers’ INK rep- 
resentative who heard all the pro- 
ceedings counted at least twelve 
instances where Congress was 
criticised gently or otherwise and 
where political interference with 
business was deplored. With this 
sort of background it is easy to 
see why a resolution recording 
“our faith in the principle and 
practice of private ownership 
and operation of railroads and 
other transportation facilities” was 
adopted with some enthusiasm. 

The resolution declared that “we 
favor a policy of co-operation on 
the part of the public and Gov- 
ernment with our railroads to en- 
courage their development and to 
enable them to earn a fair return 
upon their investment in order 
that capital may be attracted to 
railroad securities and further ex- 
pansion and development be as- 
sured as the growing needs of 
the country require. 

“We express our earnest dis- 
approval of that kind of political 
agitation against the railroads 
revealed in many recent bills in- 
troduced in Congress, the results 
of which we believe will not be in 
the public interest. 

“We call upon all business men 
and the public to adopt a spirit of 
helpfulness and fair-mindedness 
toward the transportation prob- 
lems of this country to the end 
that the nation may enjoy con- 
tinued prosperity.” 

A resolution against taking 
advertising space in organization 
publications was adopted as fol- 
lows: 
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Whereas, the Association of National 
Advertisers recognizes and commends 
the efforts being made by publishers of 
periodicals and newspapers to develop 
the publishing business on a basis of 
audited circulations and proved adver- 
tising value, to the end that the expen- 
ditures of advertisers may be profitable 
and contribute to the lowering of the 
costs of distribution, and 

hereas, members of the Association 
of National Advertisers are constantly 
solicited to take advertising space in 
publications issued by trade or other or- 
ganizations, associations, professional so- 
cieties, or in special editions, catalogues, 
programs, or other mediums of uncon- 
trolled circulation, whose primary pur- 
pose is to secure revenue to support the 
association, society, or organization re- 
sponsible for such publication, and 

_ Whereas advertising in special edi- 
tions, catalogues, programs, or other 
mediums issued by trade or other organi- 
zations not regularly engaged in the pub- 
lishing business has proved to be of 
doubtful advertising value, and consti- 
tutes an unwarranted drain upon the re- 
sources of national advertisers, without 
adequate returns, 

Therefore, be it Resolved, that the 
Association of National Advertisers 
hereby places itself on record as firmly 
opposed to advertising in such publica- 
tions above mentioned as an economic 
waste and an unjustifiable charge against 
the cost of distribution, and 

Be it further Resolved, that the Secre- 
tary of the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers bring these resolutions to the 
attention of publishers of periodicals 
and newspapers of recognized standing 
with the request that they co-operate 
with the A. N. A. in discouraging such 
unsound and wasteful use of advertising 
appropriations, 


The association also placed 
itself on record as against adver- 
tising in “special” editions or sec- 
tions of newspapers, using these 
words to express its sentiments : 


Whereas, there is a growing tendency 
on the part of newspaper publishers 
through their advertising departments to 
solicit retailers, wholesalers, contractors 
or other distributors of advertised prod- 
ucts to run large special sections, an- 
niversary editions, or other special ad- 
vertising to commemorate or celebrate 
some event, as the opening of a new 
store or the completion of a new build- 
ing, and 

Whereas, it is a growing practice on 
the part of said newspapers soliciting 
such special advertising to encourage 
local retailers, wholesalers, or handlers 
of advertised products to demand that 
the manufacturers of such advertised 
products pay for space in such advertis- 
ing sections or editions, in order to re- 
tain the good-will or future patronage of 
such retailers, wholesalers or other han- 
dlers of advertised products. 

Therefore, be it Resolved, that the 
Association of National Advertisers does 
hereby condemn such methods of solicit- 
ing advertising from manufacturers as 
unethical, unsound and a menace to 
legitimate advertising. 
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Be it further Resolved, that we hereby 
earnestly request the American News- 
paper Publishers Association to co- 
operate with the A. N. A. in combating 
these practices on the part of individual 
members of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, and that the 
officers and executive board of said as- 
sociation be requested to urge their 
members to desist from such practices in 
the interest of legitimate use of news- 
paper advertising, and to avoid embar- 
rassment and needless controversy be- 
tween manufacturers and their dis- 
tributive outlets. , 


Proceeding under the general 
theme of making the advertising 
dollar purchase the maximum 
amount of advertising, the c¢on- 
vention naturally devoted attention 
to right methods to be used in 
teaming up advertising with sell- 
ing. S. E. Conybeare, of ,the 
linoleum division of the Arm- 
strong Cork Co., in.discussing this 
subject said that if a concern’s 
salesmen do not hook up with the 
advertising something is wrong 
with one or both. He brought 
out in some detail the experiences 
of his company in support of his 
contention that the way to get a 
salesman favorably disposed toward 
the advertising is for the company 
to sell the retailer an opportunity 
to make a profit rather than merely 
sell him goods. : 

“And then,” said Mr. Cony- 
beare, “you have to get the sales- 
man thoroughly acquainted with 
the company, its merchandise and 
its advertising policy and ideals. 
Advertising as we see it is the 
force that enables our retailers to 
sell more linoleum. Once we get 
this thought firmly fixed in the 
salesman’s mind his support of the 
advertising program becomes auto- 
matic.” 

The Armstrong salesmen-to-be, 
Mr. Conybeare explained, are se- 
lected from among promising ma- 
terial in college and _ university 
graduating classes. They are hired 
as salesmen with the understand- 
ing that they shall undergo a 
preliminary course of- training 
ranging all the way from six 
months to a year before they begin 
to sell. First they work in the 
factory for three months or so, to 
know the goods. So far as their 
fellow workmen know they are 
regular employees in the factory 
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department and go through exactly 
the same routine as any other 
workman. Following this they 
spend a month in the advertising 
department, studying the adver- 
tising in conformity with a regular 
course of study which is much 
after the same plan as a college 
course. When a man finishes this 
advertising course he submits a 
thesis which is designed to show 
his acquaintance with the com- 
pany’s advertising and to bring 
out his observations, suggestions 
and criticisms. 

Next the young salesman goes 
on the road, not selling goods, but 
doing sales promotion work. In 
other words, he sells to the re- 
tailer the company’s advertising 
policy for enabling the retailer to 
sell more goods. The sales pro- 
motion plan under which he works 
has a definite message for the 
store owner, for the store’s sales- 
men, for the man who does the 
retail advertising and even for the 
man who lays the linoleum. If it 
is advisable the representative may 
actually go to work in a retail 
store for a week or more selling 
goods and getting the organiza- 
tfon lined up behind the advertis- 
ing. He must know advertising 
well enough to put on a campaign 
for the dealer and to check up on 
the company’s advertising being 
run in. the local newspapers. 

_ After all this preliminary train- 
ing, the candidate, if he makes 
good, is then considered as a sales- 
man and his salary adjusted ac- 
cordingly. But when he is given 
a stated territory he follows 
largely the same methods. He 
sells advertising rather than goods 

“We pay our salesmen only 
on a salary basis with no com 
mission,” said Mr. Conybeare, 
“and a man’s salary depends on 
his achievements. When you are 
paying a man a salary you can 
have him do what you want him 
to do. We can insist upon him 
taking time to learn the advertising 
and fo do the thing right all the 
way through. We make some 
mistakes in the selection of men, 
but not many. In a system of this 
kind it is highly necessary to 

(Continued om page 122) 
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ing Exasperated with a News’ classified 
salesman, an Indianapolis automobile 
- dealer recently cancelled all classified 
= space and contracts with The News 
re- and threw all his advertising to 
es another newspaper. 
ke Three weeks later he called up 
he The News. “I’ve got to come back 
a to The News,” he said. “I have to 
he advertise used cars to sell them, not 
o just to advertise them. I can’t do it , 
iil without The News!” 
- 
2 The moral is patent. The most 
productive classified medium is the 
n most productive display medium. 
; For greatest sales, per dollar invested 


in space, The News is indispensable 
F to any advertiser in Indianapolis. 
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One News daily to every 4.2 persons in Indianapolis 
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12,000 women of Indianapolis 
and a number of the 100 cities 
and towns in this trade terri- 
tory spent time and money to 
attend the 3-day cooking school 
sessions fostered by 


THE STAR 


Star influence with women is 
felt throughout the entire State 
of Indiana. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 
GRAVURE SERVICE CORP. 

25 West 43rd St., New York 
KBLLEY-SMITH Co. R. J. Bipwert Co. 
Marbridge Bldg., 742 Market 8t., 

* New York Francisco 
Lytton Bldg., Chicago Times Bldg., Los Angeles 
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Why Call on “Trust Busters”? 






Some Reflections Suggested by Wholesale Grocers’ Fight to Stop Packers 
from Handling Allied Food Products 


University of CHICAGO 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY 
Curcaco, Iti. 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Can you tell me the present status of 
the fight between the wholesale ean 
and the packers relative to the latter’s 
right to sell allied food products? I am 
‘writing you primarily to get your re- 
action from the standpoint of an adver- 
tising expert, : e 

Of course we here at the University 
have plenty of machinery for research. 
Likewise we have our own ideas about 
subjects such as this. Nevertheless we 
welcome outside information and inter- 
pretation—especially when they can 
come from an authoritative source such 
as Printers’ Ink. While you are about 
it, why not give us your view on what 
seems to be a fairly general tendency 
to call in the country’s law-making ma- 
chinery to deal with matters that can 
decided only by the law of economics? 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Scott E. W. Beprorp, 
Associate Professor of Sociology. 


ACK in 1916 the wholesale 

grocery interests informed 
President Wilson that in their 
estimation the five leading packers 
—Armour, Swift, Wilson, Cudahy 
and Morris—were developing so 
widely in the general food pfod- 


ucts line as to give ground for. 


fear that they would in time 
have a virtual monopoly of the 
country’s food. The _ President 
referred the matter to the Federal 
Trade Commission which con- 
ducted an inquiry and turned 
over its findings to Attorney Gen- 
eral Palmer. After a supplemen- 
tary investigation of his own, Mr. 
Palmer decided that the United 
States should bring proceedings 
against the packers. 

The matter dragged along until 
February, 1920, when the packers 
agreed that a perpetual injunction 
should be issued against them, the 
net of which was that they should 
proceed strictly as packers and get 
entirely away from a number of 
other activities, including handling 
a general line of food products. 

The other day J. H. McLaurin, 
president of the American Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association, in an 
address before the association at 
its annual convention, charged that 
the packers never had ceased han- 





dling unrelated commodities de- 
spite their agreement to do so. 
In his estimation therefore the 
time had come to stage a finish 
fight. 

The facts in the case are these: 

When the decree was entered, 
the packers were allowed a “rea- 
sonable time” in which to dispose 
of certain portions of their prop- 
ertiés and businesses that came 
under the scope of the agreement. 
But the time has been extended 
because the packers have been un- 
able to make the necessary sales. 
For example, they have failed to 
find a purchaser for the Chicago 
Union Stockyards. You can’t sell 
a thing unless you can find some- 
body to buy it. 

_ Things proceeded along this 
line until the California Co-oper- 
ative Canneries, an association 
allied with Armour and Com- 
pany, tried to get Attorney Gen- 
eral Daugherty to agree to nullify 
the consent decree. Mr. Daugherty 
decided to leave the matter to 
the courts. The Government filed 
a brief declaring that inasmuch 
as the packers agreed to the de- 
cree this was prima facie evidence 
and recognition on their part that 
they had been guilty of illegal 
practices. 


NO MISDOING CONFESSED 


The packers held on the other 
hand that they had not confessed 
any misdoings and that their 
agreement, which was entered into 
as a matter of expediency, should 
not be interpreted in that way. 
They declared that the Govern- 
ment, by making the charges, 
violated the agreement. There- 
fore the California. Co-operative 
Canneries started proceedings to 
annul the consent decree and the 
matter is now pending in the 
Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia. Meanwhile the 
number of leading packers inter- 
ested has been reduced to four, 
the firm of Morris & Company 
having been absorbed by the 
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Armour Company, the packers are 
proceeding much as they were 
before the decree was entered, 
operating under the extension of 
time allowed them to dispose of 
their holdings. 

So much for the history of the 
case, which we have endeavored 
to confine here to a plain resume 
of the facts without prejudice to 
either side. The packers’ argu- 
ment, broadly speaking, is that 
they have superior advantages 
which enable them to distribute 
merchandise more efficiently and 
economically and with consequent 
benefit to the ultimate purchaser. 
The grocers contend that even if 
this statement is true it is not 
good from any standpoint to 
permit a development which they 
declare in time will result in a 
food monopoly. 

Without attempting to make 
out a case either for the packers 
or the grocers, we should like to 
indicate here a principle that is 
bound eventually to be the estab- 
lished rule of conduct in things 
of this kind, regardless of a 

e 


the parties concerned like it. 
principle is this: 

The people of the country have 
a right to purchase the necessities 
of life at prices as low as it is 
possible for highly efficient mer- 


chandising to make them. If one 
set of business men can operate 
on a basis that will enable them 
to sell merchandise of equal or 
better quality at a price lower 
than their competitors then they 
are going to have the business. 
If their competitors are not smart 
enough, resourceful ‘enough or big 
enough to meet them on_ this 
basis, then the competitors will 
have to take the consequences. 
Thus the results of business com- 
petition become a distinct con- 
tribution to the social order. And 
we think Dr. Bedford, as one of 
the country’s leading sociologists, 
will agree with us. 

It is all well enough to indulge 
in sentimental and high-sounding 
talk about “trust busting,” big 
business, dangerous monopolies 
and so on. Economic law is going 
to have its way just the same. 
If the wholesale grocers, for ex- 
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ample, are so situated that they 
must have more for what they 
do for the people than the packers 
are in a position to require for 
similar contributions and service, 
then the packers ought to have, 
and will have, the preference. 
Also, vice versa. 

All sentiment and prejudice 
aside, this seems to us to be an 
entirely common-sense view. It 
is bound to prevail, too, because 
in the realm of business the 
natural law of economics must 
control all other law, if not 
supersede it. Break economic 
law for political reasons or to 
favor certain groups at the ex- 
pense of the majority, and you 
create a situation that is going 
to aggravate things rather than 
settle them. You are merely 
putting off the day of reckoning. 
For economic law is certain to win 
in the end, notwithstanding all 
the fight that may be made 
against it. 

This, briefly stated, is why we 
never did look with favor on 
any move to invoke Governmental 
aid to accomplish for any line of 
business something its competitors 
are strong enough to do but which 
it cannot do. 


WHEN RETAILERS WANTED TAX ON 
MAIL-ORDER 


Not such a long while ago there 
was a sizable movement among 
retailers to induce the Govern- 
ment to tax the large retail mail- 
order houses out of business— 
or at least to impose a tax that 
would place the mail-order houses 
and retailers on an equal footing. 
In other words, the dealers 
wanted the Government to take 
away the advantages the mail- 
order houses had been able to 
create for themselves by reason 
of their superior buying and dis- 
tribution facilities and their: large 
sales volume. Stripped down to 
its essentials, the tax was asked 
because the retailers needed it to 
neutralize their own deficiencies 
—to have the Government do 
something for them they would 
not, in this case, do for them- 
selves. 

For a wonder, the proposition 
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The originals of these letters 
from Vanity Fair's readers 
may be seen im our offices. 


Not just readers— 


BUYERS! 


“Vanity Fair is worthy of its boast about 
the value of its advertising pages. I have 
made practical use of them to the fullest 
extent.” 


Mrs. G. F. P., Norfolk, Va. 


“The advertising pages are well arranged 
and contain interesting matter. We have 
been able to use them in purchasing articles 
from the various firms.” 


Mr. C. W. R., Ledue, Alta. 


“The advertising copy and _ illustrations 
are, of course, beautiful and unusually 
interesting as news matter.” 

Mrs. M. M. E., New York, N. Y. 


“I believe your advertising sections are 
unequalled. I make much practical use of 
them.” 

Mr. F. A. R., Columbus, O. 


Vanity Fair’s readers are responsive to its advertis- 
ing pages. The best stores everywhere know this 
fact. Hence a trade influence based on that sound- 
est of all foundations—ability to sell the men and 
women who are the heaviest buyers in the country. 


VANITY FAIR 


One of the Condé Nast Group 
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did not get a great deal of favor- 
able attention from the Govern- 
ment. Perhaps its economic 
absurdities were too apparent. 
Anyway the mail-order houses and 
retailers were permitted to go 
along and compete with eaeh 
other to their hearts’ content 
without any interference. 

The result is today that the re- 
tailer is in a stronger position 
than ever. He has learned—as 
was the case all along—that he 
has not the slightest reason to 
fear the mail-order man; that 
there is plenty of business for all 
and that all can get it if they are 
worthy of it. 

And then there was the agita- 
tion against parcel post. The re- 
tail interests, backed to a certain 
extent by jobbers and manufac- 
turers, maintained a powerful 
lobby in Washington to fight this 
addition to the mail service. It 
was declared that parcel post 
meant the absolute ruination of 
the small-town retailer because it 
enable the mail - order 
houses to distribute more effi- 
ciently. 

The parcel post law was ‘passed 
and the retailer is not ruined yet. 
In fact the law benefited him.. He 
had to adjust himself in certain 
respects, of course. But in’ so 
doing he merely got himself in 
line with economic requirements 
—something every successful 
business man has to do. sooner or 
later—and the result has been 
favorable. 

You can see the same idea 
worked out, with adaptations, at 
various places in the merchandis- 
ing process. Retailers demand 
that manufacturers shall not sell 
their goods to chain stores. The 
reason? Simply because the chain 
store, efficiently operated, can in 
many instances undersell the inde- 
pendent retailer. If independents 
should succeed in this, which they 
won't, then the consumers would 
be forced to pay a-higher price 
for goods than economic law says 
is right. This might prevail for 
a while, but in the end the eco- 
nomic principle would have its 


way. 
All this may seem a somewhat 
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cold-blooded way of looking at 
things. But the conclusion is as 
logical and inevitable as that the 
wages of sin is death. Modern 
business is a proposition of the 
survival of the fittest—whether it 
be manufacturer, jobber, retailer 
or merchandise itself. If one ele- 
ment in business can do a thing 
better than another and perform a 
service of equal or greater worth 
to the people at a lower price, 
then that is the element that is 
going to prevail. Going to law is 
not enough to stop it permanently. 

But there is one way, gettine 
back to the main subject of dis- 
cussion, that the wholesale gro- 
cers can overcome the effect of 
the packers’ competition in gen- 
eral food lines. This is to do the 
job better than the packers, ex- 
tend more service to the retailers 
and through them to the people 
and bring about a condition of 
things wherein retailers will 
patronize them because they want 
to and not because the Govern- 
ment or some other agency says, 
in effect, that they have to.—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 


S. G. Barclay with Association 
of: National Advertisers 


Shepard G. Barclay, until recently 
with the Gardner Advertising Company, 
Inc., St. Louis, has joined the Associa- 
tion of ,National Advertisers, New York, 
as a special representative of the execu- 
tive committee. In the latter part of 1923 
he directed the promotion of a member- 
ship campaign for the Advertising Club 
of New York. 


Made Vice-President of 
Redfield Agency 


Paul C. Rice, formerly vice-president 
of the Poors Publishing Company, New 
York, has become associated with the 
Redfield Advertising Agency, Inc., of 
that city, in a similar capacity. He 
was for a number of years with the 
Roger W. Babson Statistical Organiza 
tion, Wellesley Hills, Mass., as assis- 
tant to the president. 


Oil Burner Account for 
Detroit Agency 


_ The_ Oilking Burner Sales Corpora- 
tion, Detroit, manufacturer of oil burn- 
ers for house furnaces, has placed its 
advertising account with The Power, 
Alexander & Jenkins Company, adver- 
tising agency of that city. 
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Add this new com- 
monwealth to your 
map. It’s a circlem 
radius 150 miles. 


Call it “Globe* 
Democrat Influ- 
ence.” The capital 
is St. Louis. 


The population ex- 
ceeds 444 millions. 
The wealth is based 
on a wider variety of 
natural resources and 
industry than any 
other state can show. 


The Globe-Demo- 
crat serves the entire 
49th state. No other 
single newspaper 
even claims such 
coverage. 
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St. Louis’ Largest Daily 
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7 TROY. MO. 


54 Mites From St.Louis 
A city the size of the capital of the goth 


state must draw upon the surrounding towns 
for such necessities as poultry and eggs .. . 
And here is one of St. Louis’ sources of sup- 
ply. Troy boasts one of the largest poultry 
and cold storage plants in this section. 

Then, too, one of Missouri’s largest marble 
works is at Troy. 

Remembering the close contact between the metropolis 
and its tributary towns, consider the influence of the 
Globe - Democrat in this town of 1200 people and 
$1,000,000 in bank deposits. 

The Globe - Democrat has a daily circulation of 382 in 
Troy, and a Sunday circulation of 190. 

These local business firms do a total annual business 
of $2,000,000. 

3 Grocery Stores 3 Drug Stores 
4 Auto Dealers and Garages 

2 Hardware Stores 1 Jeweler 
1 Building Material Dealer 

2 Shoe Stores 2 Dry Goods Stores 
2 Men’s Furnishings Stores 

2 Furniture Stores 2 Confectioners 

—And, with such easy access to St. Louis, the folks 
of Troy make frequent shopping trips to “the city.” 

How easy to guide their buying habits when you 
know that the representative fu read the 











- - New York J. R_ Scolaro, 


- + + + Chicago 
Dorland Agency, Ltd., - - 
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did not get a great deal of favor- 
able attention from the Govern- 
ment. Perhaps its economic 
absurdities were too apparent. 
Anyway the mail-order houses and 
retailers were permitted to go 
along and compete with each 
other to their hearts’ content 
without any interference. 

The result is today that the re- 
tailer is in a stronger position 
than ever. He has learned—as 
was the case all along—that he 
has not the slightest reason to 
fear the mail-order man; that 
there is plenty of business for all 
and that all can get it if they are 
worthy of it. 

And then there was the agita- 
tion against parcel post. The re- 
tail interests, backed to a certain 
extent by jobbers and manufac- 
turers, maintained a _ powerful 
lobby in Washington to fight this 
addition to the mail service. It 
was declared that parcel post 
meant the absolute ruination of 
the small-town retailer because it 


‘would enable the mail-order 
houses to distribute more effi- 
ciently. 


The parcel post law was ‘passed 
and the retailer is not ruined yet. 
In fact the law benefited him. He 
had to adjust himself in certain 
respects, of course. But in’ so 
doing he merely got himself in 
line with economic requirements 
—something every successful 
business man has to do. sooner or 
later—and the result has been 
favorable. 

You can see the same idea 
worked out, with adaptations, at 
various places in the merchandis- 
ing process. Retailers demand 
that manufacturers shall not sell 
their goods to chain stores. The 
reason? Simply because the chain 
store, efficiently operated, can in 
many instances undersell the inde- 
pendent retailer. If independents 
should succeed in this, which they 
won't, then the consumers would 
be forced to pay a.higher price 
for goods than economic law says 
is right. This might prevail for 
a while, but.in the end the eco- 
nomic principle would have its 


way. 
All this may seem a somewhat 
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cold-blooded way of looking at 
things. But the conclusion is as 
logical and inevitable as that the 
wages of sin is death. Modern 
business is a proposition of the 
survival of the fittest—whether it 
be manufacturer, jobber, retailer 
or merchandise itself. If one ele- 
ment in business can do a thing 
better than another and perform a 
service of equal or greater worth 
to the people at a lower price, 
then that is the element that is 
going to prevail. Going to law is 
not enough to stop it permanently. 

But there is one way, gettine 
back to the main subject of dis- 
cussion, that the wholesale gro- 
cers can overcome the effect of 
the packers’ competition in gen- 
eral food lines. This is to do the 
job better than the packers, ex- 
tend more service to the retailers 
and through them to the people 
and bring about a condition of 
things wherein retailers will 
patronize them because they want 
to and not because the Govern- 
ment or some other agency says, 
in effect, that they have to.—[Ed. 
Printers’ InK. 





S. G. Barclay with Association 
of: National Advertisers 


Shepard G. Barclay, until recently 
with the Gardner Advertising Company, 
Inc., St. Louis, has joined the Associa 
tion of National Advertisers, New York, 
as a special representative of the execu- 
tive committee. In the latter part of 1923 
he directed the promotion of a member 
ship campaign for the Advertising Club 
of New York. 


Made Vice-President of 
Redfield Agency 


Paul C. Rice, formerly vice-president 
of the Poors Publishing Company, New 
York, has become associated with the 
Redfield Advertising Agency, Inc., of 
that city, in a similar capacity. He 
was for a number of years with the 
Roger W. Babson Statistical Organiza 
tion, Wellesley Hills, Mass., as assis 
tant to the president. 





Oil Burner Account for 
Detroit Agency 


_ The_Oilking Burner Sales Corpora- 
tion, Detroit, manufacturer of oil burn- 
ers for house furnaces, has placed its 
advertising account with The Power, 
Alexander & Jenkins Company, adver- 
tising agency of that city. 
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Add this new com- 
monwealth to your 
map. It’s a circle 
radius 150 


Call it “Globe’ 
Democrat Influ- 
ence.” The capital 
is St. Louis. 


The population ex- 
ceeds 444 millions. 
The wealth is bend 
on a wider variety of 
natural resources and 

industry than any 
other state can show. 


The Globe-Demo- 
crat serves the entire 
49th state. No other 
single newspaper 
even claims such 
coverage. 


$ 000 
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Globe-Pemocr. 


St. Louis’ Largest Daily 


F. St. ne Richards, 
Guy S. 
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49 State 





- + + + Chicago 
Dorland Agency, Ltd., 
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> TROY, MO. 


54 Mites From St.Louis 
A city the size of the capital of the goth 


state must draw upon the surrounding towns 
for such necessities as poultry and eggs ... 
And here is one of St. Louis’ sources of sup- 
ply. Troy boasts one of the largest poultry 
and cold storage plants in this section. 


Then, too, one of Missouri’s largest marble 
works is at Troy. 

Remembering the close contact between the metropolis 
and its tributary towns, consider the influence of the 
Globe - Democrat in this town of 1200 people and 
$1,000,000 in bank deposits. 

The Globe - Democrat has a daily circulation of 382 in 
Troy, and a Sunday circulation of 190. 

These local business firms do a total annual business 
of $2,000,000. 

3 Grocery Stores 3 Drug Stores 
4 Auto Dealers and Garages 

2 Hardware Stores 1 Jeweler 
: Building Material Dealer 

2 Shoe Stores 2 Dry Goods Stores 
2 Men’s Furnishings Stores 

2 Furniture Stores 2 Confectioners 

—And, with such easy access to St. Louis, the folks 
of Troy make frequent shopping trips to “the city.” 

How easy to guide their buying habits when you 
know that the representative people read the 





New York 
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The ABOLIAN Company 
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Says Mr. Colgate’s little ad: 


“Bound in the steerage—I'm rarin’ to go, but I’m 
missed—can’t get em to toss a look at me! I'm 
doin’ my best with a nifty cartoon and a merry 


jingle. But I’m as hampered and hopeless as the I 

Charge of the Light Brigade—ads to the left of me, " 

ads to the right of me, ads to the north of me— i 

gone the 400 (sales I should have made!).” P 
Limited Lineage 
keeps the little ads 


OUT of the STEERAGE 
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But here in The News: 


PRINTERS’ INK 


Tre tabloid page of The 
News is a carrier with all 
first-class cabins. By lim- 


iting the lineage fewer . 


advertisements are pre- 
sentéd, but every one 


enjoys first-class passage 


at no extra toll to over 
775,000 readers—the larg- 
est Daily circulation in 
Amertica. Get the facts! 


‘m “Ah! here I am in the peerage—right up among 
‘nm ‘em. See em looking at me—on they go to the pic- 
ry tures and comics, but back again to me——another 
he look—a, longer look—interested eyes—more eyes 
1e, —learning my rhyme—turning to smile—yearn- 


= ing to buy! Gee! it’s great to be a popular ad ina 








popular size in a popular paper!” 


TELL IT TO SWEENEY has been issued in folder form. May 
‘we send you the whole series ? tt coke elegy 





New Yorks Picture Newspaper 
25 Park Place, New York 7S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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The Tenderest Love Story 
in Many a Day 


ARY ROBERTS RINEHART 1s one of the 


most remarkable personalities in this country. 


If some man wrote all the novels, all the plays, and 
all the perfectly wonderful short stories that she’s 
written, we—meaning we men—would all get up on 
our feet and say, here is one man who can produce 
more fine work than any living human being. 


But doing this—and a lot more—has been only one of 
Mrs. Rinehart’s jobs. She has borne, trained, stimu- 
lated, and launched five fine sons. And, between 
times, written “The Man in Lower Ten,’ “Seven 
Days,” “Bab,’ “Tish,” “The Bat,” “Dangerous 
Days,” and so many others that I won’t try to recite 
them all. 


And now she has written the tenderest love story in 


many a day, appearing in July COSMOPOLITAN. 


EDITOR. 





The Proof of a Magazine is inthe Reading 
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Magnifying the Infusoria of 
Industry 


Manufacturers of “Insignificants” Find Ways to Bring Their Wares into 
Prominence 


By August Belden 


\ HAT the general public 
usually buys is an assembly 
of things; even the bird cage 
spring is made up of iron ore, 
manganese and charcoal. And in 
the machine which made the lit- 
tle spring, think of the hundreds 
of items that are there. All these 
little things are important, vital. 
They must be made and sold— 
and most of them could be ad- 
vertised. Yet many manufac- 
turers think that their seemingly 
insignificant items are unadver- 
tisable, d 

Down in Hartsville, S. C., is a 
manufacturing establishment, the 
Sonoco Products Company, which 
has grown, in twenty-five years, 
from an initial and only invest- 
ment of $5,000 to net assets of 
over $1,500,000, and it manufac- 
tures seemingly insignificant items. 
It makes fibre cones and tubes for 
winders of cotton yarn and cloth. 
I had one of the jiggers in my 
hand the other day, but it didn’t 
mean anything to me until I was 
initiated into its mysteries. Then 
I saw that it was a very important 
item and had a great deal to do 
with the suit of clothes I wore 
and with my undershirt and socks 
as well. In fact, one of our 
greatest industries, the knitting of 
cotton fabrics, literally depends 
upon its existence. As I listened 
to the explanation of the duties 
of the fibre cone and of the 
peculiar characteristics of the 
Sonoco product I began to see all 
kinds of talking points in regard 
to it. 

For years the Sonoco Products 
Company, which was formerly 
known as the Southern Novelty 
Company, has been an advertiser 
in the business press and with 
direct mail. It was only recently 
that the company changed its 
name. Its new name is the trade- 
marked name of its products 


which advertising had made more 
important and forceful than the 
original corporate title. 

Sonoco cones are sold prin- 
cipally to winders of cotton yarn. 
The product of the winder is then 
sold to the knitter of fabrics. 
These cones are very important 
to both. The cone is about two 
and a half inches wide at the base 
and six and a half inches long. 
Its surface is all roughened and 
its apex round and polished. The 
knitter places it, with its load of 
yarn, over the mandrel of the 
knitting machine, and when the 
knitter begins to knit the yarn 
unwinds as the mandrel turns. 
For the time being the cone has 
become an integral part of the 
knitting machine: invisibly, silent- 
ly doing its work. Just so long as 
it is right and true and honest it 
gets no attention. But let it be 
come fractious even for a mo- 
ment! 

Printers’ INK readers are not 
particularly interested in the whys 
and wherefores of winding cones, 
but let me point out a few features 
of the apparently insignificant 
things which the company uses as 
talking points to make its adver- 
tising interesting and forceful. 


THE WHY AND WHEREFORE 


While the cone is a cheap, drab, 
insignificant little roll of paper to 
the unimaginative eye, upon its 
accuracy depends the safety and 
value of many hundred times its 
worth of yarn. Therefore, it is 
an item of responsibility. 

An old darky down in Harts- 
ville has a good philosophy in 
regard to responsibility. He pos- 


sesses a great brass button—he’ll 
tell you it’s gold—and this button 
supports a dilapidated pair of 
trousers by a single suspender 
strap. He was asked one day why 
this gem of adornment was put 
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to such menial service, and Zach 
replied: “That, suh, is a position 
of responsibility and ah treats 
it accordingly.” The cone oc- 
cupies a position of responsibility 
and this fact is being constantly 
driven home to winders and knit- 
ters. 

One of the particular features 
of Sonoco cones is the rounded 
and polished top. This enables the 
knitter to use every inch of yarn; 
it also minimizes the chances of 
the yarn catching in the unwind- 
ing process. Another feature is 
the patented surface which re- 
duces the danger of “slipping” and 
which makes the yarn catch the 
first lap in winding. Such par- 
ticular features as these are being 
constantly played up in the adver- 
tising. The rounded top is identi- 
fied by the name “Yarnsaver” and 
with the name goes this little 
slogan, “The point is, to save 
yarn.” Another point which is 
continually being featured is that 
“Handsome packages are not 
only important because of their at- 
tractiveness; they are prima facie 
evidence of perfect winding—and 
perfect winding assures perfect 
un-winding, which is what the 
knitter wants,” and then this state- 
ment is followed up with another, 
which says that “Sonoco Cones fit 
the mandrels perfectly, are evenly 
balanced, exactly round and uni- 
form. These qualities are assured 
by our automatic machine methods 
and by years of specialization in 
cone manufacture.” The cones are 
illustrated both naked and covered 
with the cotton yarn. In the latter 
case the X-ray type of drawing is 
used so as to show the cone within 
the package. Constant and regular 
advertising which vividly magni- 
fies important details such as these 
has helped to make it possible for 
this company to grow from a lit- 
tle enterprise housed in a shed to 
a large manufacturing establish- 
ment owning its own paper mill 
in addition to its cone and tube 
factory. 

It is really surprising what good 
advertising can do to help along 
the little item, and in this class 
I would also place that article 
whose market seems just as in- 
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significant as the product itself. 
Take the case of Rutland Patch- 
ing Plaster. The average man 
wouldn’t care to gamble his suc- 
cess in life on such an item. 
Whenever walls crack and break 
away people usually send for the 
plasterer. Plastering seems like 
such a terrible job. Very few are 
ready to tackle it alone. But in 
spite of such seeming resistance 
Rutland Patching Plaster has be- 
come an important item. This 
product is one of a family of 
products turned out by the Rut- 
land Fire Clay Company, of Rut- 
land, Vt. It has been on the mar- 
ket for twenty years and just 
dragged along with more or less 
attention given to it at various 
times. Its purpose is to repair 
small breaks in plastered walls. It 
never amounted to very much in 
sales. 

But suddenly in 1919 it began 
to show some life and sales in- 
creases started coming in. When 
these increases became noticeable 
the company began to put more 
selling effort behind the item. 
Heretofore the chief effort was to 
place it in the hands of dealers 
only, trusting,to a distinctive pack- 
age to move it from the shelves. 
The extra effort put behind it 
helped to boost the sales still more, 
and in the fall of 1922 the com- 
pany decided that the market was 
great enough to make the product 
an advertising possibility. 


ADVERTISING POSSIBILITIES TESTED 


So in the following spring a 
series of test advertisements was 
run in a newspaper of Springficld, 
Mass., and some space used in 
trade papers reaching the paint 
trade. The results of this test 
were satisfactory and more adver- 
tising was carried on, so that in 
1923 patching plaster became the 
company’s largest selling item. 
Naturally the product then gained 
the real interest of the company’s 
officials and an important cam- 
paign was scheduled for 1924. 
This year advertising is being car- 
ried in one newspaper in each of 
thirty-four cities. These adver- 
tisements appear every two weeks. 
They consist of 144 lines, one col- 
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FROM THE DATA BOOK OF HARPER’S BAZAR 
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fyus This sketch of Drian’s shows Baron de Meyer deliver- 

ie" ing a lecture © dt hele. small group of 

EXCLUSIVE CONTRIBUTORS 
2—DRIAN 


AMOUS as the portraitist of the reigning 

beauties of French and English society, Drian 
became even better known for his studies in: black- 
and-white of smart Continental life. He is an 
artist whose work has a decided effect on the trend 
of fashion—and in America his work is published 
only in Harper’s Bazar. 


Harper's Bagar 


24 IN LONDON 50c¢ Of. IN PARIS 
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umn wide, with the exception of 
two, one of which appears in April 
and one in September, which are 
345 lines long and three colums 
wide. Advertising is also being 
done in a magazine of national 
circulation and in two _ trade 
papers. In selecting the cities 
where newspaper advertising was 
to appear the company endeavored 
to give each man on the sales force 
at least one newspaper city. Of 
course, some of them had more. 
In all of the cities selected a good 
start had been made toward dis- 
tribution, both with jobbers and 
retailers. Just before the first of 
the year the salesmen—there are 
twenty-five of them—were called 
to the factory for the annual con- 
vention and the advertising plan 
for patching plaster was outlined 
to them. A quota of 100 per cent 
increase over the year before was 
set for them to reach. So far the 
increase has been about 90 per 
cent. 

The copy appeal is to the house- 
wife. She is told how easy it is 
to repair broken walls. In copy 
and illustration she is shown how 
it can be done. “Anyone can patch 
a wall with Rutland Patching 


Plaster,” is the keynote of the 
story. Each advertisement car- 
ries a simple, straightforward 


message which is convincing the 
householder that a package of 
Rutland Patching Plaster is a good 
thing to keep handy. And for 
twenty years this product was an 
insignificant item in the Rutland 
line. 

An interesting series of adver- 
tisements is now being run by 
Henry W. Peabody & Company, 
of New York, makers of Domes of 
Silence, for the purpose of glorify- 
ing the insignificants of retailing. 
The keynote of this advertising 
is a broad-gauged attempt to sell 
dealers the idea of grouping small 
wares in such a way that they will 
gain strength by union. Each ad- 
vertisement is more than an ad- 
vertisement of Domes of Silence, 
it is an advertisement of an idea. 
The company suggests to mer- 
chants that they bring the small 
wares together into one depart- 
ment and then display them as 
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groups. One caption says: “Mer- 
chants are greatly increasing sales 
and profits by grouping small 
wares.” The body of this adver- 
tisement tells the whole story. It 
says: “By grouping small wares 
merchants are securing not only 
the sales on items that people think 
of and want but on other items 
they really need but hadn’t thought 
of. A customer stops to pick out 
one item and then sees and selects 
three or four or five others. Aver- 
age sales jump from cents to dol- 
lars and profits jump with sales. 
Small wares are all those items 
that people really need but seldom 
think of; they are items that are 
usually scattered in various de- 
partments and buried under other 
stock. We suggest below a list 
of a few of the small wares spe- 
cialties which can be profitably 
grouped. This list will serve to 
suggest to you many items that 
you now have in stock with which 
to start a small wares display.” 
Then follows a long list of items 
other than Domes of Silence, such 
as luggage straps, gate hooks, salt 
shakers, glue, soap racks, tea balls, 
gas mantles, paper clips, and so 
on, that might be grouped in one 
department of the store. 


CONSIDER THE CASE OF A 
PICNIC PLATE 


Up in the wilds of the Adiron- 
dack Mountains is a company 
which is building a fine business 
with an apparently insignificant 
item, and doing it with the help 
of advertising, the Oval Wood 
Dish Corporation, of Tupper Lake. 
The company makes the wooden 
dishes we buy for picnic use. They 
sell six for a dime, a little more 
than a cent apiece. One adver- 
tisement which pictures a picnic 
scene says this about them: “The 
Adirondack Wooden Plate is to 
the unconventional and outdoor 
collation what silver and_ fine 
china are to the formal dinner. 
This clean wooden plate fits so 
charmingly into the spirit of 
greenwood spread, campfire feast 
and lawn fete luncheon that the 
discriminating hostess everywhere 
is making it part of regular do- 
mestic equipment. Big as a dinner 
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Of 56 Detroit Adverlisers in This Classification 46 
Show Decided Preference For The Detroit News 


URNITURE, household articles, washing 

machines, electrical appliances can be sold 
onlyto home makers. Transient or rooming 
house tenants are not interested in articles of 
this sort. : aie 

Knowing this, furniture and household article ad- 
vertisers have not:only used the bulk of their appro- 
priations in The News but. have also used more 
advertising measured in terms of space in The News. 

Of 56, advertisers in this particular classification, 
46 showed preference for The News, and 28 of these 
used no other paper but The News. 

This is seeicont. It indicates not only which 
paper gets the’ greatest returns, but it also proves 
conclusively the value of home delivered and home 
read circulation. , : 

The most economical advertising in Detroit is 
News “mg ney The: leading Department Stores, 
Women’s Wear Merchants, Grocers, Boot and Shoe 
advertisers confirm this fact in their preference for 
The News. 


Detroit News Leads in All Other 
Selling Classifications of Advertising 


The Detroit News 


Detroit, Mich. 


Greatest Circulation Daily and Sunday in Michigan 
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(To Make Nationall! 
Effective ini( 


Time was when magazine advertising alone 
could force jobbers to stock and retailers to 
push your line. Not so today. Mr. and 
Mrs. Consumer are doing the ordering; the 
retailer takes his instructions from them 
and the jobber takes his from the retailer. 
National advertising must be supplemented 
by local newspaper advertising before it can 
do a thorough selling job in the big cities. 











In Cincinnati the Times-Star gives to the 
national advertiser the popular recognition 
of a local market six hundred thousand 
strong. It transforms “background” into 
“back-bone” and converts “consumer accept- 
ance” into consumer demand ;— 


Because the Times-Star has a daily city cir- 
culation that reaches four out of every five 
families in greater Cincinnati, practically 
the entire native white literate population; 


CINCINNATI 


CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher C. H. REMBOLD, Manager 
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allAdvertising 100% 
InjCincinnati 


Because the Times-Star carries the bulk of 
the advertising burden of all national adver- 
tisers who do business here (150 of them 
use no other newspaper in this market) ; 








Because the Times-Star last year carried 
3,851,869 lines of local display advertising 
more than the second evening newspaper 
and 5,757,416 lines more than the leading 
morning newspaper, exclusive of Sundays 
(1,525,020 lines more than this paper in- 
cluding its Sunday magazine editions) ; 


Because the Times-Star is in fact a Cin- 
cinnati paper, owned by Cincinnati people, 
edited by Cincinnati people and for Cincin- 
nati people. 


Times-Star advertising is not a substitute 
for national advertising, but it is the great- 
est single force in making national advertis- 
ing 100% effective in the Cincinnati market. 


TTIMES-STAR 


anager Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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plate, serviceable as china, light as 
a feather. They carry all foods, 
hot and cold, moist and dry. They 
are odorless, tasteless, absolutely 
Used once and thrown 


pure. e nTOV 
away.” A seemingly insignifi- 
cant item which is_ certainly 


worthy of good advertising. 

The Rogers Fibre Company, of 
Boston, makes an “insignificant” 
known as a counter, which is the 
thing that gives stiffness to the 
part of the shoe upper around the 
heel. Nobody buys counters except 
the shoe manufacturer and the re- 
pairman. It’s quite invisible in the 
shoe and most wearers of shoes 
don’t know that it exists, There 
are leather counters and fibre 
counters, but the public knows 
nothing about the relative merits 
of each, But a few years ago the 


sale of fibre counters was rather ~ 


interfered with by a _ popular 
prejudice for the “all-leather” shoe. 
While a_ high-grade leather 
counter might be better than a 
fibre counter, a good fibre counter 
is a whole lot better than a cheap 
one made of leather. 

But in the public mind leather 
was leather and the Rogers com- 
pany found it necessary to do 
something to counteract the grow- 


ing prejudice so that its little item. 


would not fall behind in sales. A 
study of the situation convinced 
the manufacturer that a “logic” 
appeal to the buyers of counters 
would be largely wasted. They 
already knew the logic of the 
proposition, anyway, and “all- 
leather” was too g a talking 
point, they believed, to pass up. 
So the company decided to “kid” 
them out of this foolish belief 
and started an advertising cam- 


paign with the copy appeal: in a: 


semi-humorous vein. It was writ- 
ten in verse of the doggerel type 
and was run in full-page space 
in the trade papers, Mixed in 
with the humorous advertisements 
was another type of advertisement 
which was in a more serious vein 
and contained straight selling talk 
and argument in favor of the 
Mousam fibre counters. After a 
while the shoe manufacturers be- 
gan to give the Rogers salesmen 
a fair chance at their business, 
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These are all small things that 
have been helped by advertising 
and there are thousands of other 
small things that have been helped 
in the same way. But there are 
still thousands of others that 
have never been given a chance 
to know of advertising’s benefits. 
Just because a thing is small and 
seemingly insignificant is not 
sufficient reason to conclude that 
itis unadvertisable. In fact, its 
smallness is only relative, as Mr. 
Einstein would say. 


M. A. Pollock Heads 
Springfield Publicity Club 


M, A, Pollock, advertising manager 
of the Rolls- Royce Company, was elected 
president of the Publicity Club of 
Springfield, Mass., at its recent annual 


meeting. 

Other officers elected were: Vice- 
prenens, A. E. Hobbs, Western New 
ngland representative of Hoyt’s Ser- 
vice, Inc.; secretary, E. « _ Stack, 
advertising manager of the Hendee 
Manufacturing Company; assistant sec- 
retary, C. F. Norton, advertising man- 
ager, SreGeee a Company, and 
treasurer, Bradley, Springfield 
Safe Deposit & toe Company. 
Directors elected were: J. E. Welch, 
advertising manager, Springfield Repub- 
lican; David R, Osborn, Fpelos Publish 





ing Company; Frank elscher; 
Percy .O, Dorr; Wilfred S, Robinson 
and “albert E. Steiger. 





Has Shoe Association Account 


The Pennsylvania Shoe Retailers’ As- 
sociation decided at a recent meeting 
to conduct an educational campaign in 
newspapers on the wearing of correct 
footwear for every occasion. Newspapers 
will be used in cities throughout Penn- 
sylvania in which local shoe associations 
are located. The advertising will be di- 


--rected by the Harwood-Cahall Company, 
: Philadelphia advertising agency. 





Rocky Mountain Outdoor 


Advertising Convention 

The annual convention of the Rocky 
Mountain Poster Association will be held 
at Ogden, Utah, on July 11 and 12 
This association ‘includes representatives 
of outdoor advertising interests in 
Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Montana, New 
Mexico and Arizona. 


Nat L. Cohen with Birnbaum- 


Jackson 

The direct-mail advertising business 
of Nat L, a Philadelphia, has been 
merged with the Birnbaum-Jackson 
Company, Inc., printer, of the sam 
city. Mr. Cohen will have charge of 
the advertising and sales promotion de 
a of the latter organization. 
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~Modes & —Nlanners 


DEFINITELY 
A MAGAZINE 


No longer a phrase — Modes & Manners 
—it has become over-night a concrete 
thing. Not a store catalogue, not a house 
organ, but a full sized national magazine 
with an initial circulation of 250,000 


THE STANDARD CORPORATION 
PUBLISHERS 


CHICAGO NEW YORK PARIS 
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fe tap-tap-tap of rain upon the window—upon the shining ribbon 
of the street— upon the tops of the darting taxi’s and the mushroom 
like umbrellas of the passers-by. Playfully it pokes little dimples in the 
surface of the tiny pond of the old garden across the way. Warm, seduc- 
tive, it bathes the black branches of the trees, unfurling with relentless 
gentleness, tiny curl by tiny curl, delicate green leaves and pale white 
blossoms. Fragrant with a thousand perfumes, real and imagined, it 
splashes the faces of delighted children. Upon the dome of the Invalides 
and the columns of the Place Vendome and the Place de la Concorde its 
persistent fingers lay another of the many veils of time which rest like 
folds of soft grey chiffon upon these monuments. In the quiet courts of 
the Louvre it falls in tiny torrents from overhanging eaves, safe bereath 
whose shelter hosts oft birds chatte to each other over the eff 


gies of « dead kir ngs and emperors ap aha tay: ay after day it rains 





and then one day the sunshine! 





A PAGE FROM THE PARIS PORTFOLIO 
From the June-July Number of Modes & Manners 


French capital has been translated 
into words and illustrations— both 
imported from our Paris office. 


On this and the succeeding pages 
of the Modes & Manners Paris 
portfolio the smart fashion of the 
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Page Size 10213% inches 
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Modes & Manne 


,The Daily Dozen 
at White Sulphur 


A Portfolio Devoted to 
THE LIVELY LEISURE OF MODERN AMERICA 


THE VIRGINIAS IN SPRING 


UNLIGHT—still a bit cool and aloof—shining on the fresh young 
green of budding trees; air fresh and exhilarating; the gracious sweep 
f hills th tretch away and above the high plateau that holds the 
spot which has hecome the spring rendezvous of smart America—White 
Sulph r 
1 


here, a among the rolling Virginia hills, sport is now the business of 

‘otes oneself to golf, nding anc i tennis, varied only by tennis, 
The links are famous—so perfectly arrange: d by nature 
at it hecomes a sacrilege not to take one’s golf seriously 
1s out on the course after breakfast—as player or as audierce— 
and between drives, one observes the fashions. Chamois coats are worn 
a ae by hoth men and women, the men prefer shades of brown, the women 
- green or the more chic variety—yellow and white—(photographed on 
page 42) almost all having smartly practical knitted bands at cuffs, 
neckline and warstlne The course is dotted with the tan, scarlet and 
b he women's cross-country hats, or their modification having 
mms at the hack nh turned up in the front 
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in America—society, resorts, 
clothes,—in short, “The Lively 
Leisure of Modern America.” 
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appear on our pages and cover. 


O'NEILL—American cam ‘ist in Paris 
re-creates in portraiture <9 ‘creations of the é ° 


great couturiers. 
. MODES & MANNERS-—A mirror of ac- 
—_ a Couturier and bon viveur tive, modern life—it aims to convey informa- 
modern feminine fashions, those tion, directly and accurately. 
fashions “cherished by America \. 
. ie MODES—The best of Paris—the best of this 
BERNARD BOUTET DE MONVEL—An exhib- country—modes in Costumes, and in all the 
itor in the Annual Paris Salon—he has made accessories of costume: 
the portrait of his good friend, Patou, on page 
four MANNERS~—phases of life—gracious, aler: 
spirited manners—customs, ways 0} living: 
ANTOINE—The cleverest colffeur in all Paris— In short, what the French mean by their 
a sculptor turned hairdresser word, moeurs. 


MARIE STARK—American resident in ee The persons whose names appear on this 
page are contributors to Modes & Manners, 
because to them has been given that wisdom 
and wit which very definitely add to the charm 
of living. And Modes & Manners is edited with 
os si consideration of everything that may inform, 
terested in Mod: inere—to return in the or please, or interest the friends of this store 


fall in a repertoire of French classi 
see aenaraenes-atentoanty” Bullocks 
as of-the- + my as radio- ‘aca ona motor- pare tt Hl 


cycle, chasing a fire-engine. es Ange les 


Editor of Modes & Manners. 
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JACK BUCHANAN--Charm of manner and 
voice—unforgettable in subtie burlesque 
English comedian of Charlot’ th teturn- 
ing in the fa! 


GUILLERMO CARLOS BOLIN a n 
elegant in subject and a 
picts the chic woman In terms of the =P 
e of Buenos 


GEORGE KAUFMA: Amuitte mockery—the 

f the fatuous—half of the famous piay- 

wright-team of Kaufman and Connelly- inter. 
views his collaborator on page 


MARC CONNELLY—Pricks the bi 
ridi 


of travesty in America—and the other half of 


MALAGA-GRENET—Peru—depictor of Night 

Life—his drawings catch the formal gracious- 
ess and courtly brilliance to be found today 

perhaps, only in diplomatic circles. 


DOROTHY PARKER—A woman, and witty 
sparkling, sophisticated, canny—the naughty 
child among the critical humorists 


PAUL WHITEMAN—Enriches Jazz by sophis- 
hi 





EDITOR’S PAGE 
From the June-July Number of Modes & Manners 


The spirit of Modes & Manners concise description of the con- 


has been interpreted on this page. _ tributors to 


the first number —their 


Here the editor has also given a__ special talents and claims to fame. 
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A Way to Test Form Letters 


And Consequently a Way to Save Unnecessary Argument over the 
Effectiveness of Any Given Form Letter 


By B. W. Griffin 


Assistant to President, The Gotham National Bank of New York 


LETTER is not written to 
express oneself. The diary 
is the place for that. 

It is not written for the benefit 
of someone else, but for your 
benefit, and to accomplish a cer- 
tain definite purpose. 

There is only one test for a 
letter: Results. 

Results can be arrived at quite 
definitely, and no man who writes 
a letter ought to stand up or 
argue for his letter against some 
other version when he can soon 
have set up for him a clearly 
marked guide-post. 

When I started in to get bank 
accounts direct by mail, I did not 
sit down to write a form letter, 
but dictated individual letters for 
individual cases. Where the ac- 
count was opened I had a copy 
made of the successful letter and 
filed it away in a special place, 
and used it again and again un- 
til at the end of the year, I had 
a collection of the most success- 
ful letters, which I had pasted 
on a stand and numbered, saving 
the necessity of dictating in detail 
a letter for every occasion. 

By -this means in the minimum 
of time, simply by saying off the 
numbers to a stenographer, I used 
letters which I dictated at my 
best and which had proved suc- 
cessful. Just below are two of 
these letters which we sent out 
in quantities of several thousands. 
The first is simple and catchy, the 
second dignified and more 
favored by the officers. How- 
ever, No. 1 brought in twice the 
results of No. 2 when used in 
parallel cases. 

Here is letter No, 1: 


Since you have moved into our neigh- 
borhood, why not let us make your 
acquaintance; we are ready to come to 
see you and offer our facilities any time 
you wish. 

If you open an account with the 
Goth iam National Bank, you will not find 
us “a fair weather friend.” We have 
stood right by our depositors and have 


furnished them with accommodation. 
We are in a position to be of service to 
those who have banked with us and 
have a right to bank on us. 

We should be glad to talk our services 
over with you at your convenience. 


Here is letter No. 2: 


Located in the heart of uptown New 
York at Columbus Circle is the home 
of the Gotham National Bank. 

Here Broadway, Eighth Avenue, Cen 
tral Park West, 58th Street and 59th 
Street converge. 

Here ten transit lines centre. 

And in still another sense this bank 
is in the heart of uptown New York :— 
we have felt the pulse of the city’s most 
successful business enterprises; we have 
been the business confidant of many men 
and women who have ever made this 
tows banking home. 

We feel sure that if convenience will 
bring yen here, the genuine courtesy of 
our officers and their ability to serve you 
will hold you here. 


I worked out the same results 
when on collection work and give 
below the actual results of tests 
on collection letters. 

(1) How a Test Is Made— 
To illustrate how a test is made, 
and the results are compiled, 
three sets of figures are shown in 
a table* given on the following 
page: Form “X,” Form “Y,” 
and Form “Z.” In arriving at 
these figures, 2,000 accounts were 
selected, the amount of each 
being $8.50. This covered the 
cost of a mail-order article and 
was payable in thirty days. Two 
sets of letters were written, one 
keyed B-1 to B-6, and the other 
keyed C-1 to C-6.. The B-1 and 
C-1 were comparatively the same. 
e.g., 28 per cent, and 28.4 per 
cent respectively. From _ that 
point on, it will be observed that 
the results began to vary, indi- 
cating the strength and weakness 
of the various letters. If the final 
result is studied, it will be seen 
that there is very little difference 
in the total amount collected by 


*This table is taken from “Instalment. 


Sales and Collections,” by Bryant W. 


Griffin. 
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would collect 



























65 accounts uncollected. 










40 accounts uncollected. 
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64 accounts uncollected. 
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Working Out the Results.—B i i i 

, y taking the letters of the two series which ht 
the biggest results, and working out a set of figures indicating the possible ioeek ; 
if the letters were to be used on the same number of accounts, ; 
2,615 letters would be mailed; 
Here only forty accounts remain unpaid; 
, twenty-four accounts more than the “B” series, afd twenty-five more 


we get the following 
960 accounts collected, totaling $8,160. 
or in other words, the composite series 


than the ‘‘C,’ 
No. L FORT otal N 

. No. Letters ota 0. Total Amount Per 

Key Mailed Amount Returns of Returns Cent 
NN eek ire d6-a sie asaigig wintecgne 1,000 $8,500.00 284 $2,414.00 28.4 
B-2 See eT eI 716 6,086.00 225 1,912.50 31.4 
Dn a italia. 3.55 ctia boanate-dsdae ner 491 4,173.50 123 1,045.50 25.1 
| Repo eeepentomenaen 368 3,128.00 145 1,235.56 39.5 
Ee OS aay ere re 223 1,892.44 112 950.00 50.2 
BP, ines hace wie tanee 5 401.48 


$7,959.04 


No. Letters Total No. Total Amount Per 
Mailed Amount Returns of Returns Cent 
1,000 $8,500.00 280 $2,380.00 28 

720 6,120.00 320 2,723.40 44.5 

400 3,396.60 128 1,086.91 28.5 

272 2,309.69 78 658.26 32 

194 1,651.43 112 953.53 57.8 
149.86 


$7,947.96 


Form 

a No. Letters Total No. Total Amount Per 

Key Mailed Amount Returns of Returns Cent 
NA shinai eiehecrace Sick ereiere 1,000 $8,500.00 284 $2,414.00 28.4 
C-2 716 6,086.00 319 2,711.50 44.5 
C-3 397 3,374.50 127 1,079.50 32 
B-4 270 2,295.00 107 09.50 39.5 
C-5 163 1,385.50 94 799.00 57.8 
B-6 69 586.50 29 246.50 42.6 






$8,160.00 





the two sets of letters. How- 
ever, to see the real result of test- 
ing, study ‘form “Z” which in- 
cludes those letters of the two 
sets that obtained the biggest re- 
turns. 

Of the “B” series, 2,909 letters 
were mailed, and the returns 
were 936. The amount collected 
was $7,959.05, leaving unpaid 
sixty-four accounts, or 6.4 per 
cent of the total number. 

Of the “C” series, 2,668 letters 
were mailed and the returns were 
935. The amount collected was 
$7,947.96, leaving unpaid sixty- 
; five accounts, or 6.5 per cent of 
the total number. 

By testing form letters, the 
' door is shut on any arguments, 
shut on waste mailing. 



















G. J. Saunders with Doremus 

George J. Saunders, formerly an ac- 
count executive with the Mason War- 
ner Company, Chicago advertisin 
agency, has joined the 
Doremus & Company, New 






‘hicago staff of 
York, 






Forms Company to Market 
Fay Floor Machine 


Fay T. Kent, formerly president of 
The Kent Company, Rome, N. Y., has 
organized. The Fay Company at New 
York to manufacture the Fay floor 
machine for scrubbing, waxing, polish 
ing, sandpapering and refinishing floors 
A business-paper campaign is planned 
in the autumn to reach executives of 
hotels, office buildings, institutions, fac 
tories, etc. Direct mail will be used 
in the New York territory until pro 
duction and a sales organization hav 
been built up. 


Plan Mah-Jongg Campaign 

The Fulton Specialty Company, Eliz 
abeth, N. J., plans to use general mag 
azines and business papers reaching the 
gift, stationery and department stor« 
fields, to advertise a new Mah-Jongs 
set. The account has been placed wit! 
the Alfred N. Williams Company, ad 
vertising, New York. 


Appoints Kansas City 


Representative 
New Ideas, Camden, N. J., has ap 
pointed Ralph W. Mitchell, publishers 
representative, Kansas City, Mo. t& 


represent it in Kansas City territor) 
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Please Note 


The daily average net paid cir- 
culation of the Chicago Evening 
American during May was 


464,460 


This exceeds the daily average 
circulation of the second evening 
newspaper by 


64,292 


The Chicago Evening American 
has been increasing its circula- 
tion lead over the second evening 
newspaper at the rate of nearly 
10,000 a month since the first of 
the year, which is further proof 
of how the evening newspaper 
situation in Chicago is changing. 


" EVENING 
A Good Newspaper 
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General Session Pro- 
gram for London Con- 
vention Completed 


L&v E. HOLLAND, Harry 
Tipper, Sir Philip Lloyd 
Graeme, John Cheshire, Lord 
Kylsant and Sir Charles F. Hig- 
ham are the additional speakers 
given in the completed general 
sessions convention program of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, which is to be held 
at London from July 13 to July 
18. These speakers complete the 
British and American program 
which was previously reported in 
Printers’ INK of March 13 and 
April 24. 

Mr. Tipper, secretary of The 
Class Journal Company, and chair- 
man of the general program com- 
mittee, will speak at the general 
welcome session on the morning 
of July 14. Mr. Holland, presi- 
dent of the Associated Clubs, will 
be a speaker at this session. He 
also will preside as chairman 
over the afternoon session on the 
same day. Mr. Cheshire, manag- 
ing director of Lever Bros., will 
give a summary of the first day’s 
sessions at the close of the after- 
noon meeting. 

Lord Kylsant and Sir Charles 
will speak at the morning session 
on July 15. Sir Charles will speak 
on the “Educational By-Products 
of Advertising.” 


Consumers Benefit by Canadian 
Tax Reduction 


Following reductions in sales taxes 
and import duties on raw materials, 
Canadian manufacturers of farm im- 
plements are announcing lower prices 
on their products. The Cockshutt Plow 


Company, Frost & Wood Manufactur- 
ing Company, a Deere Plow Com- 
any, Massey-Harris Company and the 
nternational Harvester Company of 
Canada, Ltd., have all issued new price 
lists with the announcement that these 
tax reductions enable them to pass on 
a substantial saving to consumers. 


Jones Brothers Tea Account 


with Dyer 
oy Brothers Tea Company, 
Inc., New_York, has appointed The 
George L. Dyer Company, also of New 
York, as advertising and merchandis- 
ing counsel. 
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I. I. Sperling Heads Cleveland 
Financial Advertisers 


I. I. Sperling, advertising manager of 
the Cleveland rust Company, was 
elected president of the Cleveland Fi- 
nancial Advertising Association at its 
annual meeting last week. He suc- 
ceeds Col. Rogers, advertising 
manager, Guardian Savings & Trust 
Company. 

Other officers elected were: Vice-pres- 
ident, R, Groves, Society for Sav- 
ings; secretary, Virgil D. Allen, Jr., 
Central National Bank Savings & Trust 
Company, and treasurer, Harry E. Mar- 
tin, Guardian Savings & Trust Com. 
pany. 


“Maine Farmer” to Bé Merged 
with Portland’ “Press-Herald” 


Guy P. Gannett, president of the 
Gannett Publishing Company, Augusta, 
Me., informs Printers’ InK that the 
Maine Farmer will be combined with the 
Sunday edition of the Portland Press. 
Herald beginning June 15. This will 
be the second merger of these publica- 
tions. The Press and the Herald, morn- 
ing mewspapers, were purchased and 
consolidated by the Gannett company 
less than three years ago. 


Claude C. Hopkins Starts 
Own Business 


Claude C. Hopkins, who, as pre- 
viously reported in Printers’ Ink, has 
resigned from Lord & Thomas, will en- 
gage in business for himself as an ad- 
vertising writer and counselor, with 
offices in Chicago. He also will direct 
the advertising of several enterprises 
in which he has interests. 


Pepto-Mangan Account for 
Kastor Agency 

. J. Breitenbach Company, New 
York, maker of _Pepto-Mangan, has 
laced its advertising account with the 
fi. W. Kastor & Sons Company, Inc., 
advertising agency of that city. A news- 
paper campaign throughout the country 
will start in October. 


Mothex Account for 
Philadelphia Agency 
S. Walter, Inc., Philadelphia, has 
appointed the Bloomingdale- eiler Ad- 
vertising Agency, of that city, to direct 
the advertising of Mothex bags. ews- 
papers will be used in cities where this 
product has distribution. 


Six-Point League to Hold 
Annual Meeting 


The eighteenth annual meeting of the 
Six-Point League will be held at the 
Advertising Club of New York on 
June 5. At this meeting officers for the 
ensuing year will be elected. 
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A National Campaign 
Conducted Locally ! 


ITHIN a fortnight the Democratic 

clans from every nook and cranny of 
America will begin to assemble in New York 
for their National Convention—the first 
that New York has had in half a century. 








Certain statisticians estimate that there 
will be from 50,000 to 250,000 visitors to 
New York during this gathering. 


THE WORLD brought them here; THE 
WORLD will be their favorite paper during 
their stay. 


You can conduct a local campaign that 
will be national in effect during the next 
month through consistent advertising in 
the columns of 


MALLers BUILDING Puuitzer BUILDING GENERAL MoTorS BUILDING 

Cuicaco Now Yor Derroit 

SECURITIES BUILDING CHANCERY BUILDING TITLE INSURANCE BUILDING 
SEATTLE, WasH. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. Los ANGELES, 
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NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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Wheat is grown commer- 
cially in 42 states. The wheat 
grower’s problems (both pro- 
ducing and marketing) are 
fundamentally the same re- 
gardless of what state he is 
producing in. This is illus- 
trative of what we mean when 
we say that agriculture is 
national—that the farmer’s 
interests are not circum- 
scribed by state boundaries— 
that the farmer’s needs are 
best served by the national 
scope of The Farm Journal. 


farm field 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
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Oklahoma’s Property Value 
Increases 1819% 


IGURES just released by the Department of Commerce 

show that Oklahoma property has increased in value 

from $208,051,000 in 1890 to $3,993,524,000 in 1922, the 
year in which the government report was made. This is 
an increase of $3,785,473,000, or 1819%. 


Oklahoma’s real property and its improvements have an 
estimated value of $2,072,955,000; livestock is valued at 
$120,136,000; farm machinery and implements at $57,- 
031,000; crops and manufactured products at $942,601,000. 


A comparison shows that, with the exception of Texas, which 
has an area nearly four times as large, Oklahoma has a 
far greater wealth than that of any of her neighbors in 
the South Central Group. 


If Oklahoma’s wealth were equally divided, it would give 
each person in the State $1,864. On the basis of population, 
59% of this vast wealth belongs to farmers. 


This fact, added to those of the $265,000,000 value of Okla- 
homa’s 1923 crops, the $25,000,000 to $40,000,000 received 
yearly by farmers from the production of oil, and that the 
present condition of crops indicates a larger and more val- 
uable production this year than in 1923, are strong proofs 
of Oklahoma’s agricultural prosperity. 


The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman is the logical medium 
through which to sell goods in Oklahoma’s vast, rich 
agricultural market. Complete market data and an analysis 
of OFS will be sent on request. 







. Dk 
CARL wiLLIANe 
Edger T.Bell, Adv.Mgr. Oklahoma City. Okla 


THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING CO. 
THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN~ OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 
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Safeguarding Illustrations from 
Recent Rules against 
“Heavy Blacks” 


Newspapers Showing a Tendency to Minimize the Power of Very Strong 
Color Values by Stippling and Special “Doctoring” of Plates 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


Va gradually, the news- 
papers of the country, particu- 
larly those in the larger cities, 
are raising a ban against what 
they term “illustrations with an 
unfair proportion of solid black.” 

Their basic reasons for these 
rules may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 


(1) Any illustration in an advertise- 
ment which carries large and dominating 
areas of solid black, unconsciously, per- 
haps, does an injustice to other adver- 
tisers whose illustrations are not bold 
and equally compelling. 

(2) Heavy blacks are confusing to the 
eye of the newspaper reader. These 
spots distract his gaze and make it dif- 
ficult for him to concentrate, even on 
reading matter, 

(3) Masses of black make for a 
“spotty” and disordered page make-up. 
They are unsightly. They make a news- 
paper page unnecessarily ugly, and the 
newspapers are doing everything in 
their power to increase the artistic 
feature of make-up in general. 

(4) The advertiser apparently is un- 
aware of the fact, but it is seldom that 
broad areas of solid black print well. 
The ink does not distribute evenly. 
Illustrations are often therefore gray, 
mottled, and unsightly. . 

(5) No one newspaper advertisement 
should be permitted to “kill” smaller 
displays, merely because it has been de- 
liberately filled with overpowering 
masses of bla 

(6) Newspapers very much desire, for 
the sake of the make-up of the page, and 
the peace of mind of the reader, to 
present their pages as uniform “masses,” 
rather than as smashing fragments of 
targetlike displays. 

(7) It will work for the betterment 
of all advertisers if no one is permitt 
to thunder through the page. | 

(8) Very often a progressive adver- 
tiser prepares a very beautiful and 
artistic illustration in delicate sketchy 
pen and ink. The heavy-black display, 
directly alongside, does such advertising 
a great injustice. 


All of which sounds quite rea- 
sonable, we think. In any event, 
the spread of the idea is notice- 
able and is not to be ignored by 
advertisers who use newspaper 
space. 


In many large cities, the news- 
paper, aside from its strict rule, 
has. a_ special department for 
“doctoring” the renegades. With- 


. out consulting the advertiser, the 


illustration is made to conform 
to the rules of the publication. 

And all heavy blacks are de- 
leted by any number of interest- 
= processes. 

he newspaper does this on its 
own initiative and in its own 
way. Therefore the illustrative 
feature which the advertiser has 
carefully prepared, will not ap- 
pear, finally, as it was in the be- 
ginning, and there are many keen 
disappointments and much rage 
and gnashing of teeth. 

The newspapers remain ob- 
durate. 

“Submit to it, or stay out,” 
they say—and they mean every 
word, 

Illustrations, prepared by the 
advertiser with a special object 
in mind or for the securing of a 
definite effect, are confronted by 
a somewhat rigid law which may 
undo all that has been previously 
planned. 

But the newspapers say this: 
“We will not be unreasonable. 
Occasions there are, unquestion- 
ably, when solid black is an es- 
sential ‘part of the picture’ and 
when an injustice would be prac- 
ticed if our rules were inflexible. 
You can use black, in any desired 
volume, where the product itself 
demands that black be shown. 

“Thus—if a manufactured ar- 
ticle is indeed black in the orig- 
inal, we will not disturb your 
plate. A black range, a black- 
surfaced object of any kind, that 
is legitimately black as it is 
manufactured and sold, shall not 
be tampered with when your il- 
lustrations are turned over to us 
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or your plates sent in. That is 
a different matter, Our censor- 
ship stops. 

“If, for example, your picture 
was of a stove and that stove is 
black; or if you are advertising 
pianos and the body of the in- 
strument is black in the original, 
we will allow you to run the il- 
lustration as drawn. If, on the 


ET. STEBBING, Gen. Agent, Madison Avenue at 6th &t., New Yerk 


THIS ILLUSTRATION, BEING ABOUT 50 PER CENT BLACK 
WOULD NOT PASS A NUMBER OF PUBLICATIONS. SEE 
HOW IT WAS CHANGED, ON PAGE 64 


other hand, your product is light, 
and you place a heavy black back- 


ground behind it, in order to 
‘set it off we will lighten that 
background and cut down its 
strength by half—or more. We 
may, if we think best, eliminate 
the background entirely.” 

Unfortunately, it sometimes 
happens that when a plate is tam- 
pered with, much of the original 
artistry disappears and many of 
the deft purposes and effects of 
the artist are ridden over rough- 
shod. 

It is far better, therefore, to 
keep the newspaper rules in 
mind, when preparing the illus- 
tration. If certain newspapers on 
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your list will inevitably dispense 
with heavy blacks, attend to such 
details yourself, in ‘advance. For 
the other papers, do as you please. 

The suggestion is merely ad- 
vanced, that the advertiser him- 
self should make his illustrations 
conform to office regulations and 
not “let it go” for some last- 
minute alterations to be made 
in another studio or 
on the plate. 

Some _ surprising 
things take place. 

Repeatedly it occurs 
that due to the en- 
graving ideas inau- 
gurated by the news- 
paper’s mechanical and 
art departments, an 
indifferent and com- 
monplace illustration 
will take on many 
novel and attractive 
features of technique. 

One advertiser, who 
was partial to heavy 
blacks, had a long 
series in hand, in 
which these blacks 
were the dominant 
feature. The first of 
the series was sent, in 
plate form, to a New 
York newspaper. It 
was promptly Ben 
Day’d, stippled and 
converted in a _ pe- 
culiar mixture of out- 
line and tint. 

But in its new form, 
when it was run, it 
was far more novel 
and interesting than when there 
were a great many heavy. blacks 
and the advertiser was so agree- 
ably surprised, that he ordered 
the entire campaign gone over in 
this fashion. 

Just what happens to a news- 
paper illustration, originally very 
black, once it goes into the hands 
of the censor? 

ere are 
processes : 


some of the 


(1) The blacks are cut down to half 
strength by stippling on the plate, in 
white dots or some pattern. 

(2) Blacks are simply tooled out to a 
lighter shade sketchily—anything to de 
crease their strength. 

new drawing is made entirely 
by the newspaper’s special art depart 
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ment, in outline, and contrasts provided 
by means of Ben Day tints and textures, 

(4) A hasty silverprint drawing, con- 
forming to office a is made 
from a proof of the original. 

It is by no means unlikely that 
much of the original effective- 
ness of an illustration may be 
destroyed in the haste of catch- 
ing an insertion. Some illustra- 


Lawrence—only four days 
of open eea—via palatial 
Empress Express Liners — 


Also Monoclass Cabin Steamers 
from Montreal for comfort with 
economy. 


Apply local agents or 


tributed, «shocked the advertiser 

when he saw them in a certain 

newspaper. When the blacks 

were removed, it left a strange 

spectral effect. Summer scenes 
became virtually snow scenes, 

Some advertisers will maintain 

that a certain proportion of black 

is absolutely essential to the suc- 

cess of a campaign. 

But they are mis- 

taken. Tones, which 

are not solid black, 

accomplish almost the 

identical purpose, 

when the drawing is 

started with this idea 

firmly in mind. But 

the artist must know. 

It is a common er- 

ror to suppose that 

“black drawings” are 

necessarily more 

powerful than others. 

But the fact re- 

mains that an adver- 

tiser who uses more 

newspaper advertising 

illustrations than any 

other firm in the 

country, after many 

experiments and years 

of careful study, has 

come around to the 


¢ ‘ belief that pure out- 
C line pictures are far 


more effective than 


£. T. STEBBING, General Agent, Medison Avenue st 44th Street, New York those in which masses 





of black are used with 


HOW ILLUSTRATION, SHOWN ON PAGE 62, WAS CHANGED a heavy hand and a 


TO CONFORM WITH NEWSPAPER RULINGS. 
IN EFFECTIVENESS? 


tions are so built on the ideas of 
distributed blacks, that when they 
are removed, the effect is in the 
direction of confusion. 

Less damage is done, where 
there are a few blacks and “out 
in the open,” as it were. 

The artist who uses black sci- 
entifically, will look with horror 
on what happens, once the weight 
of these areas is cut down or 
entirely eliminated. 

The very things he has sought, 
will disappear. 

Some of the doctored drawings 
make an exceedingly weird and 
ghostly appearance. 

Thus, a series, skilfully planned 
to permit blacks, wisely dis- 


DID IT LOSE deliberate determina- 
tion to “kill off the 
other fellow.” 

Liberal white space is the real 
answer to dominant display. 

A newspaper engraver — and 
these men are carefully selected 
because of their ability to handle 
plates artistically and with a 
minimum amount of damage — 
simply takes a plate, in some in- 
stances, and goes over it with an 
engraving tool. 

They cut down the strength of 
the blacks with dots, with lines, 
with shading which is somewhat 
after the woodcut technique. But 
the majority of illustrations are 
made over. It is necessary to 
handle them in this way. 

We have reproduced with this 
article two illustrations of the 
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is a Philadelphia institution 


It is just as much a part of Philadelphia 
as the Liberty Bell or the City Hall. 


Its unequivocal editorial policy, its rigid 
censorship of advertising, its militant at- 
titude toward evil interests and crooked 
politics have made it the most hated and 
best loved newspaper in the state of 
Pennsylvania. 


Can you conceive of any better way of 
“selling” this North American family 
than broadcasting your message through 
the paper they have always read? 


Its Character Creates Confidence 


THE NORTH AMERICAN 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Tuis adver- 
tisement is one 
of a series deal- 
ing with impor- 
tant questions 
which face the 
advertiser. The 
next message 
will be ‘‘ Where 
Does the Best 
Advertising 
Copy Come 
From?”’ 
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ow shall we 


E will be glad to send to any business 

executive a general memorandum deal- 
ing with 15 different methods of paying manu- 
facturers’ salesmen. 

We find that our contact with clients becomes 
an intimate marketing contact rather than an 
advertising contact only; hence our interest in 
the problems of the manufacturer’s sales de- 
partment as well as those of his advertising 
department. 

Some of the points which should be con- 
sidered in formulating the sales remuneration 
plan in a given business are: 


Will the plan attract desirable recruits? 

Will it hold good salesmen over a period of years? 

Does it assure adequate coverage of old trade? 

Will it assure coverage of every worthwhile prospec- 
tive customer? 

Will it assure adherence to the house policies? 

Will it assure sufficient steady income to prevent 
worry on the part of the salesman? 

Is there a proper reward for house loyalty, good gen- 
eral business judgment, and length of service? 

Does the plan assure proper selling of various sizes 
and items in the line? 

Is the method of payment sufficiently clear and clean- 
cut to the salesman himself? 

10 Is there provision for prompt recognition of any 
sudden growth in the salesman’s productiveness? 

Is the employer protected in case general business 
conditions make the present remuneration im- 
possible? 


Write for a copy of the complete memorandum 
entitled, ‘‘How Shall We Pay Our Salesmen?’’ 
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/eipay our ee 
salesmen ‘ 


ADVERTISERS 
with whom we work: 


Alfred H. Smith Co. 
Djer-Kiss Perfume, Talc, 
Face Powder, Compacts 
and Toiletries 


The Packer Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Packer’s Tar — 
Packer’s Liquid Shampoo 
Packer’s Charm 


Vacuum Oil Company 
Gargoyle Mobiloil 
Gargoyle Lubricating Oils 

for Plant Machinery 
Gargoyle Marine Oils 


Procter & Gamble 
Crisco 
Ivory Soap 
Ivory Soap Flakes 
Chipso 
P. & G. The White 
Naphtha Soap 


Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Sherwin-Williams Paints, 
Varnishes, Stains, Enamels 

North American Dye Corp. 
Sunset Dyes 

Walter M. Lowney Co. 


Lowney’s Chocolates 


The National City Co. 


Investment Securities 


The Wilson Fastener Co. 
Wilsnaps 
Wilsnap Lingerie Clasps 


Seaboard National Bank 





































THE BLACKMAN COMPANY 
120 West 42nd St., New York 


Please send your memorandum, “How shall we 
pay our salesmen?”’ 
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before-and-after variety, to show 
definitely what sometimes happens. 

In the original, the Canadian 
Pacific two-column display was 
made up of 50 per cent black, as 
shown in the reproduction. 

But this would not pass a cer- 
tain number of newspapers, and 
the second reproduction illustrates 
what happened. 

Wherever solid blacks were em- 
ployed by the artist, these areas 
were interpreted in Ben Day 
stippled tints. 

The distribution of light and 
shade was exactly the same; the 
only difference was in the weight 
of this color. But to do this, it 
is necessary,.in many instances, 
to make a silverprint drawing in 
outline and have the tones placed 
there by the engraver, when he 
makes his plate. 

From our own viewpoint, we 
do not think that the illustration 
suffered by this deletion of 
blacks. 

In many respects, it waS more 
artistic and it was apparent, in 
the case of the original plate, 
that the blacks were smeary and 
gray and mottled, which gave an 
unsatisfactory technique, as 
printed in certain newspapers and 
under certain circumstances. 

Where the illustration is com- 
plicated and the blacks distrib- 
uted in an _ intricate manner, 
some distressing changes take 
place. 

The entire character of a pic- 
ture may be changed. 

Often the story it desires to 
project is nullified and weakened. 

But how can the situation be 
handled by the advertiser? 

What is he to do? It would be 
expensive to make different draw- 
ings for different newspapers, 
many of which might have some- 
what conflicting rules. 

One extra set of plates will 
suffice for -all of the newspapers 
on your list which have a law 
against “heavy blacks.” 

The most economical idea is to 
have a very clean, black proof 
made, mounted, and worked over 
by the same artist who designed 
the original. 

He will find a way to “doctor” 
this proof, and when it conforms 
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to the “lightening” process, a plate 
can then be made from the proof, 

It does not mean an entirely 
new drawing, although we do 
not doubt there may be occasions 
when it will be necessary to “start 
fresh.” 

The value of masses of black 
has been greatly over-estimated. 

In any event, the advertiser 
must face the music. And we 
are very certain that the rule is 
finding even larger number of 
adherents. 

If, therefore, the newspaper 
page is to carry many separate 
advertisements, illustrated, which 
are of one general, common tone- 
value, there is but one way to 
“beat the game” and seek that 
dominating display which is de- 
sirable. 

Use white space judiciously. 

This, combined with a dra- 
matic subject and shrewd compo- 
sition, will take the place of 
heavy blacks. 

It will give the advertiser, to 
an even greater degree, the very 
thing he has been seeking by 
means of dominating, overwhelm- 
ing areas of black. 


Retailer Advertises Garage 
Service in Timely Copy 


Recent rulings by the Buffalo City 
Council abolishing automobile parking 
on a number of streets in the business 
section of the city were taken as an 
advertising opportunity by the Klein- 
hans Company, men’s clothing. This 
firm arranged with a nearby garage for 
bulk parking accommodations and im- 
mediately advertised “Free parking 
space” to its customers. 

“Upon driving your auto into the 
garage,” the advertising read, “you 
are given the usual parking check. 
After you have made your purchases 
here, you will be given a refund ticket* 
which on presentation at the garage 
transfers the charge from you to us. 
Parking, however, is limited to two 
hours only.” 


Again Heads Philadelphia 
Advertising Women 


Katherine M. Flana; was re-elected 
president of The Philadelphia Club of 
Advertising Women at its annual meet- 
ing last week. This is Miss Flanagan’s 
third term. The following were elected 
to the board of directors. M. Helen 
Campbell, Marie A. Creamer, Anna K. 
Tohnson, Beatrice Kemp, Ellen Patton. 
Ruth Pratt, Elsa Raetzer, and ‘Martha 
T. Shade. 
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A New Force it 


LIBERTY offers manufacturers | 
an opportunity to derive more © 
from their national advertising. © 
They are already using it as aforce- | 
ful merchandising influence —thus 
providing closer cooperation with @ 
their sales organizations. Dealers @ti 
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JVIFFERENT 
It is altogether different — 


~in that it is the only national publica- . 
tion with last minute news-pictures 


~in its editorial purpose and content 


~in that it appeals to every member of 
the family buying unit 


~—in that its makeup puts advertisements 
on a par with editorial content. 





merican Business 


@and jobbers are already using it 
#as a weekly index of quick-moving 
@nerchandise. LIBERTY is tangible 
@leverage in the hands of salesmen, — 


t thus becomes an instrument for 


i more direct and influential trade 
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“Let us tell you the whole story” 











When a New Product Is Distinct 
from Regular Line 


The Kroydon Company Finds That Even Pliers and Golf Clubs Have 
Some Qualities in Common 


HEN a manufacturer adds 
a totally different product 
to his line he often finds that 
many of the new problems he 
faces are totally unlike the old 
ones. Yet there are usually a 
few *fundamentals which enable 
the old-established manufacturer 
to make quick progress with his 
new item, even in an unfamiliar 
trade. The prestige of the old 
name, valuable trade connections, 
a reputation for quality, and cer- 
tain tried fundamentals in pro- 
organization and_ sales 
policies, all aid the established 
manufacturer when he brings out 
something different. 
The Pabst Company of Mil- 
waukee, for example, went into 


the cheese business and discov- 
ered that the reputation for qual- 


ity, built in the Blue Ribbon 
days before Volstead, helped sell 
cheese in these later times. “Our 
experience proved,” said W. O. 
Moller, sales manager of the 
company, “that merchandise is 
merchandise, and selling is sell- 
ing, no matter what may be 
the direction in which your ef- 
fort tends. We find the same 
machinery that used to sell 
beer is now selling cheese. The 
adaptation is slightly different, 
the field is not the same, but 
basically, our present selling 
shows no variation from the prin- 
ciples on which we achieved our 
initial success. We found, and 
are finding, that the name of 
Pabst is an asset. We gained in 
the past a certain prestige which 
we are now transferring to a 
totally different class of mer- 
chandise.” . 

Like Pabst, the Kraeuter Corh- 
pany of Newark, N. J., had 
built a reputation for quality on 
its original line; tools of preci- 
sion, mostly pliers, which had 
been a lvertised and sold through 
dealers for many years. How 
this company, under the slogan 
“Ask Any Mechanic,” helped 


make pliers part of the ordi- 
nary household equipment, was 
described in full in Printers’ 
Ink of November 1, 1923. In 
the manufacture of tools, sold to 


- householders, with the mechanic 
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as expert advisor, the company 
built a large drop forging plant. 
Enlarged for war work, this 
plant after the war produced the 
company’s regular line of tools 
and pliers, and also the usual 
commercial forgings. 


HOW A NEW PRODUCT WAS ADDED 


Early in 1921 a combination of 
several factors started the com- 
pany in a totally new sort of busi- 
ness in addition to its regular 
line. For many years, the com- 
pany had produced, as a sample 
of its work, a novelty in the form 
of a drop-forged paperweight, 
which was distributed to its cus- 
tomers. This particular year the 
head of the company, who hap- 
pened to be a golf enthusiast, 
conceived the idea of drop-forg- 
ing a mashie head, which the re- 
cipient could have fitted to a 
shaft and use in his favorite 
sport. 

A golf professional’s advice 
was sought and the mashie head 
was made. Just about this time 
things were slack in the regular 
line Die cutters are valuable 
men in an organization of this 
kind, so the best men were set 
to work cutting dies for this 
mashie head, -and 5,000 were 
forged and given away as a 
sample of the company’s drop- 
forging work. 

This mashie was made of steel, 
heat-treated along the sole, to 
prevent denting and nicking. 

In a short time letters started 
to come to the pliers factory 
in large numbers, from enthusi- 
astic golf professionals and 
players, urging the company to 
make a line of high-quality clubs 
—like the sample mashie. 

After many golfers had been 
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heard from, a separate company 
called the Kroydon Company was 
formed by the officers of Kraeu- 
ter & Co., and the services of 
club designers were secured so 
that the golf clubs, for which 
there seemed to be such a de- 


After 300 Years—Golf Clubs 
Have Been Standardized! 


‘You have noticed that « midiron of one make 

somedimes has about the sume loh ass mashie of 
make 

“le there, or is 


x have asked 
hoe om correct dagger ol bht 
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don Company adopted the golf 
slogan, “Ask Any  Pro,’-,; 
distribution was arrang 
through the golf professional a 
the prospect’s golf club, as well 
as through a few stores. 
The terms and ideas f: 
older business are 
being used in this 
new line. In the com- 
pany’s booklet, for 
example, Kroydon 
clubs are described as 
being “scientifically 
designed and precisely 
standardized.” The 
advantage of heat- 


1m the 
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treated and hardened 
steel irons is featured 
in a newspaper adver- 
tisement which reads: 

The average  niblick, 


after a month’s use is as 
battered and scarred as 
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STEEL SHAFTS 
eters 
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THE NEW PRODUCT ADVERTISED WITH COPY EXPRESSING 


PRIDE OF THE MAKER 


mand, could be made to meet 
the discriminating market. 

At the start of this new com- 
pany’s sales problems, the expe- 
rience of the long established 
parent concern helped consider- 


ably. 

In selling pliers, the parent 
company has long made a point 
of quality, and specially designed 
pliers to meet each particular 
need. Following this policy, each 
club became a tool of precision 
for a definite golf problem, and 
the advertising copy became 
precise business copy, instead of 
general copy talking about the 
joy of watching a drive down the 
fairway, or the satisfaction of a 
perfect niblick shot out of the 
trap. 

From the slogan used with so 
much success in selling pliers, 
“Ask Any Mechanic,” the Kroy- 
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STEEL SHAFTS ave 
furnished for a 


if it had been used as a 
trench digger. This nib- 
lick is indifferent to 
gravel, cinders, rocks and 
other club wreckers. The 
heat-treated sole is hard 
as tool steel—and you 
can tear into a tough lie 
with the confidence which 
spells the difference be- 
tween getting out of 
trouble and staying in! 

At the top of each 
ai} Page of the Kroydon 
“ catalogue, in which 
the different designs 
’ of clubs are shown 
with a technical description, is the 
statement, “A reputation is at 
stake in Kroydon quality’—and 
the Kraeuter reputation, made over 
a long period of years by the pliers, 
is used as a sales argument for the 
golf tool, just as the Pabst reputa- 
tion helped sell cheese. ; 

A new sort of introduction to 
this new line took place when the 
company recently gave a dinner 
to more than sixty golf profes- 
sionals which amounted to a style 
show of golf clubs for the com- 
ing year, The new models were 
shown there, and selling plans 
for the coming season were dis- 
cussed. 

Having selected its copy appeal 
and its sales outlet from its pre- 
vious business, the Kroydon Com- 
pany found that most of the 
similarity stopped right there. 
Nevertheless, with many of the 
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MORNING PAPERS, GET ACTION 


THE SAME DAY 


False 
‘Teeth 


—a Parable 











IRCULATION, like false teeth, can be 

made to look attractive—and such cir- 
culation gets by on its appearance until you 
put a task up to it: Like biting a walnut 
with the false teeth we were talking about. 
Then, if it doesn’t produce, you got to use 
other methods. 


The Enquirer’s circulation is with the upper 
and the big, strong middle class: Tax- 
payers, merchants, business men and skilled 
workmen. The class that earns 82% of 
Cincinnati’s Total Income—circulation that 
can bite a walnut without getting the 
toothache. 


Put it on your schedule, because it 


Covers Cincinnati Every Day 


Covers in the Way That PAYS 


R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


. A. KLEIN 
Chicago 742 Market Street 
New York e. San Francisco 








~ CINCINNATI ~ 


SNQUIRER 


One of the Worlds Greatest Newspapers 
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problems in selling the new prod- 
uct so different from the regular 
line, the company found certain 
advantages to make up for them. 
For one thing, it was customary 
when hiring salesmen for the 
line of pliers, to put a salesman 
through a long course of fac- 
tory and office preparation before 
he was sent out on the road. In 
the matter of golf clubs, however, 
the company engaged a number 
of young men, some of whom 
had no experience in selling what- 
ever. But these men did know 
golf, and they could talk the same 
language as the golf professional. 
One such man after one-half 
hour in the home office went out 
on the road and his success was 
immediate. His knowledge of 
just what these clubs would do, 
did the selling. Salesmen who 
liked the feel of golf clubs and 
who thoroughly enjoyed the game 
were given a product about 
which they could enthuse—and 
the greatest difficulty for this 
sales force lay in the fact that 
it was very hard for them to 
keep samples. When the buyer 
of golf clubs was asked to take 
the sample club-in his hands to 
look it over, it was almost like 
pulling teeth to try and get it 
back from him. One of the 
other advantages the company 
discovered was that some of the 
“hard-nut” customers for their 
regular line, who would not talk 
pliers on a bet to any salesman, 
were willing to talk golf and golf 
clubs till the cows came home. 
Thus, the new item, totally dif- 
ferent from the rest of the com- 
pany’s products, helped to form 
acquaintances and _ friendships 
which could probably not have 
been won in any other way. 
Some of the salesmen for the 
new line have been recruited 
from the ranks of golf profes- 
sionals, They have proved good 
salesmen when calling on sport- 
ing. goods stores and the hard- 
ware trade. Their sales talk has 
been sufficiently different from 
the average to interest the pros- 
pect. Instead of talking only the 
quality of the. goods, they have 
been able to pass on much live 
information on golf and golf 
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clubs, which the prospect in turn 
retails to his customers. 

Thus another well-established 
company, bringing out a product 
in a totally different linc, has 
found that some of the funda- 
mentals discovered in previoys 
experience’ will work now, byt 
that new conditions require new 
sales treatment based upon the 
unusual features of the new prod- 
uct and its possible sales outlets. 


Plans to Advertise Varnish 
Renewer 


An advertising campaign is contem 
plated on a varnish renewer by Edward 
W'. Bruce, doing business as the Sy- 
perior Varnish Re-new-er Company, at 
Santa Ana, Calif., as soon as produc. 
tion is under way with machinery now 
being installed. The product, on which 
the trade-mark “Four-C” is used, is 
intehded to eliminate the necessity of 
removing old varnish from a surface 
before applying a new finish. Kindred 
products. manufactured are a furniture 
polish, auto body polish, and auto top 
dressing. 


New Automobile Accessory to 
Be Advertised 


The Safe-T-Stat Company, Inc., Phil- 
adelphia, is placing a distant type of 
industrial thermometer on the automo- 
bile market. The product, known as 
the “Safe-T-Stat,” is for determining 
engine temperature and registering it 
on the instrument board. Business 
papers are now being used to introduce 
the product to the trade. A_ national 
advertising campaign to the consumer 
is scheduled in general magaziries. 


Has Country Club Soda 
Account 


The Country Club Soda Company, 
Springfield, Mass., has placed its adver 
tising account with the Ralph T. Foye 
Advertising Agency of that city. West: 
ern and Southern New England news 
papers are being used at the present time. 


New Account for Philadelphia 
Agency 

Not-a-Toy Manufacturing Com- 

pany, Philadelphia, has placed its ad- 

vertising account with the Theodore E 

Ash Advertising Agency, of that city. 


The 


Becomes Bonsib, Incorporated 
Bonsib-Brattin, Inc., an advertising 

business conducted at Peru, !nd., has 

changed its name to Bonsib, Inc. 
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Who Are the Readers of 


7 N 


Gbe HUMAN Magazine 
FOUNDED 1898 by Dr: ORISON SWETT MARDEN 


LL sorts of notions have been held as 
to the kind of person who reads 


SUCCESS. 
No one knew—exactly. 


SUCCESS advertisers realized that here 
was a mighty responsive group. But that 
did not answer the question, so often 
asked, “Just what kind of person is the 


SUCCESS reader?” 


We determined to find out. We dug in. 
Now there is no more guesswork about it. 


An extensive investigation, just com- 
pleted, visualizes the SUCCESS reader 


from every angle. 


How many men—women—families— 


read SUCCESS P 
How old are they? 
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Where do they live? | 





What are their living standards P 


What are their occupations? 


How many own automobiles, and in what 


price-class are they P 


How many are radio “‘fans’’ P 


What other magazines do they read be- 


sides SUCCESS P 


All this vital data, presented in tabular 






form and graphic charts, will be fur- 
nished to national advertisers and agen- 
cies upon request to the SUCCESS Mar- 


keting department. 


This is the key to a buyers’ 


group of half 


a million people which national adver- 
tisers want to reach. They believe in 


Cie HUMAN Aagazine 


251 FOURTH AVENUE 


SUCCESS and in SUCCESS advertisers. 


MARKETING DEPARTMENT 


FOUNDED 1898 by Dr ORISON SWETT MARDEN 


~) 





NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Write to THE FARMER 
for Information on a 
New Plan Which 


Enables Your Salesmen 
to Get Dealers to Mer- 
chandise Your Product 
More Thoroughly. 


THE FarMER has 
developed this plan 
as a result of 12 
Years of Practical 
Experience on the 
“Firing Line.” 



















The Northwest's Only Weekly Farm Paper 


Wallace C. Richardson, 


Western Representatives: Eastern Representatives: 
STANDARD FARM CASED, ton, a WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Ine. 
Mor. 


95 Madison Ave. 
New York City 


Largest Farm Circulation Covering the Northwest 
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The Relation of the Sales Manager 
to His Salesmen 


There Are Five Equally Important Periods during Which Sales Manager 
and Salesman Must Have a Perfect Understanding 


By R. W. Lindsay 


General Sales Manager, Pratt & Lambert, Inc. 


HAT a sublime state of af- 

fairs would prevail if the 
necessity for bosses should dis- 
appear; if each salesman could, as 
sales managers believe they do, 
understand the necessity for co- 
operation and the policies of the 
house and, operating accordingly, 
work in perfect harmony. Such a 
Utopia, we know, is impossible, 
and as long as the world exists 
we must have leaders—leaders in 
war, leaders in politics, leaders 
in business and leaders of sales- 
men. 

For convenience sake, I have 
considered the relationship ‘of the 
sales manager to his salesmen 
as divided into five periods, each 


of which is equally important and 
during each of which both sales- 


men and sales manager are 
bound to have perfect wunder- 
standing in order that they may 
approach a relationship that will 
be profitable for both. 

The first might be called the 
“Courtship’—the prospective sales- 
man courting with the sales 
manager with the thought in mind 
of joming hands with his organi- 
zation. Many sales managers lose 
sight of the importance of impres- 
sions made on men’s minds even 
before they are enrolled. Every 
sales manager has his own ideas 
about interviewing men for sales 
positions. Some make use of the 
professional interviewer, some put 
the prospect through a scheme of 
analysis, thorough and logical, yet 
perhaps so machinelike as to bury 
Personality almost entirely. Some, 
on the other extreme, are so care- 
less in their selection of men that 
they would do better as foremen 
of a gang of laborers than as 
sales managers. 

From an address made before the 


Paint and Varnish Sales Managers’ 
Counci! on June 4, at Detroit. 


I do not condemn those who 
resort to scientism to hire sales- 
men, for at least they are trying 
to get the best. On the other 
hand, I have no patience with the 
sales manager who says: “‘A 
man’s a man for a’ that,’ and we'll 
give him a whirl and see what 
happens.” 


WHAT A MIDDLE COURSE MEANS 


However, I am convinced that 
a middle course means greater 
satisfaction, less turnover, less 
waste of time and money, big- 
ger business, more happiness in 
life and a relationship later on 
that more nearly approaches the 
ideal. 

I do not wish to preach, nor 
discuss how to hire men, but I do 
wish to establish the fact that a 
relationship, to be successful, 
should be started early. Some- 
times the best information about a 
man comes from him spontane- 
ously, before you know him, be- 
fore prejudices are established 
and, before he begins to speak, 
the things he may think will do 
him the most good, rather than 
what he believes. Get close to the 
man at the start. Impart to him 
what the company stands for, the 
principles you yourself believe in 
in business, and when he leaves 
your office, whether he is consid- 
ered seriously or not, be certain 
he goes away with the feeling that 
the man with whom he has just 
talked would be a good friend to 
any man. If the prospect becomes 
a part of your force, you have 
laid the proper groundwork and 
if not you have at least increased 
your company’s good-will—in a 
small measure, yet perhaps more 
than you at the time realize. 

The second period follows after 
the decision seriously te consider 
the man for a position. You look 
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up his references and find he is 
OK;; then you arrange for him to 
come for a final interview. You 
tell him he will be hired provid- 
ed his references are satisfac- 
tory. You have now reached the 
period when it is necessary to 
discuss compensation, and the Al- 
mighty Dollar injects itself, and, 
after all, becomes the real issue. 
Here: is a real opportunity to lay 
the first brick in the foundation 
of a relationship that will pay divi- 
dends or, as has happened many 
times, the seed of discontent is 
sown and as a result an otherwise 
profitable harvest will be blighted. 

More good men have had their 
minds warped by getting off on 
the wrong foot as regards salary, 
expenses, etc., than for any other 
reason. Why? Because it is the 
money he earns which means life 
for his family and himself, and 
the more worthy the man, the 
harder he will fight and the more 
bitter he will become if he starts 
out feeling that while you have 
hired him, you have done so on 
a basis that you have forced upon 
him because you have the power. 
It is far better to be a little too 
generous than to be mean, even 
to the slightest degree. 

Let me entreat sales managers 
to remember the days when they 
were, perhaps, salesmen, or held 
minor positions, and whatever ar- 
rangement a sales manager may 
make with a salesman as regards 
salary, let him be certain, first 
of all, that it is entirely fair to 
the salesman as well as to the 
house; secondly that it is thor- 
oughly understood. 

What I shall call the training 
period now ensues. 

Sales managers have different 
ways of educating salesmen; they 
all have different ideas as to the 
amount of information that a 
salesman should have before he 
starts out. They all have different 
ideas as to the amount of school- 
ing he should have as regards 
salesmanship. I shall not even 
attempt to discuss this most im- 
portant subject. Suffice it to say 
that I cannot conceive of any 
organization allowing a man to 
start out’ without a thorough 
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schooling and as comprehensive a 
training as possible in the mer. 
chandising of his products 

At the same time, regardless of 
how and to what degree this 
schooling may be carried out 
there comes a time when 4 sales. 
man is about ready to start, and 
this, to my mind, is one of the 
most critical of his carecr. He 
may be going 1,000 miles away 
from the office, yet he is going 
to represent the company in that 
territory, and unless at this time 
the sales manager himself takes 
the helm, the salesman is likely. 
unconsciously, perhaps, to go so 
far afield that he will be a failure. 


SOME SUBJECTS THAT NEED 
EXPLANATION 


At this time a sales manager 
should review very carefully the 
history of your company, explain 
its policies so very thoroughly 
and so very clearly that there can 
be no chance for a misunderstand- 
ing. Explain very carefully as to 
what the company expects—not 
what it hopes, but actually what 
it expects. If necessary, explain 
to him what the company expects 
from him as regards his behavior, 
Explain as thoroughly as possible 
to him all the trade practices. 
Explain thoroughly the methods 
employed by the company for 
handling salesmen and_ explain, 
furthermore, the sales manager's 
own position. The salesman should 
understand what the sales man- 
ager expects, and, above all, should 
thoroughly understand that the 
sales manager is to be considered 
his friend and would like to be 
his advisor and wants the sales- 
man to come to him for any kind 
of advice, whether it be personal 
or company business. 

Many concerns have contracts 
that embody many of these various 
agreements and precepts and, to 
my mind, this is a splendid idea. 
I am convinced that every com- 
pany should have a contract, a 
working agreement with its men, 
which would place clearly before 
the men in type what is expected 
of them. This, I believe, by being 
clearly understood, would obviate 
many of the disagreeable develop- 
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“nsive a 

'e mer. Subject—Budget-izing Your Advertising Estimates 

| ~~ Gentlemen: 

ee thi 

od ok We submit our Advertising Estimates in a form which, we 
1 Sales- are told, is entirely new. This form has conveniences and 
rt, and advantages in simplifying the advertiser’s financial set-up 
of the and method of handling payments. 

“ He Advertising is a financial problem. The bills have to be 
> yy paid on discount dates. It is confusing to the manufacturer 

S going if he is comparatively new in advertising to find that pay- 
in that ment dates have so little bearing on issue dates. For ex- 

us time ample, July magazines are marked “July,” but among the 

f takes leaders two coming out June 5th must be paid May 29th; 

+ likely, two coming out on June 10th must be paid June 5th; while 

po $0 another appearing June 10th is payable on June 10th. One 
ailure. comes out on June 15th and is payable June 20th; while 


EED three come out on June 20th, of which one requires payment 

on June 15th and one on June 20th. One comes out June 
— 23rd and is payable July 1st; while one coming out July 
il = ist is payable June 30th, etc, etc. One weekly magazine, 
By Oe coming out July 5th, 12th, 19th and 26th, is payable July 


—_ 30th—recognizing the advertiser’s just right to “prove de- 
nuk livery” before payment. Newspapers generally give the 
worsen desired opportunity to check insertions before payment. 

ly as to The copy department is much interested in issue dates, but 
*ts—not the advertiser has his eyes fixed on payment dates. He 
ly what knows that whatever may be the returns, present or future, 
explain either in the form of prestige or increased sales, he must 
expects pay the cost when due. 

ae Consequently we make out our advertising estimates ac- 
ten oe cording to payment dates. The advertiser can copy our 
otha estimates month by month, right into his monthly. budget, 
" rn whether he operates by a fiscal or the calendar year. In 
explain this. way: all advertising payments are assembled with 
snager’s expenditures. for materials, factory operation, sales force, 
should new equipment, general overhead, taxes, depreciation and 
: on everything else. 

, should In our twenty-nine years of advertising, manufacturing 
vat the and selling, we have learned to base all our operations on 
sidered practical rather than theoretical business procedure. We 
> to be meet the client on his own ground and think of his problem 
> sales- from his own standpoint, keeping in harmony with his manu- 
ny kind facturing, selling and distributing facilities. 

er sonal Any advertiser on the lookout for better agency service, 
_— may have the opportunity of seeing just how we budget-ize 
caaail our advertising estimates if he does not compete with any 
her yr of our present clients. 

id idea. Yours very truly, 

y com 

ract, a 

ts os WPS rutLd Company Ws 
before 

s<pected Advertising Agency 
y being Member of American Association of Advertising Agencies 


bviate ; 
edie 454 Fourth Ave. N. Y. 
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ments which sometimes wreck the 
careers of what would otherwise 
be successful salesmen. 

I have mentioned three of the 
periods in the career of a new 
salesman, and the fourth begins as 
he starts out on his territory. 
This really should be called the 
probation period, and is another 
most critical time in any sales- 
man’s career. He is supposed to 
be saturated with facts about his 
goods—with the _ principles of 
salesmanship, with good advice of 
all kinds and, with this capital, is 
supposed to produce orders. 

The sales manager who wishes 
to make the most out of his in- 
vestment watches over his sales- 
men at this time most intently, for 
unless a salesman and his work 
are followed most conscientiously, 
there is imminent danger of him 
getting away to a bad start, of 
forming habits and sometimes al- 
most unbelievable ideas as to 
what is expected of him and as 
to the proper methods of handling 
his territory. 

Watch his work closely for a 
while, then call him in and don’t 
wait too long before doing so. 
Greet him when he comes into the 
office for the first time with the 
same good nature that the most 
successful and perhaps most sensi- 
tive salesmen meet with. 

Some sales managers feel that 
the new man must receive lots of 
letters. To my mind, the wise sales 
manager will send him few letters 
and let each letter contain thoughts 
expressed in such a way as to be 
of help to the salesman and, above 
all, his letters will be buoyant in 
tone. 

In the case of almost every new 
salesman there comes a time when 
perhaps a sales manager must de- 
termine as to whether or not he 
has made a mistake in hiring him. 

At this time it is a good idea 
to take a pencil and write down 
on one side of a line all the rea- 
sons why this salesman was hired 
and on the other side the reasons 
why it is believed he won’t do. 
Too much thought and care can- 
not be exercised in arriving at 
the proper answer. 

Only a few weeks before you 
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believed you had every reason why 
this man would succeed. Now yoy 
must completely reverse “yourself 
if you release him. On the other 
hand it is only a man with a one- 
way mind that never changes it 
and a bad investment now is bet- 
ter than a very bad investment 
later. One thought you should 
keep before you at all times js 
that all runners are not 10-yard 
dash men. Some excel only in 
the marathon and become equally 
as famous. 


HOW TO DISCHARGE A SALESMAN 


If the scales finally tip on the 
wrong side, there is only one an- 
swer: your man must go and you 
have now the painful duty of let- 
ting him out gracefully. Don't 
let your embarrassment in doing 
this lead you into a mood of im- 
patience such that you spoil at the 
final meeting all the good impres- 
sions you may have previously 
made. Take sufficient time and 
care to let your man thoroughly 
understand why you have reached 
this decision. Remember, whereas 
this man may not have been a suc- 
cess with you, he may be a success 
with someone else and you can 
perhaps recover considerably on 
your poor investment by having 
him carry away as much good-will 
as possible. 

If, on the other hand, the 
scales tip on the right side, our 
Mr. Man is now a regular. From 
this point on, if the relationship 
of sales manager and salesman has 
been properly founded, both will 
go along with little trouble, pro- 
vided each plays the game as he 
started. 

Perhaps many, in considering 
this subject, would start where | 
am about to close, but I sin- 
cerely believe that so much de- 
pends upon sales manager and 
salesman having a perfect under- 
standing beginning at the time of 
the initial interview, that I have 
perhaps over-emphasized the im- 
portance of the earlier periods. 

Every sales manager, I am sure, 
watches his men’s work very care- 
fully and analyzes it—watches the 
relation of calls to orders, the way 
in which each man works his ter- 
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GiIn the old days an 
advertising man was a 
Jack-of-all-trades who 
wrote the copy, made 
the layout and speci- 
fied Cheltenham Bold. 
Now each step calls for 
a specialist— fine typog- 
raphy calls for Bundscho 


J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 


58 E. WASHINGTON - 10 E. PEARSON 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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This Improved Columbian Clasp Envelope 
was mailed on the 17th of January. It trav- 
eled from: 

New York to San Francisco . 
San Francisco to Boston . 
Boston to Los Angeles. . 
Los Angeles to Summit, N. J. 


Total 


. 3180 miles 
. 3304 “ 


12,839 miles 


This envelope has traveled 
12,839 miles 


OU’VE seen envelopes that 


have come to grief in short 


journeys between the postal stations 
of a single city. 

You’ve seen others that, after a 
trip of fifty or a hundred miles, 
looked like a Mexican general after 
a hard campaign. 

When you put your time and 
money into a catalog, you want to 
know in what condition it will reach 
the man whose business you want. 

The envelope maker’s claim of 
extraordinary strength and protec- 
tive qualities may mean much—or 
nothing. We made this interesting 
test to get actual proof of what cer- 
tain envelopes could and would 
survive. 

Five catalog dummies were made 
up, each of 64 pages, 914 x 12 inches. 
The paper was a trifle heavier than 


is ordinarily used in catalogs this 
size. Each dummy was placed in an 
envelope to fit, bought in the open 
market. A route of approximately 
12,000 miles was decided upon. 

All five envelopes were first mailed 
to San Francisco. Friends in that 
and the next two cities were asked 
to forward the envelopes, upon ar- 
rival, to the next point. 


Half the distance around 
the world 


The survivor of this twice-trans- 
continental trip is pictured above— 
an Improved Columbian Clasp En- 
velope. After this journey, equal to 
half way round the globe, the edges 
were “roughed,” but broken only in 
two places, and very slightly, where 
they had been tut by repeated con- 
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tact with the cord used to bundle 
the envelopes in the post office and 
on the railway mail cars. 

This envelope has done thirteen 
times the normal service — has 
crossed the continent four times— 
has been sorted and re-sorted five 
times at terminal post offices, and 
we have no way of knowing how 
many more times in the railway 
mail cars. 

Yet the corners are practically as 
good as the day this envelope began 
its long journey. The seams have 
not “started.””’ The clasp is still 
anchored as firmly as when the 
envelope came from the machine 
that made it. 

The post office has not had to re- 
inforce or patch this envelope. No 
cord or other “‘outside”’ fastener 
was needed to help it over the last 
lap of its journey. 

When it was opened, its contents 
were as perfect as the day they left 
New York. 


The Improved COLUMBIAN 
CLASP ENVELOPE 


The Improved Columbian Clasp 
Envelope is a strong container,made 
of tough XXXX Jute, and fastened 
with a double-tongued clasp of mal- 
leable steel. The clasp is anchored 
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firmly in the double thickness of the 
seam. This unusually rugged en- 
velope is used by stores, mercantile 
houses, and mail order concerns to 
carry catalogs and samples of mer- 
chandise. s 

There are thirty-one useful sizes, 
small enough for a Congressman to 
mail seeds in—large enough for the 
mail order house that sends out an 
11x 14inch catalog. Improved 
Columbian Clasp Envelopes are 
carried in stock by almost all good 
stationers, paper merchants and 
printers. If yours cannot supply 
you, write the General Offices of the 
United States Envelope Co., Spring- 
field, Mass., and you will be put into 
touch with a nearby distributor. 

Jobbers can get prompt deliveries 
from any of the divisions of the 
United States Envelope Company, 
which are: - 

Location Division 

Worcester, Mass. 

Logan, Swift & Brigham Env. Co. 
Rockville, Conn. White, Corbin & Co. 
Hartford, Conn. Plimpton Mfg. Co. 
Springfield, Mass. Morgan Env. Co. 
Waukegan, IIl. National Env. Co. 
Springfield, Mass. P. P. Kellogg & Co. 
Worcester, Mass. Whitcomb Env. Co. 
Worcester, Mass. W. H. Hill Env. Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind., Central States Env. Co. 
San Francisco, Cal., Pacific Coast Env. Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Monarch Env. Co 





See how much better Improved Columbian Clasp Envelopes are than those 
you are now using—by YOUR OWN TEST 


Make this interesting comparative test 
yourself. You can do so without trouble 
or expense. It may save you thousands of 
dollars’ worth of orders which you stand 
tolose, if, because of inadequate envelopes, 
your next catalog fails to arrive safely, 


ing Set. 


and in good shape. All you will need to 
do is to address three envelopes. Use the 
coupon andthe Improved Columbian Clasp 
Testing Set will come to your desk 
promptly and without cost to you. 








United States Envelope Company 
Dept. XX, Springfield, Mass. 
Seni us, without charge or obligation, your Test- 


ae 


Address: ... 


Individual. . 
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ritory, the thoroughness with 
which he makes his reports, the 
promptness with which he sends 
in these reports, his expenses and 
many other details. This is, of 
course, very necessary and at the 
same time all important, but yet 
I believe sales managers have 
stopped far short of their re- 
sponsibility if they have only the 
impressions of his work as it 
comes across their desks. They 
should have the other side of the 
picture, the impressions he is 
establishing for their company 
with the trade, the good-will he 
is building in his territory, the 
future he is insuring for his house 
and for himself. In other words, 
whether or not we have in this 
salesman a fly-by-night or a real 
gold bond investment. 

Make it a point, whenever pos- 
sible, to visit at the home of sales- 
men. You'll get a close-up view 
of your man and his family that 
will help a great deal in your 
future dealings with him. 

I can think of no_ simpler 
formula for a_ successful rela- 
tionship such as I have attempted 
to define earlier, than that in all 
dealings with your salesmen you 
apply the Golden Rule and never 
let any matter, even though it may 
seem inconsequential, be dismissed 
without a perfect understanding. 


Oklahoma City Advertising 
Women Elect Officers 


Miss R. J. Adams, of the Oklahoma 
Cotton Growers’ Association, has become 
president of the Oklahoma City Wo- 
men’s Advertising Club. Miss Rose 
Goldstein has been made vice-president 
and Miss Loleta Tomer, secretary. 


H. C. Darling with 
Seabrook Company 


H. C. Darling, recently sales man- 
ager of the Bowker Chemical Company, 
New York, has joined the Seabrook 
Company, Bridgeton, N. J., grower of 
fruits; vegetables and flower bulbs. 


Representing Karle Litho- 
graphic Company 
Albert E. Gelsthorpe has been placed 
in charge of the New England office at 
Boston of the Karle Lithographic Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Allen-Bradley to Increase 


Advertising 

The Allen-Bradley Company, Mil 
waukee, electric controlling apparatus 
has made application for registration of 
its trade-mark, the letters “A-B” en. 
closed in an octagonal design. This 
trade-mark is used on electric starters 
and several radio products. 

Concerning one of the latter, F. F, 
Loock, general manager, informs 
Printers Inx, “We started to adver. 
tise the ‘Bradleystat’ over two years 
ago, and immediately started in with 
full-page space. Gradually our adver. 
tising appropriation has been increased, 
until it now includes newspapers in 
various centres, which campaign will 
be considerably increased this fal! 

“In addition to this, we are entering 
foreign publications, because there 
seems to be a considerable demand for 
our parts in other countries than the 
United States.” 


Trade-Paper Campaign for 


Continental Heaters 

_ A new campaign will be started 
immediately on Continental boilers and 
radiators by the Continental Heater 
Company, of Dunkirk,.N. Y. Business 
papers will be used. A trade-mark has 
been adopted for the line, which will be 
used on both the advertising and the 
product itself. 

This oe will be directed by 
J. Jay Fuller, Buffalo advertising agent. 


J. F. Jenkins Joins 
“Columbia” 

J. F. Jenkins has resigned as West- 
ern advertising manager of the Amer- 
ican Fruit Growers Magazine, Chicago. 
He has become associated with Columbia, 
New York, as manager of its new Chi- 
cago office. He will have charge of the 
Western territory. 


Coffee Account for 


New Orleans Agency 
The Merchants Coffee Company, /td., 
New Orleans, La., has placed its adver- 
tising account with Bauerlein, Incor- 
porated, advertising agency of that city 
A campaign is being conducted on 
Union coffee. 


H. W. Madara Advanced by 
Philadelphia ‘Record’ 


Harvey W. Madara, who has been 
with the advertising department of the 
Philadelphia Record for the last fifteen 
years, has been appointed classified ad- 
vertising manager. 


Specialty Manufacturers to 
Meet at Atlantic City 


The annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Specialty Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, ier York, will be held at the 
Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, on 
November 19, 20 and 21. 
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THERE ARE THREE 
EAT NATIONAL POLITICAL 
CONVENTIONS 


ALL over the United States 


conventions are being held, 
ward, district, county and state, 
the objectives of which are 
the two great presidential 


conventions at Cleveland and 
New York. 





These conventions when 
they assemble are the consensus 
of national political opinion— 
one Republican, one Demo- 


cratic. But there 1s athird con- 


vention (not a third party 


but a convention), represent- 
ing political opinion of both 
parties, of all parties, going 
on all the time, that will be 
especially exciting this elec- 
tion year. 

That third national conven- 


tion is The Literary Digest. It 
collects and sifts public opinion. 
It shows drifts and tendencies. 


It shows in advance on what 





the two national conventions 
will act—public opinion. 
What do the people want, 
the West, the South, the East, 
and what compromise will 
most nearly give them what they 
all want? On what platform 
and slate can the party win? 
The Digest is a greater ex- 
change of public opinion, a 
greater assembling of the views 
of all parts of the country, than 
the two conventions put to- 
gether. As such it is sought by 
editors and politicians to guide 


them in reading the public 


mind, it is more quoted than 








any other publication, and it 


is read by every voter who has : 


any interest in what is going on. 

The intense interest with which 
the editorial text of The Digest 
is read adds to the eff ectiveness of 
every line of advertising it carries. 

This is The Digest’s big 
year, the most important pres- 


idential election ever held. 
The fiterary Diges 


Advertising copy may be inserted 
in The Digest eleven days before 
publication date of each weekly 
issue. June 28th closes June 17th. 








The Barrier against Dishonest 
Advertising 


An Answer to Many Requests for Information on the “Printers’ Ink”. 
Model Statute 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY 
MERIDEN, Conn. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Have you in convenient form a list 
of the States which have in effect the 
Printers’ INK Model Statute? i 

, is in effect, we know, in many 
States and in some with modifications. 

Possibly you can give us a list, or 
if not, let me know what issues of 
Printers’ INK the matter is so covered 
that I can have it copied. I have a 
complete file and could have this done 
if necessary in Meriden. 

INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY 

W. G. Snow, 
Advertising Manager. 


we fight against untruthful 

advertising is a live subjéct. 

Scarcely a week passes without 

inquiry being made by advertisers, 

by wire, telephone, call or letter 

i the Printers’ INK 
There is an i 


it, and to 


courses open, but opinion pointed 
to a plan calling for the adoption 
of a uniform law by each State of 
the Union. The Statute, recom- 
mended to serve as the model for 
all of the States, as drawn for 
Printers’ INK by Mr. Nims, will 
be found below. 

After this Statute had been 
drawn, Printers’ INK presented 
it for consideration with this 
declaration: “We are against any 
law unless at the same time it ts 
made somebody's business to 
watch out for infractions of the 
laws, to collect the evidence and 
see that the case is pressed.” 

But more than that: Printers’ 
INK suggested how an organiza- 
tion that would enforce the law 
could be created. Having in mind 
the “grievance committee” of the 





> PRINTERS INK 
Model Statute came 
into existence; what 
it is; what it does; 
and the progress that 
has been made in 
having it enacted into 
law. 

Back in 1911, after 
many years of pio- 
neer work against 
fraudulent advertis- 
ing, PRINTERS’ INK 
sought for a way to 
stop the dishonest ad- 
vertiser by legislative 
action. It engaged 
Harry D. Nims, a 
well-known corpora- 
tion lawyer, and au- 
thor of the standard 
legal work “Nims on 
Unfair Competition,” 
to make a study of 
the possibilities of a 
legal attack on dis- 
honest advertising. 

There were several 





THE “PriInters’ INK” MopeE. 
STATUTE 


Any person, firm, corporation or asso- 
ciation who, with intent to sell or in any 
wise dispose of merchandise, securities, ser- 
vice, or anything offered by such person, 
firm, corporation or association, directly or 
indirectly, to the public for sale og distri- 
bution, or with intent to increase the con- 
sumption thereof, or to induce the public in 
any manner to enter into any obligation 
relating thereto, or to acquire title thereto, 
or an interest therein, makes, publishes, dis- 
seminates, circulates, or places before the 
public, or causes, directly or indirectly, to 
be made, published, disseminated, circulated, 
or placed before the public, in this State, in 
a newspaper or other publication, or in the 
form of a book, notice, handbill, poster, 
bill, circular, pamphlet, or letter, or in any 
other way, an advertisement of any sort 
regarding merchandise, securities, service, 
or anything so offered to the public, which 
advertisement contains any assertion, rep- 
resentation or statement of fact which is 
uritrue, deceptive or misleading, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor. 
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Bar Association as an effective 
means whereby the legal profes- 
sion had been able to ferret. out 
the shyster lawyer, Printers’ INK 
suggested to the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World that 
it undertake the job of making 
the Model Statute a working piece 
of legislation wherever it was en- 
acted into law. 

That suggestion, set forth in 
much detail in the columns of 
Printers’ INK, brought into ex- 
istence the National Vigilance 
Committee and its affiliated Better 
Business Bureaus. 

The Model Statute being the 
reason for the existence of the 
Vigilance Committee and its Bu- 
reaus has also been their chief 
weapon. 

We say it is the chief weapon 
of the National Vigilance Com- 
mittee and its affiliated Better 
Business Bureaus because it is 
the force that makes possible the 
use of moral suasion on a dis- 
honest advertiser. 

This is exactly as Parnrers’ 
InK hoped it would be. Printers’ 
INK never desired to look to a 
long list of court prosecutions as 
a vindication of its Model Statute. 
Court trials there have been, how- 
ever, under the Model Statute. No 
endeavor has been made by Print- 
ers’ InK to keep a systematic rec- 
ord of prosecutions of the Statute. 
The constitutionality of the law 
has been attacked and the law has 
been upheld. 

For the purpose of illustrating 
the fact that the law works it 
would perhaps be well to draw at- 
tention to a case in which the con- 
stitutionality of the law was ques- 
tioned. The case of the State of 
Ohio vs. Charles Shaengold serves 
as such an example. 

After the defense had asked 
that the case be dismissed on the 
ground that the law was uncon- 
stitutional, the judge replied, in 
part: 

“Advertising having come to be 
considered as a necessary part of 
a merchant’s business, the legis- 
lature, in.the opinion of the court, 
had a right to pass laws for the 
purpose of keeping it clean, and 
no honest man, be he seller or 
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buyer, ought to complain. Laws 
provided for the detection and 
hon pte of imposition and 
fraud, as a general proposition, are 
free from constitutional objec- 
tion, and this law in question 
comes under this head. 

“This law in question does not 
single out any particular class 
of advertisers, but applies gen- 
erally to all advertisers. The eyil 
aimed at is the possibility of al- 
luring or enticing an unsuspe cting 
public into the merchant’s place of 
business, who, being unfamiliar 
with the quality of the goods, 
solely relying on the truth of the 
advertisement, become easy vic- 
tims of an unscrupulous merchant, 
Fake advertising is the evil which 
the legislature sought to regu- 
late, and because this laws does 
not extend to false statements 
made orally by the merchants or 
his agents, is no reason for say- 
ing that the legislature acted un- 
reasonably and arbitrarily. 


WHERE “PUFFING” OF WARES STOPS 


‘Defendant stoutly maintains 
that at most the advertisements in 
question simply constituted the 
puffing of defendant’s wares 
which he had for sale. Puffing 
or dealer’s talk has been a trade 
custom or usage ever since mer- 
chants began to make extensive 
use of the advertising columns of 
our newspapers or magazines. 
Puffing seems to have at all times 
been considered legitimate and 
ethical, and defendant cites recent 
advertisements of local merchants 
offering $1.35 book values for 
twenty-five cents;  three-dollar 
slippers for one dollar; fifteen dol- 
lar suits for $8.90, etc.; but there 
is a vast distinction between exag- 
gerating the value or comparative 
quality and efficiency of an article 
and that of falsely misrepresenting 
such article. There is a distinct 
difference between advertising 
‘The best table you have ever 
bought for twenty-five dollars, 
worth forty dollars,’ and that of 
advertising ‘Solid mahogany table 
for twenty-five dollars,’ when, in 
truth ‘and in fact, it is imitation 
mahogany. The first is simply 
elaborating upon a literal truth 
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Delivers and _ sells 
more papers in its city 
limits than there are 
families or houses. 


Maintains a_ before 
breakfast delivery ser- 
vice to farmers and 
ranchers as far as 35 
miles from the office of 
publication. 


Has about double the 
circulation of next 
largest paper in its 
state. 


PHOEN 
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The Magazine of the Air Clan ro 
Edited by Lieut. Commander Clifford A. Tinker " 
; sup 
fe er ER}EGINNING with the March issue Kell 
lj AERO DIGEST changed its edito- ing 
rial policy. It formerly had a strictly = 
trade appeal. Itis now a class mag- yaa 
azine. Subscriptions have been re- “ 
ceived in satisfactory volume. Newsstand sales is a 
are doubling with each issue. Present rates The 
are based on present circulation. By contract- I : 
ing now advertisers will buy circulation cheaper te 
and cheaper each month. was 
In the June issue U. S. man,” by H. A. Bruno; the 
Senator Morris Shep- Major Hamilton Max- cau 
pard writes on Helium; well on Aerial Photogra- tud 
General James G. Har- phy; Aviation and the the 
bord on Radio and Avi- Explorer by Frederick at 
ation; Edward Marshall Burlingham; Capt. rule 
tells of a flight over Paris; “Eddie” Rickenbacker; in t 
Myer Agen writes on R. R. Blythe; and in ad- is 
Aviation in France; a dition, the news of the Ohi 
story about Fokker, “the Air Clan’s doings is given 
modern flying Dutch- in full. STA 
Let us tell you something about the character R 
of circulation of Aero Digest. Ask for sam- law 
ple copy and rates. sar 
AERONAUTICAL DIGEST PUBLISHING COMPANY No 
220 West 42nd Street, New York City ™ 
1 yea 
“EVERYONE IS INTERESTED IN FLYING” 908 
eines “ in 
sec 
hay 
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and is considered merely as the 
dealer’s opinion of the merits of 
his wares; the latter an absolute 
falsehood. There is a-distinct line 
of demarcation between a com- 
parative or superlative truth and 
a plain, unvarnished lie. 

‘Defendant claims that this 
Statute is unconstitutional because 
there.is no scienter in said Statute; 
also because the affidavits upon 
which these proceedings are based 
aver no scienter. .. . ; 

“As a general rule, guilty 
knowledge or intent is an essential 
in crime at the common law, and 
also in statutory crime, but not 
always. There are many cases, in 
statutes providing police regula- 
tions making certain acts penal, 
where this element is wholly dis- 
regarded. 

“The leading case in Ohio in 
support of this view is State vs. 
Kelly, 54 Ohio State 166, involv- 
ing the construction of the ‘pure 
food’ statutes, being an act to pro- 
vide against the adulteration of 
food and drugs. . . . 

“The reasoning in the Kelly case 
is applicable in the cases at bar. 
The purpose of the act in question 
in this case is indicated by its title. 
It is an act to provide against 
fraudulent advertising. The act 
was intended for the protection of 
the public; it was not enacted be- 
cause of any assumption of turpi- 
tude on the part of the seller. In 
the opinion of the court the cases 
at bar come squarely, within the 
rule laid down by Judge Shauck 
in the Kelly case.. The Kelly case 
. still considered good law in 

4 oom 


STATES THAT HAVE THE STATUTE 
ON THEIR BOOKS 


So much for the fact that the 
law works when it becomes neces- 
sary for it to be called into action. 
Now regafding the States that 
have actually adopted it: 


Ohio was the first State. Two’ 


years after Printers’ InK pro- 
posed the Statute it became a law 
in Ohio.’ Minnesota was a close 
second. Year after year there 
have been constant additions to the 
list. It is now a law in twenty- 
three States. These States are: 
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Colorado Nevada 
daho New Jersey 
Indiana New York 
Iowa ” North Dakota 
Kansas Ohio 
Kentucky Oklahoma 
Louisiana Oregon . 
Michigan Ritode Island 
Minnesota Virginia ; 
Missouri Washington | 
Nebraska West Virginia 
Wyoming 


We are often asked concerning 
the value of laws against fraudu- 
lent advertising -that are “based” 
on the Printers’ INK Model 
Statute. This question leads to 
another question: “When is the 
Model Statute not the Model 
Statute ?” 

The answer is when a “joker” 
has been inserted in it, and. that 
joker is the word “knowingly,” or 
its equivalent. 

The Statute starts off: “Any 
person, firm, corporation or as- 
sociation, who.’ It is at this 
point. that. dishonest or misin- 
formed opponents absolutely nul- 
lify the Statute by inserting 
“knowingly” or its equivalents— 
clauses which require scienter, 
knowledge or intent to defraud. 

It should be indelibly impressed 
on the mind of all who are anx- 
ious to see advertising rightly used 
that such tampering with the 
Model Statute renders it inopera- 
tive and it would be better that 
the Statute be not enacted into law 
when it has been changed in that 
manner. Remember! There is 
only one Model Statute! 

There are a number of States 
that have toothless substitutes for 
the Model Statute. These are: 


Alabama Montana 
Arizona North Carolina 
California Pennsylvania 
Connecticut South Carolina 
Illinois South Dakota 
Maryland Tennessee 
Massachusetts Utah 
Wisconsin 


All of the foregoing States are 
in need of the pure, unadulterated 
Model Statute. We have already 
said that the laws they now have 
are valueless. We can explain 
this point in very few words: Any 
law against fraudulent advertising 
that lifts the blame from the 
shoulders. of the advertiser is of 
no value. The advertiser puts the 
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advertisement before the public. 
He stands to gain. He is offering 
something to the public. He, alone, 
should pay if he cheats the public. 

The practical effects of includ- 
ing “knowingly” or its equivalent 
in the law is to becloud the issue, 
to protract argument, and to afford 
splendid opportunities for the ci- 
tation of errors, thus wasting the 
time of the higher courts with 
appeals and wearing out the 
patience of the prosecution. 

We want the point that the ad- 
vertiser should be held responsible 
for fraudulent advertising to be 
particularly clear, because it is 
here that much unfounded opposi- 
tion arises. 

For some time the idea gained 
ground that the Model Statute 
was directed against the advertis- 
ing medium. Let us sweep away 
that misconception by saying that 
the Model Statute does not single 
out newspapers or any other ad- 
vertising medium. It singles out 
the person who is advertising 
fraudulently—the person respon- 
sible for the advertising. 

To all who are anxious to 
have the Model Statute made a 
law in States not now protected by 
it we would say that the last point 
is vital. When once it is clearly 
explained to newspapers and other 
publications, their opposition to 

- the Model Statute ceases. 

For those who desire to study, 
in detail, the history of the 
progress that has been made 
under the Printers’ INK Model 
Statute in Truth-in-Advertising 
there is appended below a list of 
all articles on the subject that 
have appeared in Printers’ INK 
since the Model Statute was first 
set forth in its columns.—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 


Fraudulent Advertising Legislation 
Minus “Teeth”; page 72; April 3, 1924. 

Untruthful Advertising Corrected 
without Legal Action; page 66; March 
27, 1924. 

Press First Charge of Violation of 
Printers’ Inx Model Statute in New 
York; page 89; May 3, 1923. 

Would Make Printers’ Ink Model 
Statute a Law in Every State; page 
52; August 2, 1923. 

e Power of Printers’ Ink Model 
Statute Is Measured by Its Strength 
as a Deterrent; page 19; May 17, 1923. 
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Many States Still Lack Protection oj 
Printers’ Ink Model Statute; Page 
101; October 26, 1922. 

What Vigilance Work Has Accom. 
plished under the Printers’ In x Statute: 
page 44; June 16, 1921. ‘ 

inging the Changes on the Word 
“Knowingly”; page 125; May 26, 192), 

Jewelry Trade Welcomes Paintzy:’ 
InK Model. Statute [from the Jewelery 
Circular]; page 158; May 19, 1921, 

The Printers’ Inx Statute in Ney 
York; page 172; May 12, 1921. 

New York Passes the INTERS’ Inx 
Model Statute; page 20; April 21, 192), 

The Fight against Fraudulent Adver. 
tising; page 158; March 31, 1921. 

The Consumer ants ean Adver- 
tising; page 83; March 24, 1921. 

Review of the Ten-Year Fight agains 
Fraudulent Advertising; page 121; 
March 3, 1921. 

Review of the Ten-Year Fight against 
Fraudulent Advertising; page 17; Feb- 
ruary 24, 1921. f 

Progress in “Truth in Advertising”; 
page 170; August 26, 1920. 

What Printers’ INK Model Statute 
Has Accomplished (The Laws Applied 
to  wethaeaedk: page 104; March 15, 
1917. 

Advocates Model Statute for [Illegal 
Substitution; page 85; November 9, 
1916, 

The Supreme Court on Fraudulent 
Advertising; page 109; May 11, 1916. 

The State ws against Fraudulent 
page 74; December 23, 


a5. 
Misleading Editorials on Advertising; 
page 89; December 23, 1915. 

oston Chamber of Commerce finds 
Printers’ Inx Statute Effective; page 
13; December 2, 1915. 

ffectiveness of the Campaign for 
Honest Advertising; page 106; Decem- 
ber 2, 1915. ’ 

A Compliment to the Vigilance Work; 
page 102; May 27, 1915. 

atent-medicine Manufacturers En- 
dorse Printers’ Inx Statute; page 12; 
May 20, 1915. 

ighting the Battle of the Fraudulent 
Advertiser; page 101; March 11, 1915. 

The Campaign against Fraudulent 
Advertising; page 66; March 4, 1915. . 

Oral Misstatements and the Printers 
Inx Statute; page 59; February 18, 
1915, 

The Real Value of the Printers’ Inx 
Statute; page 74; December 24, 1914. 
c Fraudulent + ey ‘ ons 

ongress; page 48; June 11, ; 

Sean PSuits for Dishonest Adver- 
tising; page 110; April 23, 1914. 

Inadequate Laws against Misrepre- 
sentation; page 118; April 16, 1914. 

State Laws against Fraudulent Ad- 
vertising; page 26; April % 1914. 

Non-Residents and Fraudulent Ad 
Law; page 53; November 27, 19153. 

.. Remarkable Record Made by Vigilance 

Committee; page 148; June 12, 1913. 
iley Foresees Complete Rout of 

ge 70; May 8, 1913. 


nnecessary; page 96; 


Advertising; 
19 


Fake Advertisers; 

we er 
ay 8, . 
Parwrens’ Inx Statute North Dakota 

Law; page 92; April 24, 1913.. ; 
Printers’ Ink Statute in New 


(Continued on page 103) 
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The Kansas City Journal-Post | 


Dedicated For Service 
In The Middlewest 


ON May 18, the third anniversary of the pur- 
chase of the Kansas City Journal] and the sec- 
ond anniversary of the consolidation of the Kansas 
City Journal and Post was celebrated. Both papers 
were established mediums in the Kansas City terri- 
tory, the Journal having been founded i in 1854 and 
the Post in 1906. On our third anniversary, an an- 
nouncement was made in the Journal-Post and the 
tabulated Circulation-Advertising was printed as 
reproduced here for the benefit of the advertising 
agencies, sales managers and business executives 
who are readers of the Journal-Post. 




























CIRCULATION—DAILY AVERAGES 































DISPLAY ADVERTISING LINEAGE 
L ‘neage, Daily 







Sunday 





Lineage. Da‘ly 
90 


Post Sunday Journal Post Sunday 

May, eo webece 29,069 Oct., 1922...... 150,760 169,230 196,723 

Oct., (920...... ees _.....- 58,295 May, 1923...... 152,765 170,683 203,885 

ay, 1922..... *157, ir 82,385 iin. Mates 5 151,087 167,375 190,021 

June, 1922 153, 181,815 +200,000 April, 1924...... 168,28 848 200,481 
"Purchase Post. +Consoli Tad 
es oe? ee LINEAGE 

Lineage, Daily Sunday Lineage, Daily Sunday Total 
2,772 2, ad he 666 Oct., 1922 243,912 39,160 283,072 } 

089 4,757 20,846 May, a . -293,982 35,022 329,004 

66,432 14,140 80,572 Oct., 1923..... 1252, .737 283,567 

79,501 15,382 94,873 April, 1924 353,518 47,764 401,282 





12,27 Oct. 
157,103 598, "$93 April, 1928. 
TOTAL, LINEAGE DISPLAY AND CLASSIFIED 


new. $020... .cccccccces 
Oct., 1921 ee 







171,256 
197,919 





The Journal and Post have taken the lead in. ad- 

vocating Missouri good roads construction, water- } 
way improvement and movements for business and 
industrial expansion for Kansas City and its trade 

territory. 

| 

| 
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THE KANSAS CITY JOURNAL- POST 


CIRCULATION 

Daily, Over 348,000 Sunday, Over 200,000 

WALTER S. DICKEY } 

Epwin O. SyMan Owner and Editor J. Mora Boye | 
General Business Manager Advertising Director 

National Representatives; Verrex AND CONKLIN 

Chicago Detroit 










New York San Francisco 
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greatest purchas- 
ing power. 


Chicago Office: New York Office: St. Louis Office: w 
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FARM 


Purchasing Power 


The “Heart States” have 35% of the total U. S. farm 
population and receive 47% of the total U. S. farm income. 


These farmers living in the “Heart States,” where Suc- 
cessful Farming’s circulation is largely concentrated, pro- 
duce 57% of the animal products, 51% of the total live 
stock, 50% of the beef cattle, 51% of the dairy cows, 65% 
of the swine, 56% of the chickens, 59% of the horses. 
Naturally, in this prosperous section you find this one-third 
of the nation’s farmers owning 60% of the farm-owned 
automobiles, 44% of the trucks and 66% of the tractors 
on the farms of the entire country. 


Such facts indicate unusual purchasing power. 


Ask our Bureau of Market Analysis Write for “Color in the Farm Field’”’ 
for definite data on your farm market —a new book we have issned on the 
possibilities. A qualified represen- Four-Color Process for your sales 
tative will call on request. message in Successful Farming. 


THE MEREDITH PUBLICATIONS 


Successful Farming 
Fruit, Garden and Home 
The Dairy Farmer 


ry Office: c. A. BAUMGART 
R. R. RING Advertising Manager 
Palace Bldg. Des Moines, Iowa 


ee | 
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Head. Hurst & McDonald 


ADVERTISING 
§8 East Washington Street - Chicago 








& 
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EN business slows down a 

little, the average fellow con- 

soles himself with the thought that 

his competitors are having tough 
sledding, 


But in every industry there are 
usually one or two concerns that 
know no “alibis.’ Increased sales 
resistance to them merely calls for 
increased sales effort and more 
strategy. 


Which way do you look at it? 
» 


We have recently published an adver- 
tising book—“High-Unit vs. Low- Unit 
Merchandising.”” A copy may be had 
on request by any business executive. 
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Sagn page 23; April 17, 1913. 
Nebraska Also Adopts Printers’ Inx 
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ington; page 49; April 3, 1913. 
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by Governor Eberhard of Minnesota; 
March 11, 1913; page 104, March 27, 
1913. 

Senate Proceedings on Gov. Haines’ 
Veto of Printers Ink Statute; page 
82; March 27, 1913. 

Why Some Interests Oppose Print- 

, Inx Statute; page 58; March 20, 
1913. 

Printers’ Ink Statute Law in Ohio; 
page 96; March 13, 1913. 

New York Club Backs Printers’ 
Ink Statute; page 104; February 13, 
1913. 

Fraudulent Advertising Bill in Con- 
gress; page 94; January 30, 1913. 

Treat All Alike (make laws affecting 
fraudulent advertising uniform); page 
83; January 16, 1913. 

Legal Definitions and the Printers’ 
Inx Statute; page 22; May 2, 1912. 

Congressional Interest in Pure Ad- 
vertising Law; page 68; March 14, 
1912. 

The Fight in Virginia for the Print- 
ERS’ Ink Statute; page 130; March 14, 
1912. 

Editors Endorse Movement against 
Fraudulent Advertising; page 51; 
January 4, 1912. 

Hearty Support for the Printers’ 
Ink Statute; page 62; December 28, 
1911, 

Publishers Support the Printers’ 
Ink Statute; page 28; December 14, 
1911. 

Means Snuffing Out, of Crooked Fi- 
nancial Advertisers; page 60; December 


7, 1911. 

“They Are All with Us’; page 74; 
December 7, 1911. 

Time to Do Something about Dis- 
honest Advertising (Printers’ Ink 
Plan Receives General Commendation) ; 
page.6; December 7, 1911. 

Legal Repression of Dishonest Ad- 
vertising; page 20; November 30, ‘1911. 

Legal Repression of Fraudulent Ad- 
vertising; page 66; November 23, 1911. 

Legal Repression of Dishonest Ad- 
vertising; page 3; November 16, 1911. 


F. B. Wilson Continues with 
the Rochester “Journal” 


Frank B. Wilson, who has been rep- 
resenting the Hearst General Manage- 
ment at Rochester, N. Y., will continue 
his work with the Rochester Journal- 
dmerican. He will not return to the 
New York office of the Hearst Corpora- 
tion as previously planned. 


Heads Better Business Bureau 
Managers’ Association 


Elmer J. Hertel, manager of the Oak- 
land, Calif., Better Business Bureau, 
was elected president of the Conference 

{ Better Business Bureau Managers at 
its recent meeting in Fresno, Calif. 
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Western Advertising Golfers 
Hold Tournament 


The first 1924 tournament of the 
Western Advertising Golfers’ Associa- 
tion was won by George Hartman. 
Richard L. Whitton was tied with Mr. 
Hartman for low net with a score of 
121 for the twenty-seven holes. The 
winners and runners-up of the first six 
flights in the tournament were as fol- 
lows: First flight, J. H. Victor and 
V. S. Buchanan; second flight, = 
ae and F. T. Banks; third flight, 
L. LL. ogy | and W. L. Beckley; 
fourth flight, Wallace Patterson and 
Malcolm acHarg; fifth flight, J 
Felton and H. C. Wheeler, and sixth 
Sieet, E. K. Gillette and Lloyd Max- 
well. 


Holmes-Thompson, Inc., New 
Montreal Advertising Business 


A new advertising business has been 
formed at Montreal by Charles Holmes 
and Frank Thompson under the name 
of Holmes-Thompson, Inc. Mr. Holmes 
previously was manager of the Cana- 
dian Advertising Agency, Ltd., Mon- 
treal. Mr. Thompson at one time was 
with The Canadian Street Car Adver- 
tising, Limited. More recently he has 
been with the Consolidated Advertising 
Service, Ltd. George Oliver, who is 
secretary of the new company, formerly 
was with La Patrie. Gustave Dutaud 
is vice-president. 


Direct Associated Press in New 
England 


Arthur G. Staples, publisher of the 
Lewiston, Me., Journal, and Frank E. 
Langley, publisher of the Barre, Vt., 
Times, have been appointed b 
of an advisory committee of a 





newly 
formed association of New England 


members of the Associated Press. 
Harold F. Wheeler, of the | 
Traveler, also is a member of this com- 
mittee. George A. Hough of the New 
Bedford Standard, is chairman of the 
association. 


New Accounts with Williams 
& Cunnyngham 


The Davenport Bed Makers of 
America, Chicago, Peaslee-Gaulbert 
Company, Louisville, Ky., manufacturer 
of paints and varnishes, and the West- 
ern Fruit Jobbers’ Association, Chi- 
cago, have placed their advertising ac- 
counts with Williams & Cunnyngham, 
Inc., Chicago advertising agency. . 


W. A. Cather Joins Barrett, 
Haentjens Co. 


W. A. Cather has joined the Bar- 
rett, Haentjens Comeans. Hazleton, Pa., 
manufacturer of centrifugal pumps, as 
sales manager. He previously was with 
the Worthington Pump and Machinery 
Corporation, New York, in charge of 
advertising. 








America’s Alarm 


Clock of Ambition 


Advertising Not Only Increases Sales, But It Specifically Shows Many 
the Way to Make Life Better and Happier 


By C. Foster Browning 


ACH of us has his own little 

assortment of private ambi- 
tions ranging anywhere from the 
perfect coloring of a meerschaum 
pipe, or the playing of a saxo- 
phone to owning the highest 
powered motor car in town, mak- 
ing eighteen holes in par or be- 
coming a recognized factor in a 
highly competitive business or 
profession. And each of these 
ambitions is a vital element in self- 
development regardless of how 
trivial, ludicrous or impossible it 
may appear to those on the out- 
side. 

You may laugh at my ambition 
to own an Airedale dog and I may 
mock your awkward attempts to 
master chess. Yet the dog will 
be an incentive to long walks in 
country lanes and enable me to 
inhale great quantities of fresh 
air, I otherwise would miss, and 
your devotion to the chess board 
will give you a form of mental 
exercise which will further im- 
prove your analytical mind. 

If advertising were judged 
solely on its ability to plant the 
seeds of ambition in minds that 
had heretofore been untroubled by 
its presence, the verdict would be 
“Guilty of performing a most 
valuable service to mankind.” 
America has reached her un- 
contested position of world-wide 
power largely if not entirely 
through the ambitions of the in- 
dividuals who make her popula- 
tion—and advertising acts as the 
alarm clock to ambition with 
greater effectiveness, greater con- 
sistency, and with a wider reach- 
img influence than any single 
factor in our national existence. 

It is doubtful if the rotund 
gentleman, who approves the ex- 
penditure of thousands of dollars 
for the privilege of placing 
the merits of his ready-to-wear 
clothing before millions of people, 
would call himself a philanthropist 
—even among friends. It is un- 


likely that the automobile manu- 
facturer who advertises considers 
himself a public benefactor simply 
because of his wisdom in selecting 
the most expedient, economical 
and highly resultful method 
of telling prospective purchasers 
about his car. Yet while each 
goes blissfully about his busi- 
ness watching the sales curve 
take an ever upward climb, these 
men and hundreds like them are 
indirectly and unconsciously doing 
more for the common good than 
Community Clubs, earnest and 
perspiring bands of social’ uplifters 
and Mr. Carnegie’s Libraries. 


AND THEN WE SPRUCE UP 


Every youth whose attention is 
arrested by a Hart. Schaffner & 
Marx advertisement, will not 
stand before a three-sided mirror 
and separate himself from a week's 
salary the next day. But no man 
can turn to the following page 
without carrying in his mind a 
more definite impression, a fuller 
appreciation of the value of good 
clothes and the importance of 
personal appearance in social and 
business life. Thus one or more 
such advertisements implant the 
ambition to be better dressed, and 
each succeeding advertisement fur- 
ther strengthens the desire until 
the man who formerly regarded 
clothes as little more than outer 
coverings takes greater care of 
those ‘he has, fights shy of baggy 
trousers and soup stained vests, 
and selects his new apparel with 
greater discernment. Then follow 
pleasant comments, and glances 
of approval from family, friends, 
and business associates—and with 
them greater self-respect, a new 
assurance, and firmer resolutions 
to make the most of opportunities. 

Mrs. Jones is only thirty-eight, 
yet her waist line (in inches) 
greatly exceeds her age. Ever 
since she left high school in the 
second year to wed the enterpris- 
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Let Our Proof Be Our Proof 


NY plodder of a typographer 
can follow instructions. That 
requires no more originality than 
an echo. However, to submit, 
without instructions—‘‘ Use own 
judgment”’ or ‘‘Give us your best 
possible’’—a proof that is proof 
against revisions demands fore- 
sight, hindsight, insight. These are 
not common by a darned sight 
—except here, where the cold 
metal of type is warmed up by the 
guildsman always on his mettle 
to add fresh lustre to the most 
illustrious name in Typography. 
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ing young hardware dealer, she 
has lived in the same house, on 
the same street—in the same town. 
For eighteen years she has ex- 
changed daily greetings with the 
same neighbors, cooked three 
meals a day, and received the 
regulation number of visits from 
the Stork with mute resignation. 
Her husband who used to close 
the hardware store an hour early 
to stop off at the florist’s on his 
way home, now complacently ad- 
dresses her as “Mother,” and the 
oldest daughter already considers 
her something of a back number. 
And even Mrs. Jones herself has 
formed the habit of prefixing her 
remarks with sentences such as 
“Before I was married,” or 
“When I was first married,” a 
definite indication that Mrs. Jones 
has begun to live somewhat in the 
past—in short, that Mrs. Jones is 
slipping ! 
What Mrs. 


Jones requires, 


(there are thousands of Mrs. 
Jones—not all married to hard- 


ware dealers either) is mental 
stimulation, which to the unthink- 
ing should be readily procurable in 
magazine serials, the fiction library 
or the five-reel feature film. Yet 
this is undeniably a fallacy, for 
the plots of story and scenario are 
based on experiences altogether 
foreign to respectable middle age; 
the scenes are laid on desert 
islands, roof gardens, in stock 
brokers’ offices, or Turkish Harems 
—and the characters portray gig- 
gling girls and slick haired youths 
“doing all and daring all” for love, 
in its most idealistically romantic 
stage. But in the advertising 
pages of our representative peri- 
odicals, Mrs. Jones meets women 
of her own type—women fair and 
forty, with the fat removed 
by Susanna Cocroft’s admirable 
courses; mature matrons with “a 
skin you love to touch’—ladies 
who have reached years of dis- 
cretion and yet rival their de- 
butante daughters in beauty and 
bearing. 

Mrs. Jones can understand these 
women and it is natural that she 
should respond to their influence. 
To her they become an inspiration 
to ambitions which she may well 
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attain. Shown living in homes 
such as her own, apparently sur- 
rounded by similiar environment 
they have not allowed humdrum 
cares and responsibilities or added 
years to dull their appreciation of 
life in its fullest sense, or stifle 
their interest in keeping (as the 
slangy have it) “up to date.” 


BRINGS A NEW PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 
TO MANY 


Mrs. Jones may buy one or 
many of the products brought to 
her attention, but even though she 
should not buy at all, she will yet 
retain the big, broad impression 
of the value of remaining young 
in ideas, interests, and appearance, 
and with it the ambition to be- 
come a more interested and 
interesting companion to _ the 
“grown up” daughter, and a 
greater pal to her husband. She 
goes about her work with a new 
philosophy and her home takes on 
a new _attractiveness—for an 
awakened interest in oneself is 
always reflected in new interest in 
one’s associates and surroundings. 

Think for a moment of the in- 
spirational message contained in 
the average advertisement of any 
good make of automobile. To 
the seasoned motorist it is possibly 
“only an announcement of another 
car,” but to the young man on the 
first rung of the business ladder, 
it is symbolic of success. The 
charming feminine figure alighting 
at the exclusive Country Club, or 
smiling her way past the traffic 
cops, may well be that of his 
young wife, or bride to be. The 
elongated gentleman in immacu- 
late “knickers” becomes himself— 
in imagination at least—for youth 
is ever prone to day dreaming. 

Then having mentally placed 
his family (or prospective family) 
in a car of their own, the next 
step is to lay foundations that will 
make the dream come true. Which 
means that if our friend is a sales- 
man he’ll miss fewer trains, see 
more prospects a day, brush up 
on his selling talk, and_ take 
greater care in writing his reports. 
If he’s a grocery clerk, he'll try 
to be the best clerk in the store, if 
he’s a shop mechanic he'll hustle 
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When summer comes— 
will sales be far behind? 


A variety of suggestions 
for keeping orders coming 


FS seven years a growing number of adver- 
tising and sales executives have been using 
our process in a variety of ways to keep summer 
sales up to the mark. Below you may find just 
the thing to fit your case. Each piece has proved 
its usefulness—is economical to reproduce—and 
practical. 

GIANT LETTERS cost—by drawing directly on 
the plate. 


Excellent for announcing com- GIANT ADS 


ing advertising or'selling a new 
product to the trade. Can be Window displays low in price 
illustrated. and easy to use, which pay 


BROADSIDE their way with a profit. 
2 S. : ‘ FAC-SIMILE LETTERS 
The flexibility of this process 


gives you a great chance for psa mee og | mailing pieces, and 
the unusual. Bible stock can be the basis for many a profitable 
used, reducing postage charges. direct mail campaign. 


POSTERS GRAPHIC AND SALES 


s CHARTS 

Plates used for Magazine pages —_—_ 

or booklet covers can be used Show the sales force graphically 
to make striking posters. Novel how sales are going. Economi- 
effects can be obtained—at low cal and effective. 


Probably you have long nursed a pet idea for 
a special piece of printed matter. Perhaps you 
have been doubtful about the best means of 
reproduction. If so, the chances are nine to one 
that we can help you, because our process is a 
versatile one. The suggestions above give only 
the barest outline of its scope. 

















What have you in mind? Let us submit sug- 
gestions and estimates. An inquiry places you 
under no obligation, and it may point the way 
to greater sales. 

; Representation in 
Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland 


NATIONAL PROCESS COMPANY, Inc. 


117 East 24th Street, New York City Mad. Sq. 3680 


GIANT ADS 
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for a foreman’s job—and if he’s 
an office man, the chap in the 
position ahead had better keep his 
wits about him. 

It is my firm belief that some 
of the splendid automobile ad- 
vertisements appearing today have 
indirectly sold as great a number 
of home-study course enrolments 
as they have cars—that they have 
caused thousands of young men 
to think seriously of their work 
and their chances of advancement, 
for the first time. But this does 
not detract from the advertise- 
ment’s ability to sell the reader 
who is in a position to purchase 
a car at the time his attention is 
arrested. And it should not dis- 
please the gentleman who okays 
the advertising budget, for these 
young men whose ambitions he 
has thus unconsciously awakened 
constitute a fine up-coming crop 
of future prospects. 

Several years ago an advertis- 
ing agency with which I was con- 
nected prepared and placed an ex- 
tensive newspaper campaign fea- 
turing a widely used brand of 
chewing tobacco. It was a kind 
of “reader glorification cam- 
paign” in which the _ tobacco 
chewer was placed upon a pedes- 
tal, awarded all the manly at- 
tributes, and publicly announced 
as the doer of big things. Starting 
with the accepted fact that tobacco 
chewing is distinctly an American 
habit we prepared a striking series 
of illustrations of the Panama 
Canal, the Woolworth Building 
and other impressive examples of 
engineering skill and construc- 
tion ability, and wrote copy which 
asserted or implied that the 
majority of the men engaged in 
the work were “chewers”—and 
that most of them showed a 
preference for our _ particular 
brand. Then to these advertise- 
ments were added others featur- 
ing the keeper of the lighthouse, 
the coast guard, the fireman, the 
engineer, the policeman and the 
farmer—and in each instance the 
importance of the work of these 
men, the public regard which they 
deserved was duly emphasized. 

A man who should be in a posi- 
tion to know has told me that this 
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campaign proved most successful 
from the standpoint of sales. Yet, 
in my opinion, the true effective- 
ness of this publicity cannot be 
measured in dollars alone. For 
I believe that every tobacco 
chewer, regardless of his brand— 
in engine cab, on swinging girder, 
or beneath a hod—who read this 
advertising took greater pride in 
his work, looked on his job as a 
bigger and better thing, and found 
within himself a real ambition to 
live up to a new ideal. 

I do not own Dr. Eliot’s Five- 
Foot Shelf of Books, yet each 
reading of an advertisement of 
these worthy classics results in 
resolutions to spend less time with 
the Sunday supplement or the 
sporting page, and turn with 
newly awakened interest to the 


worth-while volumes which line 
my library shelves. 


Re-Claimed Golf Balls to Be 
Advertised 


_ Re-made golf balls will be advertised 
in a campaign which will soon be started 
by the Kineshetic Process Company, 
Long Island City, N. Y. This company 
re-processes old golf balls and will adver- 
tise the finished product in golf publica- 
tions and direct mail. 

The company also will use the same 
mediums, but different copy in a cam- 
paign on its newly manufactured golf 
balls which are sold under the name of 
Tungsten. 

The New York office of Myers-Beeson- 
Golden, Inc., advertising agency, will 
direct these campaigns. 


Atlantic & Pacific Sales 
Are Greater 


Gross sales totaling $302,888,369 
were reported by the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Company, Inc., Jersey City, 
N. J., for the fiscal year ended Febru- 

his compares with $246,- 

for the previous fiscal year. 

After allowing for all expenses and 

payment of preferred stock dividends, a 

balance is reported of $7,306,280, as 

compared with $5,492,035 in the pre- 

vious period. New stores opened dur- 

ing the last fiscal year numbered 869, 

bringing the: total number of stores of 
the organization up to 9,612. 


With Buffalo Better Business 
Commission 


K. B. Backman, formerly merchan- 
dise manager of the Boston Better 
Business Commission, has joined the 
Buffalo Better Business Commission m 
a similar capacity. 
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Advertising Agent and 
Hardware Jobber 

















MR. A, E. GREENLEAF MR.N.G. BALLANTYNE 
Pres., The Greenleaf Co. S. M., Drake Hardware Co. 
Advertising Agents Hardware Wholesalers 





Boston, Mass. Burlington, Iowa 


Mr. Greenleaf, let us introduce Mr. Ballantyne, Sales 
Manager of Drake Hardware Company, a well known 
hardware jobbing house with $500,000 capitalization 
and sixteen traveling salesmen. 


As you know, Mr. Greenleaf, the great bulk of the mer- 
chandise sold by the retail hardware man is bought 
through the hardware jobber whose traveling men call 
on the retail hardware dealers in their territories every 
two weeks or so. These hardware jobbers’ traveling 
men therefore are most important factors in the sale 
of hardware merchandise. 


The Drake Hardware Company (as well as practically 
every other hardware jobbing house) and many of its 
traveling men have been subscribers to HARDWARE 
AGE for a good many years. What Mr. Ballantyne 
thinks of the publication is shown by the following 
- excerpt from his recent letter: 


“I had fifteen years of road experience and was 
very careful to have Hardware Age with me at 
all times because it put.me in a position to 
know just what was going on in the market.” 


In addition to its paid circulation among the great bulk of 
the well-rated and progressive hardware retailers, Hardware 
Age is read on paid subscription by nearly 3,000 hardware 
jobbers’ traveling salesmen. Hardware Age delivers manu- 
facturers’ sales messages to the whole hardware trade— 
hardware jobbers, jobbers’ traveling men and retail hard- 
ware merchants. 
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The Painted Bulletin above is appropriately called a “High 
for the reason that it absolutely dominates a neighborhood 
ness centre. Attention to the Art Work evidences our 
to create worth-while designs and may aid you to visualize { 
such locations—each one selling your product day after | 
month after month. 


The O.J.Gude Co..N.Y. 


550 WEST 57th STREET 
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What is it worth to your business— 


The buying favor and 
the selling favor of this 
great SUPER-STORE ? 


OING an annual business of well over 
ten billion dollars, 


—selling ten thousand varied “items,” 
from sealing wax to ermine evening wraps, 
—Every day satisfying millions of requests, 
reasonable and not, 

—Spending fortunes in entirely extra ser- 
vice and convenience (swift delivery, priv- 
ileges of charge and exchange, rest rooms, 


money-back, make-goods, etc., etc.), 
—Buying far more advertising space than 
any other single figure in any industry, 
—Developing a selling pressure unexam- 
pled in the history of trade from the time 
of Phoenician barter to today, 


—Studying, searching the markets of the 
world to pre-select best possible values in 
goods suited to the personalities and the 


purses of its conglomerate customers, 


ne in advance, in quantity, under 
professional obligation to judge intrinsic 
merit rightly or go under, 


—Successfully marching on, growing more 
powerful, more prosperous every day amid 
the keenest competition of commerce past 
or present, 

—Such and much more is the composite ot 
the 35,000 stores led by the Economist 
Group—a super-store molding the very 
civilization of the land—the world’s great- 
est buyer, the world’s test seller, the 
world’s mightiest m dising power ! 


The ECONOMIST 


DRY GOODS ECONOMIST 
MERCHANT -ECONOMIST 


The “dry goods” mer 
chants of this country have 
a clientele of a hundred 
million purchasers! QNine 
out of ten of all their sales 
are direct returns on the 
store’s own personalityand 
promotion. In any town 
or city, and in all, the mer- 
chant can do more for you 
than you can do for 
GAdvertising to the 
goods merchant far out 
distances all other adver 
tising on a basis of results, 
page-for-page or dollar 
for-dollar, or both ways. 
@The Economist Group 
regularly reaches 45,000 
executives and ‘buyers in 
35,000 foremost stores, lo- 
cated in over 10,000 towns 
and doing 75% of the total 
business done in dry goods 
and allied lines! QHere are 
true business papers, read 
through and put to work by 
the controllers of comm 
nity buying and selling, 


* 


GROUP 


(National, Weekly) 
(Zoned, Fortnightly) 


New York — Chicago = St. Louis — San Francisco 




















Uncovering the Markets of China 


A Report That will Serve as a Worth-While Guide for Advertisers Seek- 
ing Business in the Celestial Republic 


By A. W. Ferrin and W. L. Kilcoin 


trade Commissioner and Special Agent, Respectively, of the United States 
Department of Commerce 


HANG-LING-FANG, Chinese 
philosopher, was sitting on a 
rock on the muddy bank of the 
Yangtze between Anking and 
Nanking, idly angling for catfish 
and meditating on the decadence 
of the times, when he was sud- 
denly awakened from somnolence 
by mysterious music, to look at 
moving lights. 
What was this strange appari- 
tion sailing up the stream? 
fas it a benevolent dragon, 


ith love? Whatever it was, he 
ust find out at once, for curi- 


an to the nearby village. 

ng the natives he led an excited 
hrong to the river. There they 
aw a boat, now moored to the 
hore covered with gay-colored 
amps, strains of jazz from an 


“Smoke Goldfish 
They Gratify.” 
For the past few months, ac- 


navigating 
kiang, defying pirates and bandits 
and attracting crowds of as many 
as 20,000 rural Chinese who came 
to look and remained to smoke, 
and to attend the moving picture 
shows given aboard the novel ves- 
sel, to which admission could be 
gained by coupons extracted from 
cigarette packages. 

For years posters have been 
used extensively and effectively 
far into the interior of China, 
particularly by the tobacco com- 
pany which operates the boat just 
referred to. 

The same company subsequent- 


ly took up moving pictures as an 
advertising medium, with marked 
success, and now has camera men 
going about China taking pictures 
for shows which encourage the 
Chinese to buy its wares, and has 
even dramatized Chinese history 
as a means of attracting audi- 
ences, the Chinese being exceed- 
ingly keen about historic dramas 
which lead all productions of the 
spoken stage. 

Motion pictures have been used 
also by the American commercial 
attaché in China to demonstrate 
American manufacturing proc- 
esses, the use of American ma- 
chines, etc. Over 100 separate 
films contributed by American 
manufacturing establishments have 
been utilized in this manner, and 
the demand has been far in excess 
of the supply. Audiences at these 
demonstrations consist chiefly of 
the educated classes: and business 
men, all deeply interested in the 
methods and materials of the occi- 
dent. 

When the China Silk Associa- 
tion of America wished to con- 
vince the Chinese silk producers 
that it was to their interest to pre- 
pare the standard American skein 
and incidentally help to extend the 
sources of supply of the silk in- 
dustry they decided that the best 
means was the display among 
Chinese silk producers of motion 
picture films showing how the 
American silk mills operate. The 
Silk Association’s representative 
showing these films in the Canton 
district had audiences of 1,000 to 
1,400 every night for ten days: 
Hundreds of silk men came in 
from the country to see the films 
and went back to their works con- 
verted to the American idea. 
Within three years of that date, 
25 per cent of the silk produced 
in that part of China was pre- 
pared in the new way, substantial- 
ly increasing America’s supply of 
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raw silk. Similar work was after- 
ward done in other silk produc- 
ing sections. 

One of the difficulties of adver- 
tising in China is the diversity of 
dialects, which makes it impossible 
for even a Chinese to make himself 
always understood in a province 
not his own, though the educated 
generally speak 
and _ understand 
the official or Man- 
darin language 
and -the written 
language is every- 
where the same. 
This dialect diffi- 
culty is overcome 
by the motion pic- 
ture and other pic- 
torial advertising, 
especially if the 
captions are in 
Chinese. 

The bill-posting 
coolie has little 
respect for other 
people’s property 


or posters. In 
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audiences attracted to free theatri- 
cal performances. 

The Chinese story tellers, who 
follow an ancient and important 
profession, supplying to a great 
extent the lack of books, are util- 
ized in advertising, by paying 
them to weave into their tales of 
romance and chivalry clever ref- 
erences to certain 
commodities. 

be. “testi- 
monial” is used as 
effectively in China 
as in America. An 
American soap 
company some 
time.ago was suc- 
cessful in getting 
a signed statement 
endorsing a toilet 
soap from Mei 
Lang Fong, the 
great Chinese 
actor, who plays 
women’s parts, 
and now, it is 
said, there is not a 
man or woman in 
China who does 








Shanghai as many 
as twelve gangs of 
bill-posters have 
been known suc- 
cessively to cover 
up the preceding 
gang’s posters, 
within twenty-four 
hours, so. that 
none of the twelve 
postings had any 
value except the 
last. The poster business is gen- 
erally disorganized, and yet poster 
advertising is the most widely used 
form of commercial publicity in 
China and, according to many, the 
most effective. 

One of the best advertised ar- 
ticles throughout the East is a 
Japanese medicinal preparation, 
whose “chop” is a naval officer 
with a gorgeous uniform and a 
plumed hat. This advertisement 
is not only displayed widely on 
posters, but is used on banners in 
street processions accompanied by 
music and sometimes followed by 
a vaudeville show, in the manner 
of the once popular “Kickapoo 
Indian” medicines which were 
formerly sold to rural American 





HOW LEVER BROTHERS SELL THEIR 
SOAP IN CHINA 


not pride. himself 
on using the same 
soap as the matinee 
idol. 

But advertising 
in China is not 
confined to pic- 
tures and posters 
and_ processions, 
nor to appeals to 
the illiterate. In 
the large treaty ports newspapers 
abound, Some of them published 
in foreign languages, while the 
number of vernacular newspapers 
is legion. 

In Shanghai, besides many daily 
papers in Chinese, are the four 
important newspapers in English, 
three of them British owned and 
one published by a Chinese-Amer- 
ican company, one _ important 
American weekly and one very 
widely circulated British weekly. 

In Peking, the capital, are many 
native newspapers, some of them 
with strong political influence, and 
three printed in English, An 
American newspaper is published 
in Tientsin, the principal port of 
North China. Three papers are 
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The Primitive Message 


The Indian sign language conveyed the simple truth 
tosimple minds in the simplest possible way. There 
is much of the primitive in us all today. We believe 
in presenting the single Dominant Idea of a business, 
simply, directly, forcefully. 


MYunkin Advertising 


Company 


Five Soutn WABASH Avenue, CHICAGO: 
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printed in English in Hankow, by 
British interests, and four or five 
important native papers. All are 
said to be good advertising me- 
diums. Three British dailies are 
published in English in Hong- 
kong, all well established, with 
large circulation, besides five well- 
patronized Chinese’ vernacular 
papers. 

Ten Chinese 
newspapers are 
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these more or less personal sheets 
requires more knowledge than can 
be easily obtained. by correspon- 
dence. A small list of the best 
foreign newspapers in the repub- 
lic, and of the leading native 
papers in such centres as Shang- 
hai, Peking, Tientsin, Hankow, 
Canton and Hongkong, is not, 
however, so difficult to get; and 
advertising there- 
in, especially to 





published in Yun- 
nanfu, way back 
in Yunnan prov- 
ince, which is 
reached by the 
French railway 
through Tonkin, 
and seven in Swa- 
tow, on the south 
China coast. 
These by no 
means exhaust the 
list of newspapers 
in China, a coun- 
try which has 
claims to the in- 
vention of the 
newspaper, as well 
as the paper on 
which newspapers 
are printed. It is 
an admitted fact 
that China with 
wooden _ blocks 
printed books on 
paper made of 
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appeal to the white 
residents of a 
place like Shang- 
hai, where they 
are numerous and 
liberal, may be 
done direct with 
no great danger. 
But generally 
speaking, _ periodi- 
cal advertising in 
China ought to be 
entrusted to a re- 
liable _representa- 
tive in the field to 
accomplish results. 
One’s own organ- 
ization, such as is 
maintained by the 
big tobacco and oil 
companies, is of 
course by far the 
most economical 
and effective. 

An interesting 
thing about the 
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bamboo ages be- 
fore the art of 
printing with mov- 
able types was 
discovered in Europe, and the’ old 
imperial gazette, which contained 
the announcements of the Chinese 
imperial court, is believed to have 
established its reputation as the 
oldest newspaper in the world, 
though it contained only official 
news and no advertisements. 

A special study of the Chinese 
advertising field made some time 
ago by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce revealed over 
400 periodicals of all kinds. Prob- 
ably there are more now, as it 
costs little to start a paper and 
every important politician in this 
era of rampant “republicanism” in 
China wants his organ. To pick 
out the really good mediums from 


AN OLD-TIME AMERICAN ADVER- 
TISER AFTER CHINESE TRADE 


Chinese newspaper 
as an advertising 
medium is the ex- 
traordinary appeal 
that anything printed makes to all 
classes of citizens. The diff- 
culty of learning the compli- 
cated Chinese written language 
and the comparatively small num- 
ber of those who do learn it 
causes everybody to view the 
written and printed character with 
awe. No piece of printed matter 
is ever thrown away and news- 
papers are passed on from reader 
to reader until they become il- 
legible. News a day or a week 
old is just as interesting to most 
Chinese as the’ morning’s cables 
are to an American. Furthermore, 
the Chinese consider advertising 
as news and read it as avidly as 
they do the news and personal col- 
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THE HOUSEHOLD JOURNAL for 
June (‘‘the first dull summer month’’) 
carried an increase of 50% in advertising 
over the corresponding month of last year. 
Advertisers soon find that the low line rate, 
in proportion to circulation, makes THE 
HousEHOLD JouRNAL the ideal ‘‘dull season” 
advertising medium. . 


700,000 


MAIL SUBSCRIBERS 


The Household Jour- $2.60 an agate line 
nal is a thirty-year- 
old publication circu- 
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umns of their papers. For this 
reason the effective audience of a 
Chinese newspaper is far greater 
than its nominal circulation. 

It is not altogether. necessary to 
have a special “chop” for China, 
thouzh sometimes the use of the 
American trade-mark without 
change has caused complications 
as some things are considered 
“bad joss” by the Chinese. Such 
a one was a gnome used in its 
trade-mark by a certain American 
company. It would be fatal to 
use a dog’s picture in advertising 
in China (with apologies to the 
Victor people) because the Chi- 
nese despise dogs, except Peking- 
ese and Chows of mandarin rank. 

Whatever the “chop” selected, 
it should be used without change. 
One advertiser who had adopted 
a Chinese flower as his “chop” 
started with a flower of eight 
petals. On reprinting labels 
a petal was omitted, making a 
seven-petalled flower, and _ his 
trade fell off alarmingly until he 
had his printed matter replaced 
with eight-petalled blooms. An- 
other advertiser who used a land- 
scape in some labels left the clouds 
out of the sky, with disastrous re- 
sults. The Chinese are great 
sticklers for consistency in every- 
thing. 

Advertising copy for native Chi- 
nese newspapers and for posters 
must be written, or at least trans- 
lated, by someone who knows 
something about the language and 
customs of China, a country 
where they do everything the op- 
posite way to that in which we do 
i. The men wear skirts and the 
women trousers, they button their 
clothes on the opposite sides to 
our habit, they pull saws toward 
them and in general put the re- 
verse English on all their acts. 
The best course to pursue, there- 
fore, is to entrust one’s advertis- 
ing to someone who knows the 
Chinese people, and who will not, 
if he has any conscience, recom- 
mend the advertising of safety 
razors to Chinese, who have no 
whiskers to speak of, or coffee 
percolators to a people whose 
drink is tea. 

Export trade papers can be used 
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safely to appeal to the people in 
China who take them, for their 
clientele is mostly American or 
English, or big Chinese business 
men who understand English, and 
advertisements placed in the weekly 
and monthly reviews published in 
Shanghai in English, to appeal to 
Europeans, need not be much dif- 
ferent from those used in similar 
publications in this country. 

Practically all of China’s trade 
with foreign countries is handled 
in China by non-Chinese import- 
ing and exporting houses, main- 
taining head offices in Shanghai 
or Hongkong. These houses have 
branches in most of the larger 
ports, and through them commer- 
cial representation for all China 
may be secured. Interior markets 
are reached almost exclusively 
through the Chinese agents and 
staffs of these houses. 


IMPORTANCE OF CHINA’S COMMERCE 


China’s per capita foreign trade 
and purchasing power have long 
been a matter of interest. Al- 
though, because of local condi- 
tions and circumstances, it is im- 
possible to arrive at any figure 
worth quoting for the per capita 
purchasing power, by taking the 
usually accepted figure of 400,000,- 
000 as the population of China, 
and foreign-trade figures, as given 
by the Chinese Maritime Customs, 
it is possible to present some in- 
teresting observances relative to 
the potentialities of China’s trade. 

In the year 1901 the total value 
of the foreign trade of China was 
437,959,675 haikwan taels, or a 
per capita value, in United States 
currency, of $0.82. In 1911 China’s 
foreign trade had increased to a 
total value of 848,842,109 haikwan 
taels, or $1.38. In 1921 China’s 
foreign trade had almost doubled 
as compared with 1911, totaling 
1,507,377,976 taels. This was an 
average of 3.77 taels per capita, or 
$2.87 in United States currency, 
since the average value of the tael 
for 1921 was $0.76 

Despite disturbed eoeditions in 
China, civil warfare and _ such, 
Americans and other foreigners 
continued to do a thriving busi- 
ness at their old stands, taking 
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care of the oriental need for ciga- 
rettes and countless other prod- 
ucts as well as drawing millions 
of dollars’ worth of native goods 
from the interior for distribution 
in the world’s centres. 

Our exports to China for 1922 
of roughly $100,000,000 was an in- 
crease of almost fivefold over the 
average for 1910-14 and available 
figures for the year just closed in- 
dicate a further advance. 

China is a nation in transition 
and occidental ideas are gradu- 
ally percolating inland from the 
westernized treaty ports, and per- 
haps one of the greatest single 
factors in this changing China is 
advertising copy proclaiming the 
merits of Western products. 


New Travel Publication 
Planned 


The Nomad Publishing Company, 
Inc., has been formed at New York 
with Edward M. Brown as president, 
Hoyt Evans, vice-president, and 
Garrick L. Mallery, secretary and trea- 
surer. Publication of a monthly travel 
magazine is planned starting in October. 
A direct-mail contest among college 
faculties, etc., for a name is now under 
way, closing early in June. A prelimi- 
wey issue will be issued about June 15. 

rank P. Welter, recently with the 
Credit Monthly and for many _ years 
with the New York Evening World, 
will be in charge of advertising. Wirt 
Barnitz is editor. 


Tourist Associations Advertise 
Co-operatively 
The New Brunswick Tourist & Re-- 


sources Association, of St. John, N. B., 
and the Tourist Association of Prince 


Edward Island, of Charlottetown, are 
conducting a joint campaign to attract 
tourists, hunters and fishermen. The 
Atlantic Advertising Agency, of Sack- 
ville, N. B., is directing this campaign. 


Forms The Clark Collard 
Company 


Clark Collard, until recently director 
of .merchandising service for Geo. F. 
McKiernan & Company, Chicago print- 
ers, has organized an advertising busi- 
ness in Chicago under the name of The 
Clark Collard Company. 


De’ Witt C. Ronalds Joins 


; | Caxton Company 

* De Witt C. Ronalds, formerly vice- 
president of The Ronalds Company, 
Limited, Montreal, has joined the sales 
promotion staff of The Caxton Company, 
Cleveland. 
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Merchandise Section for 
New York Bureau 


A proposed merchandise section of 
the Better Business Bureau of New 
York was assured the support of retail 


.and wholesale lines of business of that 


city by about thirty representatives of 
retail establishments and several whole. 
salers who met last week at the New 
York Advertising Club. 

The work of the merchandise section 
will require about $75,000 it is esti- 
mated, and little trouble is expected in 
raising that amount since department 
stores had previously pledged $20,000 
and retail fur men, $5,000. Misleading 
advertising was strongly condemned at 
the meeting. Committees were appoint- 
ed to secure the moral support and f- 
nancial backing of advertisers in their 
respective lines. 


Eastern Campaign Planned for 
Samson Wallboard 


The Samson Plaster Board Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y., has applied for regis- 
tration of “Samson” as a _ trade-mark 
for use on its plaster board and plaster 
wall board products. “It is our ex- 
pectation, though not immediately, but 
at some time in the future, to put on 
a campaign in the Eastern States 
where we function,” S. S. J. Jenkins, 
president, informs Printers INK. 
The campaign will be sectional and 
calls for the use of outdoor advertising 
and newspaper space. 


What Socony Earned in 1923 


The Standard Oil Company of New 
York, New York, Perfection cook stoves 
and heaters, Socony gasoline and motor 
oil, for 1923, reports total earnings of 
$30,827,578, after operating expenses 
and taxes. Net profits are shown as 
$14,963,338, after deductions for de- 
preciation, insurance, and interest on 
debentures, These figures compare with 
total earnings of $34,548,542, in 1922 
and $23,373,821 in 1921, and net profits 
of $19,434,735 in 1922; $9,698,971 in 
1921, and $39,405,631 in 1920. 


L. E. Crandall Leaves 
Winchester-Simmons 


L. E. Crandall, vice-president of the 
Winchester-Simmons Company, New 
Haven, Conn., has_ resigned. Mr. 
Crandall was formerly general sales 
manager of the Simmons Hardware 
Company, St. Louis, and took charge 
of sales and merchandising following 
the merger of the Simmons and Win- 
chester companies. 


C. E. Thayer with 
“Modes & Manners” 


Charles E. Thayer, formerly with the 
Leslie-Judge Company, and more re 
cently with The Conde Nast Group, has 
joined the Chicago staff of Modes & 
Manners. 
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The Average Net 


Paid Circulation 


of The Providence Journal and The Evening 
Bulletin for the six months ending March 31, 
1924, was as follows: 


THE PROVIDENCE JOURNAL 
Morning - Sunday 
33,543 61,142 

THE EVENING BULLETIN 
64,075 


These newspapers because of their character 
contribute far more than mere space and circula- 
tion to the business messages they carry. By 
virtue of their service to the ideals and interests 
of their state and country they have built up a 
reader confidence and influence which are of 
great value to advertisers. 


With a combined daily circulation of 97,609, 
ninety-three per cent of which is unduplicated, 
these great newspapers offer complete coverage 
of the Rhode Island market so necessary for the 
success of any advertising campaign. 


Flat Rates: 


Weekdays. . . . 23c a line 
Sundays. .... 15c a line 


Providence Journal Company 


Providence, R. I. 


Representatives 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 


NEW YORK 


R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
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How to Make 
Advertising Dollar Cut 
Distribution Cost 





(Continued from page 28) 
choose right in the beginning.” 

(Further information on_ this 
subject will be found in “How 
Armstrong Built a Sales Organi- 
zation from Scratch,” by A. 
Barnes, sales promotion manager 
of the Armstrong Cork Company, 
in Printers’ INK of September 
13, 1923.) 

G. H. Abercrombie, secretary 
of the Fuller Brush Company, in 
discussing the subject “Why Peo- 
ple Buy and Factors That In- 
fluence Them,” gave an inspiring 
story of what advertising has 
done for his firm. 

Selling entirely by house-to- 
house methods, the Fuller com- 
pany, from 1912 to. 1914, did no 
advertising, not yet being con- 
vinced of its necessity. The sales 
showed a fair rate of increase 
and the business seemed to be 
flourishing. 

Then advertising was started 
in a small way, and in 1916 the 
company spent around $6,000 for 
that purpose. The sales_ in- 
creased in somewhat larger pro- 
portion but there was nothing 
remarkable. The outlay was en- 
larged year by year up to 1919, 
the sales growing in a satisfactory 
way. 

And then came 1921, that drab 
year of the buyer’s strike. The 
company, having seen the benefits 
of advertising in the years gone 
by, spent $56,000 pushing the sales 
during the year up to $8,000,000. 
This was sufficient to show the 
benefits of the policy and the out- 
lay grew constantly larger up to 
the present year with the expendi- 
ture of approximately $500,000. 
The sales during 1924, if the pres- 
ent average keeps up, will reach 
at least $18,000,000. 

“Thus,” said Mr. Abercrombie, 
in touching specifically upon his 
subject, “we found out to our 
complete satisfaction that adver- 
tising is the first factor in caus- 
ing people to buy goods. 
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“The second factor is men. To 
develop men you have to give them 
a chance. There are some 50- 
called crack executives who will 
not delegate authority. These men 


hold themselves back and also 
their company. Every man loves 
responsibility and will rise io it 


if he is the right kind of man, 
All our men, including even the 
executives of the company, are 
paid on a basis of commission and 
bonus. Thus they have a financial 
interest in the work, knowing that 
they will be paid for everything 
they can do.” 

Another significant: address was 
by P. B. Zimmerman, of the Na- 
tional Lamp Works, who talked on 
“Getting the Selling Plan Through 
to the Dealer.” This plan was 
outlined in .the leading article of 
the December 6, 1923, issue of 
Printers’ INK. 

Various aspects of the dealer 
problem, involving methods of 
getting the dealer to use the com- 
pany’s advertising, were discussed 
by Edwin T. Hall, of the Ralston 
Purina Co., W. S. Ashby, Western 
Clock Co-, Martin L. Pierce, 
The Hoover Co. and M. E. 
Yadon, of the Bradley Knitting 
Mills, Delavan, Wis. 

Prof. Edward H. Gardner, of 
the University of Wisconsin, told 
the convention the only way for 
advertising to be raised to a high 
plane such as already has been 
reached by medicine, law and other 
professions is for advertising men 
to take some time to elevate their 
own profession. They should give 
of what they know. For example, 
they should help universities build 
up advertising courses that really 
mean something. Mr. Gardner 
asked that national advertisers co- 
operate with the University of 
Wisconsin to the extent of pre- 
paring special reports or theses on 
their advertising to be used in 
university work. 

The association favored the 
suggestion and appointed a com- 
mittee to co-operate with Profes- 
sor Gardner and Professor N. W. 
Barnes, of the University of Chi- 
cago. The committee consists of 
W. S. Ashby, of the Western 
Clock Co.; Martin P. Rice, of the 
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Effective July 1, 1924 
SOUTHERN RURALIST 
Circulation will be 
400,000 net paid guaran- 
teed and the advertising 


rate $2 per agate line flat. 


SOUTHERN RURALIST 
ATLANTA 


J. C. Billingslea A. D. McKinney 
Chicago St. Louis 


A. H. Billingslea R. R. Ring 
New York Minneapolis 
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General Electric Co.; B. R. Lich- 
tenberz, of the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute; Arthur D. White, of 
Swift & Company, and P. B. Zim- 
merman, of the National Lamp 
Works. / 

The thing to do, conditions being 
as they are, was brought out in an 
address by George Frank Lord, 
advertising manager of the Chev- 
rolet Motor Company, 

“Up to 1923,” Mr. Lord said, 
“the demand for automobiles far 
exceeded the supply. The adver- 
tising and selling task was easy. 
About 85 per cent of the sales 
came from spontaneous demand 
and the other 15 per cent from 
real sales effort. The thing is 
rapidly getting changed around 
the other way, not only in auto- 
mobiles, but in business as a whole. 
It is not forcing the issue much 
to say that 15 per cent spontaneous 
sales would be nearer the figure 
now. 

“These easy selling conditions 
got sales people into such a frame 
of mind that they were not pre- 
pared when it came time to put 
forth real effort. In fact they re- 
sisted the advance and are doing 
so now. Nevertheless the con- 
ditions are here and they can be 
worked out for the lasting good 
of business if advertising pro- 
grams are carried out on an ag- 
gressive sales-getting basis rather 
than for institutional ends. To 
meet the change, for one thing, 
selling must be more specific.” 

George M. Graham, vice-presi- 
dent of the Chandler Motor Car 
































Company, in speaking at a joint 
luncheon of the association and 
the Cleveland Advertising Club, 
assured all advertising men—of 





which he himself is one—that 
they need not be disturbed by an 
extraneous criticism. If it were 
not for their work in spreading 
the gospel of merchandise over 
the country and over the world 
civilization could not be where it 
is now. Business, Mr. Graham 
said, has brought luxuries and 
comforts to the average person 
that would have been entirely be- 
yond their reach if it had not been 
for the volume produced by ad- 
vertising — volume making pos- 
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sible the prices that people can 
pay. 

Sam Weissenburger, advertis- 
ing manager of the Halle Bros. 
Company, a Cleveland department 
store, told the convention that ad- 
vertising men could wield a 
greater influence and ward off 
much of the criticism now being 
directed against them if they 
would take themselves and their 
profession more seriously. 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING ATTACKS 
DISCUSSED — 


The outdoor advertising situa- 
tion, with special reference to the 
attacks now being made upon it, 
received much attention from the 
convention. John Sullivan, ex- 
ecutive secretary, defined the as- 
sociation’s attitude in the matter 
as being that of trying to find 
common ground for the opponents 
and friends of outdoor mediums 
“and thus preserve this great 
branch of advertising.” 

This is substantially what the 
association decided to do and will 
carry on the work through a spe- 
cial committee which will do re- 
search work and also lend its in- 
fluence in a quiet way to the 
adjustment of the controversy. 

So that the members might 
have a picture of the claims of 
both sides, speakers representing 
each were heard at the meeting. 

rs. . L. Lawton of Glens 
Falls, N. Y., chairman of the na- 
tional committee for the restric- 
tion of outdoor advertising, ad- 
dressed the convention by special 
invitation. She declared the 
movement should not be inter- 
preted as being against outdoor 
advertising as such, but merely as 
a means of preserving and pro- 
moting civic and: scenic beauty. 
She declared the movement had 
been more or less spontaneous, 
that it is not propaganda in be- 
half of any special interests and 
that nobody. had subsidized it. 

Mrs. Lawton defined the pur- 
pose of her organization as being 
to keep advertising matter off the 
public highways and in cities to 
restrict it to commercial districts. 
She would have it ruled out en- 
tirely from residential sections 
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and even from commercial parts 
where it would be near public 
buildings. 

“We are not trying to have this 
done through legislation,” Mrs. 
Lawton said, “but through the 
force of public opinion. When 
we see a sign along the public 
highway or in any civic location 
where we conceive it should not 
be our plan is to write the manu- 
facturer and suggest that he re- 
move it if he wants to have us 
buy his goods.” 

“Do I understand you to say, 
Mrs, Lawton,” one member asked, 
“that you would have absolutely 
all advertising matter removed 
from public highways?” 

“That’s it exactly,” she replied. 
“We would have it only in the 
commercial district of cities under 
the regulations I have just 
stated.” 

At another session the associa- 
tion heard from Harry Mac- 
Donald, Detroit, president, Painted 
Outdoor Advertising Association, 
and S. N. Holliday, New York, 
sales promotion: manager of the 
Poster Advertising Company. 

Mr. MacDonald said his asso- 
ciation was endeavoring in every 
way to have a high art standard 
in painted bulletins and to keep 
the bulletins out of locations 
where they do not belong. He 
said many of the abuses in the 
latter respect are to be traced to 
the insistence of retailers and 
others who attempt to dictate the 
placing of boards. His associa- 
tion, he said, would be more rigid 
in this respect and would enforce 
strict standards of practice both 
as to location and subject matter. 

Mr. Holliday, speaking for the 
poster people, said they had been 
trying to find some neutral point 
from which an agreement might 
be made with those wanting to re- 
strict outdoor advertising; but this 
had been unsuccessful because, as 
Mrs. Lawton had said, there is no 
common ground, 

Mr. Holliday blamed the poster 
people themselves for a consider- 
able part of the agitation against 
them. They had been hard at 
work improving and regulating 
the business from the inside, he 
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said, but had lost sight of the 
public. In other words, while en- 
forcing censorship regulations so 
as to keep the copy on the hoards 
absolutely clean, and eliminating 
any number of abuses they have 
been content to let their good 
work speak for itself, to keep 
right on improving outdoor ad- 
vertising, but to let the people 
form their own idea of this me- 
dium and its workings. 

During the last few months he 
said the poster interests had seen 
the error of this course and were 
going to proceed on a different 
basis hereafter. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE 
PLANNED 


An educational plan of the 
poster interests calls for the es- 
tablishment of a public relations 
committee with headquarters in 
New York. This will be a neutral 
body which will have no special 
interests in advertising as such. 
Anybody with a complaint or a 
suggestion either for or against 
posters can go to this committee 
with his story. 

Those members of the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers inter- 
ested in outdoor advertising held 
a departmental meeting and dis- 
cussed the whole subject with 
reference to the three addresses 
just quoted. Some had received 
the form letters sent out by Mrs. 
Lawton’s organization protesting 
against boards in certain locations 
and others had not. The delibera- 
tions of the meeting were neces- 
sarily of a nature that cannot be 
reported in full here. But it is 
permissible to say that the com- 
mittee mentioned above will con- 
tinue to function with the object 
of adjusting things so that out- 
door advertising may be con- 
tinued without any deterioration 
of its usefulness. 

The traditional, 
would be better to say the 
imagined, controversy — between 
sales and advertising departments 
was brought out in several ad- 
dresses and discussion. The mem- 
bers, mostly advertising exccu- 
tives, expressed strong resentment 
against certain published siate- 


or perhaps it 
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5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Farm and Home 
Gets Action ! 


For eight or ten years County Agents and 
Home Demonstration Agents in hundreds 
of counties have been telling farm families 
how to improve their homes. 


Half a hundred farm papers and other 
agencies have long been doing yeoman ser- 
vice along the same line. 


And all this work has accomplished a great 
deal of good. 


It has remained, however, for someone to 
ofter a big incentive—an inducement to get 
busy. 


That is just what Farm and Home has done 
with its $5000 Home Improvement Contest 
which has aroused the enthusiasm of thou- 
sands of farm families and hundreds of 
rural merchants. 


Write for your copy of the bulletin 
of “Trade Building Suggestions” 
which we are sending to merchants 
and Chambers of Commerce on request. 


FARM”“"FiOME 


The National Magazine of Rural Life 


PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., Publishers 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
456 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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ments tending to belittle the ad- 
vertising manager as being not 
much more than a well paid clerk 
and to glorify the sales manager. 
It was agreed by the association 
that trying to create such class 
distinction is a deplorable thing 
for business in that it tends to 
create in the minds of certain 
classes of manufacturers the im- 
pression that advertising is after 
all more or less of a necessary evil. 
The convention declared that ad- 
vertising is selling and that sell- 
ing is advertising. The two, being 
organically the same, cannot be 
unscrambled. One element works 
with the printed word and the 
other with men, Neither can do 
its best without the other. 


The Radio Service of the 
Detroit News 
Tue Detroir News 
Detroit, Micu., May 27, 1924. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Our attention has been directed to an 
article in Printers’ Ink of May 1, 
dealing with the radio subject. In the 
first column of the first page of this 
article the writer states that “Dr. Lee 
DeForest was then trying to interest the 
country in radio entertainment but no- 
body wanted to undertake the expensive 
job of broadcasting. Eventually with the 
aid of Clarence F, Thompson—his press 
representative—the Detroit News was 
persuaded to install a broadcasting out- 
fit, taking its pay partly in the sale of 
receiving sets and partly in prestige.” 

The actual circumstances under which 
the News became the first newspaper in 
the country to install a radio broad- 
casting set were as follows: 

A contract was entered into on 
April 20, 1920 between The Radio News 
and Music Incorporated and the De- 
troit News whereby The Radio News 
and Music company agreed to install 
a radio telephone apparatus which was 
capable of reproducing the voice or 
music satisfactorily over a radius of ap- 
proximately twenty-five miles. The De- 
troit News agreed to pay a certain in- 
stallation charge and in addition, a 
rental fee per month over an agreed 
period of time. The apparatus and 
equipment provided remained the prop- 
erty of The Radio News and Music 
company, there being other conditions 
in regard to service which were covered 
by the lease in question. 

After a period of several months The 
Radio News and Music gumonny ad- 
vised the News that it had transferred 
its lease with the Detroit News to the 
DeForest company, but the service fur- 
nished made it necessary for the News 
to discontinue the use of the equipment 
and apparatus entirely, and we had no 
dealings whatever with the DeForest 
company in this connection, 
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The Clarence F. Thompson referred 
to in your article never represented the 
DeForest company in any dealings with 
the Detroit News but came here ag 
poems of The Radio News and Music 

neorporated and negotiated the lease 
referred to above. 

Your statement that the Detroit 
News engaged in the sale of re ceiving 
sets in connection with the arrange. 
ment with The Radio News and Music 
company is pure romance as no such 
action was either proposed or thought 
of in this connection. The Detroit 
News took up the matter of broadcast. 
ing largely as an educational enterprise 
in the interest of its readers and wholly 
for such prestige as the Detroit News 
might command in connection with a 
pioneer undertaking of this kind 

I may say further that following our 
experience above described, the De. 
troit News has recently installed the 
fourth complete radio broadcasting 
equipment which is conceded to be “the 
last word” in the production of such 
apparatus at the present time, and 
while being not only the first news. 
paper to inaugurate a radio service to 
its readers, it has also been conceded 
at all times that the Detroit News 
has furnished not only the most perfect 
service, but, through its own symphony 
orchestra, has given its radio family 
the best type of musical entertainment 
available anywhere. 

Tue Detroit News, 
HS. Scort,; 
General Manager. 


D. M. Shaw with Storm 
Agency 
_D. Minard Shaw_has been elected a 
vice-president of Jules P. Storm & 
Sons, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. He was formerly advertising 
manager and assistant eneral sales 
manager of Earl Motors, Inc., Jackson, 
Mich.; later was general sales manager 
of the Courier Motors Company, San- 
dusky, Ohio, and most recently was in 
charge of advertising of the Eastern 
division of the Ford Motor Company. 


Heads Louisville Advertising 
Club 


G. M. Lewis, of Ballard & Ballard, 
was elected president of the Louisville, 
Ky., Advertising Club at its arnual 
meeting, which was held on May 26. 
A. E. McElfresh, Stewart Dry Goods 
Company, was elected first vice-presi- 
dent; Frank Buerck, Commercial Litho- 
graph Company, second. vice-president; 

yron W. Orr, Louisville Herald, sec 
retary, and W. Harris, Kokomo 
Rubber Company, treasurer. 


J. J. Gibbons, Ltd., Advances 
G. E. Hunter 

Gordon E. Hunter, for some years 

manager of the Winnipeg office of J. J. 

Gibbons, Ltd., Toronto advertising 

agency, has become a director o/ the 

company and Western vice-president. 
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The Fastest Growing Today ! 


This shows the growth of advertising 
volume in HARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGA- 
ZINE comparing recent issues with the 


corresponding numbers a year ago: 








January Issue 1924, EVEN with last year 







February Issue 3% ahead 
March Issue 5% ahead 
April Issue 18% ahead! 





May Issue 29% ahead!! 






Today it is the fastest growing Hardware 


paper. 

Advertisers and Agencies are more and 
more recognizing a powerful following this 
magazine has among Hardware jobbers and 
dealers—and are including HARDWARE 
DEALERS’ MAGAZINE in their campaigns. 













Would you be interested in seeing our June 
issue? Write for a copy. 





Hardware Dealers’ 
Magazine 
The oldest hardware monthly 


370 Seventh Avenue, New York 


Associated with the AMERICAN EXPORTER 
The World’s Largest Export Journal 
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LONDON 
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Advertising Convention 
visitors will be welcome 
at our offices in King’s 
Buildings, Dean Stanley 
Street, Westminster, and at 
19 Boulevard Malesherbes 
Paris. Points of interest to 
them are indicated on 
the accompanying map of 


LONDON 
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Wholesale Grocers Advised 


to Develop Personalities 
Wholesalers and their salesmen 
hould get back of the “Clean, Paint 
nd Scrub” idea which merely epito- 
nizes better salesmanship, declared 
foseph G. Wood. ee s- .Fa 
SE sesturer of El mayonnaise, 
in discussing Wholesale and Retail 
rocery Salesmanship” before the 
ighteenth annual convention of the 
‘ational Association of | Wholesale 
rocers at Chicago last week. 

“Eighty per cent of the independent 


patronage,” 

“The wholesaler has a_per- 
sonality that is worth something in his 
business. Exploit it! Close up a store 
for a day if it is necessary to clean it 
up right. Put salesmanship into the 
retail grocer’s windows. now how 
many slices of pineapple are packed in 
a can. Know where the asparagus you 
are selling is grown, how it is packed, 
when it was cut, whether it is uniform 
or not, and pass this information on to 
the grocer. Develop him to the point 
where he won’t fear competition of 
any kind.” 


New Cereal Product Adver- 


tised in Canada 

Large space is being used by The 
Quaker Mills, Peterboro and Saska- 
toon, Canada, to introduce its New 
Quaker Corn Flakes. The initial adver- 
tisement states that “‘to choose the fla- 
voring for the New Quaker Corn Flakes, 
a number of experienced cereal men 
tested no less than sixty different sam- 
ples. Their choice, No. 53, was the most 
expensive of the sixty. This is the flavor 
we offer you now.” This advertising is 
directed by the Toronto office of 
McKim, Ltd., advertising agency. 


Death of W. H. C. Southam 


W. H. C. Southam, only son of 
W. M. Southam, proprietor of the Otta- 
wa Citizen, and part owner of the 
Southam string of newspapers in Can- 
ada, died at Oshawa, Ont., on May 28, 
as the result of injuries received in an 
automobile accident. Mr. Southam, who 
was a lieutenant in the World War, had 
recently been engaged in newspaper 
work in Baltimore, Md. 


Pathe Exchange Account for 


Frank Presbrey 
Pathe Exchange, Inc., New York, 
distributors of Patheserials, Pathe 
Comedies, and Pathe News, has placed 
its advertising account with the Frank 
Presbrey Company. 


Appointed Manager, Lyddon & 
Hanford Office 


Abbott Kimball, formerly with the 
Curtis Publishing Company, Philadel- 
phia, has been appointed manager of 
the New York offices of the Lyddon & 
Hanford Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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New Officers of Kansas City 
Advertising Club 


At the annual meeting of the Kan- 
sas City, Mo., Advertising Club, which 
was held on May 26, L. E. Rudd, of 
the Western Union Telegraph a" q 
was elected president. He succeeds P 
Comstock. C. C. Clark, of The Capper 
Publications, was elected first vice- pres- 
ident; Josephine T. Berry, Industrial 
Loan & Investment Company, second 
vice-president; H. A. Belt, Fred Harve 
System, secretary, and W. R. Sn 
grass, of the Fidelity National Bank 
& Trust Company, treasurer. 


W. B. Hall Joins 
Grace & Holliday 


William B. Hall has joined the staff 
of Grace & Holliday, Detroit advertis- 
ing agency, as an executive and copy 
writer. He formerly was with T 
Green, Fulton, Cunningham Company, 
Chicago, and the Dunlap-Ward Adver- 
tising Company, Inc., Cleveland. More 
recently he has been with McKinney, 
Marsh & Cushing, Inc., Detroit adver- 
tising agency, as assistant general 
manager. 


Lantern Club Holds First 
Tournament of Season 


The Lantern Club, Boston, an or- 
ganization of publishers’ representa- 
tives, held its first golf tournament of 
the season on May 28, at the Home- 
stead Country Club, Danvers, Mass. 
Prizes for low net scores went to H. W. 
Taylor, Don McArthur, William Lar- 
kin, Warren Pierce, Otis Adams, Joseph 
Quirk and D. Ashley. 


Co-operative Meal Account for 
Barritt Agency 


The Linseed Crushers’ Meal Adver- 
tising Committee has placed its adver- 
tising account with Barritt & Company, 
Chicago advertising agency. The ad- 
vertising accounts of the Indiana Lime- 
stone Quarrymen’s Association and The 
Chicago Faucet Company, Chicago, 
have also been placed with this agency. 


Portland Advertising Club 


Elections 

Paul T. Shaw was elected president 
of the Portland, Oreg., Advertising Club 
at its recent annual meeting. W. 
Piepenbrink was elected first  vice- 
president; Thomas R. King, second 
vice-president, and A. L. Steele, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Business-Paper Publishers to 
Hold Last Meeting 


The New York Business Publishers 
Association will hold its last meeting 
on June 5, at the Hotel Astor. G. 
Conkling, of the McGraw-Hill Com- 
pany, Inc., will present a survey of 
industrial buying habits, 





Dynamite for the Chair-Warming 


Salesman 


Ingenious Ideas and Methods by Which Men Are Taught That Getting 
Out Is the Way to Get Business 


By W. H. Heath 


ne aapentadd out your most suc- 
cessful salesman,” a man 
said to a sales manager, as they 
stood in the outer office and 
glanced over the sea of desks. 

“He’s not in the office—and sel- 
dom is,” was the reply, “but how 
will a job lot of poor ones do? 
There they are.” 

He swept his hand in the direc- 
tion of a number of occupied 
desks. Outside, the rain was 
sweeping down the desolate city 
streets. It was a_ perfectly 
gorgeous day to “stay indoors.” 
Weather is the natural barometer 
of morale in a sales department. 
A good-size storm will, inevit- 
ably, change the entire operative 
system of a great city. It is an 
actual fact that in one big-city 


organization, when it rains, more 
local business is done, than on 


two or three sunny days. The 
reason is fairly obvious, as the 
manager explains: 

“T have at last got my men 
around to the belief that their 
greatest opportunity comes with 
the slushy, snowy, rainy, dismal 
day. For they have less compe- 
tion then. The average salesman 
is a fair-weather baby. He hugs 
the radiator and the comfortable 
desk. Our men find an almost 
clear field on these bad-going 
days. They have things almost 
wholly to themselves. 

“But it was by no means an 
easy task to dig the department 
out of habit. We inaugurated a 
number of workmanlike systems. 
You will smile when | tell you 
that one of the most useful ideas 
was an investment in the cheap- 
est kind of dollar umbrellas. We 
have a locker filled with them, 
and with rain coats. It used to 
be a favorite excuse with the 
salesmen to complain that they 
had no protection against the 
weather; ‘left my umbrella at 


home,’ was the favorite cry, We 
dispensed with that subterfuge, 
There are enough storm coats 
and umbrellas to go around noy. 
Which helped. 

“But this was the least of our 
strategy. In any number of other 
ways, we gradually weaned our 
boys away from slosh-timidity. 


FINDING MANUFACTURED REASONS 


“Where a man comes back with 
apparently good reasons why 
there is nothing for him on the 
outside at that particular time, 
we manufacture the necessity of 
getting out. Special assignments 
are turned over to him. Then 
again, we ‘switch territory’ and 
this has been the most effective 
of all. It proceeds in this 
fashion: Comes a very bad day 
with wind and rain. The seat- 
warmers have started in early. 
Casually, you ask Jones what his 
plans are. Oh, he will write a 
number of letters that have been 
on his mind for quite a while. 
And he wants to get his files in 
order, The excuses are prodigal 
and plausible. 

“And then Jones is handed a 
novelty assignment. He is to 
spend the day calling on the cus- 
tomers and prospects on the list 
which Smith has under his wing. 
And Smith, in the meanwhile, 
will cover Jones’ territory. 

“There will be much gnashing 
of teeth and many comebacks. 
Smooth them over. The interest- 
ing part of it is that once they 
get out on the firing line, they 
are intensely interested. 

“It is quite inexplicable, but 
some salesmen have the sit-in-the- 
office complex to the extent of 
spending most of their time 
there. They attempt to transact 
business by telephone or by Iet- 
ter. They wait for their cus 
tomers to ‘come in,’ and they 
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[OLUMBIA 


Takes pleasure in announcing 





MR. J. F. JENKINS 
As Western Manager 


with offices at 


Suite 1424 — Century Building 
202 South State St., Chicago, Ills. 


Mr. Jenkins was formerly Western Advertising Monager 
for The American Fruit Grower Magazine 


EASTERN OFFICE 
25 West 43rd Street, New York 


David J. Gillespie, Advertising Directc 


A National Monthly Magazine published, printed and 
circulated by the Knights of Columbus, National Head- 
quarters, New Haven, Conn.—Circulation 775,000 Monthly 
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assume that orders can be secured 
only on certain days. This type 
of man, moreover, is strangely 
blind to the necessity of creating 
new business and ringing new 
door-bells, It is not necessarily 
a matter of ‘more money’ with 
them. They are content with 
what they are making. But the 
entire scheme is demoralizing to 
other salesmen and should not be 
tolerated. 

“In a certain Western house, 
the situation grew so alarming 
that a bold stroke was tried. Up 
to this time, every local salesman 
had a desk of his own. And 
those desks grew to be perfect 
little rat-holes of useless, clutter- 
ing material. The salesmen really 
enjoyed burrowing down _ into 
them on the slightest provocation. 

“One man had drawers filled 
with fiction magazines and popu- 
lar novels; another wrote miles 
of love letters, in office hours, and 
another, with a sweet-tooth, kept 
his candy handy. He would sit 
and munch it by the hour. But 
the desks were too comfortable, 
too inviting. And so, one day, 
they were all moved out. 

“One central table—a long one, 
containing pads and _ telephones, 
was installed. Salesmen could 
use it much as if in conference, 
but there was no encouragement 
to sundry little personal trifles. 
It was all business. 

“Some of the salesman _ re- 
signed, taking it as an insult. 

“But the sales manager was 
obdurate. And, in a talk I had 
recently with him, he said that 
this one move had accomplished 
more than almost any plan he 
had ever set in motion. There 
is no question that the ‘per- 
sonal desk’ can become a time 
waster. Men hide in and under 
and around them much as a toad 
blandly crawls beneath his stool. 

“Incentive, the necessity to get 
out and going, on some definite 
assignment, is an essentially help- 
ful idea. 

“We start each day with such 
a list. If men are permitted to 
‘hang around’ any length of time, 
the aggregate waste in a year is 
really appalling. 

“‘T have an appointment with 
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a man at ten-thirty,’ says the sales. 
man, ‘and nothing special before 
that. Thought I’d just get my 
desk in shape.’ ; 

“We say to this man: ‘Here js 
a name and a live prospect. Go 
out and see him this morning 
at once. If you do not find him 
in this morning, then head your 
list with it for tomorrow.’ 

“It is my job to make up this 
list. It means, among other 
things, that no salesman eyer 
has a real excuse for starting his 
day empty-handed. It is surpris- 
ing to trace how much business 
has been developed between nine 
and ten A. M. 


MAKING SALESMEN REPORT AT 
OFFICE 

“We always insist that our 
salesmen report mornings at nine, 
They are seldom permitted to go 
from their homes direct to a 
customer. It is too easy for them 
to get a late start. I think sales- 
men should observe the same 
hours that are insisted upon for 
the rest of us. 

“Tt isn’t that these men are wil- 
fully neglectful. All of us are 
victims of habit and about the 
most insidious habit I can think 
of at the moment is the ‘late-to- 
get-started’ bugaboo. 

“Encouraging salesmen to 
shape up their day twelve hours 
ahead is also a constructive policy. 

“We have charts, with the 
hours marked off, and we have 
our men make out this list pains- 
takingly. The hours of appoint- 
ments and their approximate 
length are set down. At a glance 
we can see just what a man in- 
tends to do during his working 
hours and he has a clearer idea 
himself. Duplicates of _ these 
charts are placed on my desk. I 
can, as a general rule, locate any 
salesman by telephone at any 
hour of the day. 

“If a chart appears which seems 
to be a little ragged, then it is 
my business to see that ways and 
means are provided to make it 
more complete. If the salesman 
himself hasn’t enough initiative 
to make it a ‘full day,’ then we 
supply the ammunition, 

“Once a month, there is a get: 
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Some advertisers seem to think the 
way to stahd out in a mob of ad- 
vertisements is to stand on your 
head. @,Old stuff. Tricks amuse 
but never convince. @,To attract 
and to hold serious attention an 
advertisement must not offend 
good taste, good manners and 
esthetic instincts. @,Good typog- 
raphy is eye-intriguing, sense-grat- 
ifying and mind-stimulating. We 
are not type “stuntists”. Instead 


of a bag of tricks we have the . 


latest type faces, borders and or- 
naments...and some fine old ones, 
too. @,We combine them to har- 
monize with the intent of your 
message. We are doing it every 
day for clients of the first rank. 
May our typography talk for you? 


if 
+ 


WIENES TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE 


INCORPORATED 
203 West Fortieth Street, New York City 
Telephone Longacre 7034-7035 
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gether, and these charts are 
ought up for discussion. If 
hey show that a man has not 
len able to make a dent in a 
rtain number of prospects, we 
with them about and allow 
ome other salesman to see what 
he can do. 

“Monday mornings are 
important than most sales 
vers imagine, and we pay 
ttention to this first day of the 
yvek than to the ones which 
ollow. ‘Blue Monday’ is an 


more 
man- 


“In summer, men return grudg- 
ingly from week-ends of pleasure. 
hey are like little boys, returning 
o school after vacation time. It 
s dificult to pick up the threads 
gain and to get back into harness. 
Dur method for overcoming this is 
plways and invariably to have a 
ang-over’ assignment for Mon- 
day morning; something which 
s interesting, important. 

‘If a man can start off with a 


hat there is such a thing as 
Blue Monday and human nature, 
s making a serious mistake. The 
situation simply must be reck- 
pned with and it is universally 
rue, 

“When-a salesman develops into 
p chair-warmer, it is nearly al- 
yays because he has too much 
aste time at his disposal. His 
fate book is not filled. There 
pre periods during which it is 
ot essential that he be out and 
ustling—from his viewpoint. 
“Keep a man always a step or 
wo behind assignments; that is, 
ave more for him to do than 
€ can attend to in one day. He 
will not necessarily do this for 
imself. He will not invent calls 
and search for new business. It 
ust be crowded on him.” 


Appoints Representative 


J. Aman, formerly with the adver- 
ising department of Forest and Stream, 
has been appointed special Los An 
epresentative for The Southwest Ma 
ne, San Diego. 
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Maine Potato Growers Create 
Selling Organization 


The Maine Potato Growers’ Exchange, 
Caribou, Me., has created a selling or- 
ganization for the marketing of its 
1924-1925 crop. This sales department 
will be responsible to the business man- 
ager of the association. 

Julian T. Warder has been appointed 
general sales manager with headquar- 
ters at Boston. He previously was as- 
sociated in business with his father 
under the firm name of E. M, & J. T. 
Warder, produce brokers, New York. 

A branch sales office will be main- 
tained at New York. William B. Russ- 
land, who has been engaged in the 
potato business for twenty-five years, 
will manage -this office. He will be as- 
sisted by O. J. Walker, formerly with 
the Monmouth County Farmers’ Ex- 
change, of New Jersey. 


Des Moines Advertising Club 
Elections 


Ray W. Lockard, manager of the 
Periodical Publishers’ Service Bureau, 
was elected president of the Des 
Moines, Ia., Advertising Club, at its re- 
cent annual meeting. Robert H. Kreider, 
was elected vice-president and W. F. 
Schnitzen was re-elected secretary. The 
board of governers includes Charles 
Yoder and Roy Hartman, retiring pres- 
ident and _ vice-president; Walter S. 


a Walter Malone and L. B. Fair- 
all, 


Canada Issues Half-Cent 
Postcards 


Half:cent business reply cards are 
now being issued by the Canadian Post 
Office Department for enclosure with 
matter addressed to points within the 
Dominion. Any organization using these 
cards must have its name and address 
printed on the lower right-hand half 
of the face, and must have matter, with 
or without blanks to be filled in, printed 
on the reverse side. 


New Campaign on Novelty 


Lanterns 

The Novelty Lamp & Shade Com- 
pany, Cleveland, manufacturer of exte- 
rior lighting equipment, has started a 
new advertising campaign on its novelty 
lanterns. General magazines, electrical 
trade publications and direct mail are 
being used. The account is handled by 
Oliver M. Byerly, Cleveland advertising 
agent. 


New Account for 
Edward M. Kelly 


A. D. Wilhelm & Sons, Buffalo, N. Y., 
manufacturers of the On-A-Dor Shoe 
Shelf have placéd their advertising 
account with ward M. Kelly, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency of that city. Business 
ess. He direct-mail advertising will 

used. 





The Importance of Co-operative 
Enterprise on Pacific Coast 


Pacific Coast Advertising Convention Discusses “How the Pacific Coax 
Is Selling Itself and Its Products to the World” 


‘sLFOW the Pacific Coast Is 

Selling Itself and Its Prod- 
ucts to the World through Co- 
operative Advertising,” was 
the educational theme of the 
twenty-first annual convention and 
advertising conference of the Pa- 
cific Coast Advertising Clubs As- 
sociation held in Fresno, Calif,, 
May 25 to 28 inclusive. More 
than 400 delegates representing 
seventeen cities of the Pacific 
Coast States participated in the 
convention. 

At this convention the Fresno 
Advertising Club was host to six- 
teen clubs extending from the 
Canadian to the Mexican border. 
From the Northwest came dele- 
gates representing Seattle, Ta- 
coma, Spokane, Walla Walla and 
Portland. From California were 


delegates of San Francisco, Oak- 
land, Palo Alto, Stockton, Sacra- 


mento, Modesto, Los Angeles, 
Pasadena, Long Beach, Santa 
Ana and San Diego. 

Convention headquarters were 
maintained at the New California 
Hotel and the Hotel Fresno, with 
general assembly gatherings at the 
Civic Auditorium. The _ enter- 
tainments and stunts of the visit- 
ing advertising clubs were staged 
in the auditorium of a new mil- 
‘lion-dollar office home of the San 
Joaquin Light and Power Corpo- 
ration, called one of the most bril- 
liantly illuminated buildings in the 
world. The banquets were at the 
Hotel Fresno and the Civic Au- 
ditorium; and inspirational open 
air meetings were held under the 
shade of Roeding Park, a city 
show-place. 

On Sunday afternoon, May 25, 
President W. E. Beaumont, of the 
Fresno Advertising Club, wel- 
comed the visiting delegates, and 
President Don Francisco, of the 
Pacific Coast Association, re- 
sponded. 

Lou Holland, of Kansas City, 
president of the Associated Adver- 
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tising Clubs of the World, was a 
convention guest. At every se. 
sion on the opening day he spoke 
briefly, asserting that the Pacific 
Coast Division is one of the strong. 
est links in the chain of clubs, 
He predicted that about 2,000 dele. 
gates from the United States will 
attend the London convention. 

The main speaker of the inspi- 
rational open air program was 
Marshall Dana, associate editor 
of the Portland, Oreg., Journal, 
Mr. Dana declared that advertis. 
ing is, the social agent that has 
built the American home, elevating 
our standards of living by keeping 
before us the incentive to possess 
the better things of life. He 
pointed out that America could 
never have accumulated its $300- 
000,000,000 of wealth, could 
never have owned half the 
world’s railways, three-quarters of 
the telephones, nine-tenths of the 
automobiles, and all but 2 per 
cent of the radio were it not for 
advertising. 

Don Francisco as president of 
the Pacific Coast Association pre- 
sided at all business sessions. One 
of the features Monday morning 
was a review of advertising, and 
the part it played in building Pa- 
cific Coast prosperity. This was 
recounted by Paul Shoup, vice- 
president of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad. 

Miss Alice Irwin, food editor, 
Los Angeles Herald, gave a 
woman’s version of advertising. 
Miss Irwin declared that the pri- 
mary purpose in advertising is to 
sell goods, and the secondary pur- 
pose is to educate. 

At the noon luncheon Monday 
the three-minute speaking contest 
was won by Los Angeles. The 
subject was, “What should an ad- 
vertising club’s activities include?” ’ 
Community advertising and its ap- 
peal through human interest re- 
ceived attention from speakers. 

On Tuesday, Fresno’s main 
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Ask Your Printer to— 


“Fold It on 
the Cleveland” 


Having your literature—folders, broadsides, book- 
lets, etc.—folded on the Cleveland Folding Machine 
will insure your getting an unusually neat and well 
folded job, because— 


The Cleveland Folding Machine has such accurate 
adjustments that perfect folding register can be 
obtained without difficulty. 


Furthermore, in addition to good folding there is 
the added advantage of clean folding. Material 
folded on a Cleveland cannot be soiled during the 
folding process because no tapes or other parts col- 
lecting and retaining dust or grease touch the forms 
while the work is being done. 


Thousands of printers have bought Clevelands—and 
the number of Cleveland owners is steadily increas- 
ing. It may be that your printer does not yet own 
one because of not knowing that his ownership of 
a Cleveland would enable him to give you better 
service. 


If this is so, send us his name and address and we 
will mail him some facts that he will be glad to 
study in relation to the work he is doing for you. 


The Cleveland will make all the folds made by all 
the other folding machines—and in addition, a 
great number that none of them can handle. 


Je Cieverano foyoine Macyine(o, 


1929-1941 East 6lst Street 
CLEVELAND OHIO 
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speaker, Ralph Merritt, president 
and managing director of the Sun- 
Maid Raisin Growers Association, 
predicted that the welfare of 125,- 
000 California homes as well as 
an investment of $600,000,000 in 
capital is dependent upon the suc- 
cess of co-operative enterprise in 
California, and in the stabilization 
of these industries, advertising 
plays an invaluable part. 

Paul S. Armstrong, advertising 
manager of the California Fruit 
Growers Exchange, pronounced 
advertising on the, Pacific Coast 
to be at the moment of its greatest 
opportunity. He held that the Coast 
States find their greatest pros- 
perity and development in agricul- 
ture. Charles Everett Johnson, 
of Chicago, said that advertising 
generally has improved infinitely 
in the last five years, and the 
average advertisement of today 
would rate at about 400 per cent 
out of a possible 600 points in 
appeal and artistry. At the Tues- 
day luncheon, Portland won the 
three-minute speaking contest on 
the subject, “What a Community 
Has a Right to Expect from Its 
Advertising Club.” 

Rollin C. Ayres, of San Fran- 
cisco, conducted all the three- 
minute contests at the Wednesday 
morning general assembly. The 
best talks of the previous depart- 
mental conferences were repeated 
for the benefit of delegates who 
had not heard them. These talks 
were of educational value at the 
Wednesday noon luncheon. San 
Diego won the three-minute con- 
test on the subject “Should an 
Advertising Club Devote Most of 
Its Time to Advertising?” 

Silver trophies were awarded 
Los Angeles, Portland and San 
Diego as three-minute speech win- 
ners. San Francisco won a silver 
cup in competition with Los An- 
geles, San Diego, Oakland, Stock- 
ton, Spokane, Modesto and 
Seattle, at the annual stunts night 
in the San Joaquin Power Audi- 
torium. The San Francisco Ad- 
vertising Club produced a Roman 
skit to prove that advertising pays. 

Seattle was chosen for the 1925 
convention. Lloyd Spencer, of 
Seattle, was elected president. 
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Program of Convention 
on Office Management 


The National Association of Office 
Managers will hold its fifth annual op. 
ference at — Ont., 
June 12, 13 and 14. The conference 
will be opened by G. S. Childs, .of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, who jg 
president of the association. Th 
speakers at the first session on th 
morning of June 12 will be J. q 
Rand, ir. American Kardex Company, 
“The Human Side: of Management, 
and Elbert D. Murphy, New York Life 
Insurance Company, “Things Worth 
While in Business.” M. A. Cudlip, of 
the Packard Motor Car Company, yill 
be chairman. 

At the afternoon session, at which 
C. W. Kilpatrick, the Fisk Rubber Com. 
pany, will chairman, the speakers 
will be: E. M. Robinson, S. W. Strays 
and Company, “The Office Manager a 
an Engineer”; F. L. Rowland, Lincol 
National Life Insurance Company, “When 


. attox, 
worth Manufacturing Company, “Es. 
tablishing a Policy in_ Buying Office 
a and A. B. Nordin, Jr, 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Com. 
any, “Does the Use of Machinery 
etard Individual Development?” 

3 series of round-table conferences 
will be held during the morning session 
of June 13. T. G. Woolford, Retail 
Credit Company, will lead a discussion 
on branch office control; M. B. Folsom, 
Eastman Kodak Company, will lead 
another on intelligence and job tests, 
and W. Minton, American Rolling 
Mill Company, will have charge of a 
group discussion on the training of 
re. J 

ther topics to be discussed at the 
convention include: “The Future of an 
Office Manager,” George K. Batt, 
R. H. Macy & Company, and group 
discussions on salary standardization, 
constructive supervision and the rela 
tion of schools to industry. F. P. 
Hamon, of the B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, will lead the latter group dis- 
cussion. 


Cleveland Metal Products 
Advances N. E. Olds 


Norman E. Olds has been appointed 
advertising manager of The Cleveland 
Metal Products Company, Cleveland, 
Perfection oil stoves, succeeding G. M. 
Davis, resigned. Mr. Olds previously 
was with the Perfection Stove Com 
—- Ltd., a subsidiary of the Cleve- 
and company in Canada. 


New Account for 
Arthur Rosenberg 


The M. Propp Company, New York, 
manufacturer of electrical specialties, 
has placed its advertising account with 
the Arthur Rosenberg Company, Inc. 
advertising agency of that city. 
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How a Trade Name Is 
Coined 


OW a trade name is coined 

and some idea of the poten- 
tial value of brands which have 
been advertised are brought out 
strikingly in recent publications 
of the Tide Water Oil Company 
of New York. One of these is a 
privately printed monograph, 
“Autobiography of an Oil Com- 
pany.” The other ‘is the thirty- 
fifth annual report of the com- 
pany to its stockholders. 

In a chapter on the domestic 
retail marketing development of 


the name “Veedol” for the com- 
pany’s automobile lubricants. Soon 
after Tide Water entered the 
marketing field in 1913 a substan- 
tial appropriation was set aside 
for advertising. Then it seemed 
desirable to trade-mark the motor 
oil which the company had de- 
veloped and build a name. 

The author of the name de- 
scribes this process of building 
the word Veedol as follows: 
“This lubricant has, to a remark- 
able degree, the power to resist 
heat. How was this difference 
to be visualized to a_ lubricant 
user? 

“To claim that one company’s 
oil was substantially better than 
another’s, especially when that 
other was a firm of international 
reputation, would not be convinc- 
ing. The announcement of a new 
kind of lubricant, on the other 
hand, would be the real news. 

“The final syllable ‘ol’ was se- 
lected because of the liquid flow- 
ing suggestion given by the con- 
sonant ‘Il’ preceded by the vowel 
0 


“The initial letter ‘V’ was then 


selected because it is the most 
forceful initial letter in the alpha- 
bet. It is an inverted pyramid. 
It is unusual and suggests pene- 
tration and power. 

“The two following letters ‘ee’ 
were then selected because they 
helped to pronounce the initial 
letter “V.’ 

“The consonant ‘d’ was then 
selected as serving as a good con- 
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nective between the two vowels. 
Thus the two-syllable word Vee- 
dol was created.” 

It was several years later that 
the Tide Water company decided 
to develop a high-grade gasoline, 
trade-mark it and sell it to the 
garage trade under the name 
Tydol, a name somewhat more 
obvious in its derivation than that 
of its big brother, Veedol. “The 
Veedol Department chose _ the 
name Tydol Economy Gasoline,” 
says the company, “the first syl- 
lable tying up the product with 
the Tide Water Oil Company and 
the second, as in the case of Vee- 
dol, suggesting that idea of flow- 
ing liquid. In advertising, the 
orange and black color scheme, 
used for the Veedol packages and 
campaigns, was adopted.” 

The thirty-fifth annual report 
of the Tide Water Oil Company 
gives some indication of the value 
of advertised brands in marketing 
today. The total volume of busi- 
ness done in 1923 was about 10 
per cent greater than in 1922. The 
net income on the greater volume 
in 1923 was only about 57 per cent 
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of net income in’ 1922, pointing to 
narrow margins of profit on 4 
larger volume of sales. While the 
1923 increase in sales in dollars and 
cents was 10 per cent over 1922 
R. D. Benson, chairman of the 
board, says, “The increases dyr- 
ing the year 1923 in the sale of 
the company’s branded products, 
Tydol gasoline and Veedol Motor 
Oils and Greases, over the sales 
of these products in 1922, were 3 
per cent and 52 per cent respec. 
tively.” 


Hotel to Advertise 
Upper Broadway 


The development of 4 Broadway, 
New York City, as a hotel centre, is 
to be emphasized in an _advertisin 
campaign by the Hotel Belleclaire, o 
that section. Newspapers, magazines 
and direct mail will be used. The Haz- 
ard Advertising Corporation, also of 
New York, will direct the campaign. 


Canadian Newspaper Publish- 
ers Meeting at Vancouver 


The fifth annual convention of the 
Canadian Daily Newspaper Association 
will be held at Vancouver, B. C., on 
June 5 and 
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The Profit 
In Repeat Sales 


HE line of least resistance in the distribution 
of many products seems to be to allot territories 
to organizations or individuals to sell on commission. 


if HE advantage of such 
a plan is that it avoids 
the risk of investment in 
sales work. Paradoxically 
this is also its disadvan- 
tage; for it is an axiom of 
business that risk and profit 
go hand in hand. 


As a product remains on 
the market it develops re- 
peat sales due to its intrin- 
sic merit. Such sales come 


without effort on the part 
of the representative and 
greatly lower his propor- 
tionate expense. 


If the producer had made 
an original investment in 
selling nationally this de- 
crease in cost would accrue 
to his own end of the busi- 
ness where it rightly be- 
longs. 


THE MOSS-CHASE CO., 425-27 Franklin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


MOSS-CHASE 





The Development_of a Copy Styk 


Why It Should Not Be Changed—When to Change It 
By George Burton Hotchkiss 


Chairman of the Department of Advertising and Marketing, School of Commerce 


Accounts and Finance, New 


OO often a manufacturer 

makes a sweeping change in 
his whole advertising policy and 
puts out a new series that bears 
no resemblance to its predeces- 
sors. If the advertising is solely 
for inquiry-getting, with no 
thought of tomorrow, frequent 
changes may do little harm. But 
wherever the object is partly to 
build good-will, and “cumulative 
effect” is desired, the maintenance 
of a consistent copy style is as 
desirable as maintenance of a 
characteristic design of the ar- 
ticle or package. 

In some instances, consistency 
in copy style is more important 
than consistency in the product. 
To a greater extent than most 
persons realize, our conceptions 
of an article are formed by our 
acquaintance with it in the ad- 
vertising columns. Even before 
we have consumed it physically, 
or seen it, we may have consumed 
it mentally. We have become ac- 
quainted with its personality, and 
that personality is a part of what 
we buy, just as surely as the steel 
or wool or clay of which the 
article is made. To deny this is 
as absurd as to deny that the old 
china cup which has come down 
to you from your great grand- 
mother is more valuable than the 
similar cup that can be bought at 
Woolworth’s tqday—or to deny 
that a painting with the signature 
of Rembrandt is more valuable 
than one signed by his pupil, 
Nicholas Maes. 

The production of an article 
does not always end with the fac- 
tory processes. These can create 
only physical utilities; the crea- 
tion of psychological elements of 
value is beyond the powers of the 
engineer or shop superintendent. 
Even the “priceless ingredient”— 


Reprinted by permission of the pub- 


lishers, Harper & Brothers, from 


“Advertising Copy.” 


York University 

integrity—is of value only whey 
knowledge of it is given to the 
public mind. It is through the 
various forces that work upon the 
public mind—chiefly advertising— 
that the factory product is giver 
individuality and __ personality 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BASIC 
CHARACTERISTICS 


It usually takes some time to 
develop a public conception of an 
article’s personality. And _ that 
conception can hardly be é«&- 
veloped at all if the copy style js 
continually changing. The adver- 
tising of a product should not be 
something apart from the proé- 
uct ; it should be its true represen- 
tation, its interpretation, its au- 
thentic voice. It may change 
from time to time to meet the re- 
quirements of the occasion and 
audience just as a Senator may 
modify his forensic style to suit 
the after-dinner speech; but like 
the speaker, it should maintain 
the same basic characteristics. 


their copy style? There are many 
reasons. The first—and the only 
valid one—is that the style is mis- 
representative. If a product has 
not found a true interpreter, there 
is justification for change, and the 
sooner the better. 
Unfortunately, this is not the 
most common reason. More often 
the change is inaugurated by 2 
new advertising manager or 3 
new agency, eager to show that tt 
is “on the job.” To follow in the 
footsteps of a predecessor might 
seem to imply lack of originality. 
The result is that the new broom 
proceeds to sweep clean, taking 
not only the dust and dirt, but the 
furniture and decorations. | 
Moreover, the expert advertis: 
ing man is quite likely to hav 
some favorite formula for suc 
(Continued on page 151) 
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Wn. WricLey Jr.Company 


WRIGLEY BUILDING 


“PRINTERS INK—both Weekly and 
Monthly—come to the attention of the 
undersigned. Any articles that are inter- 
esting therein for other departments are 
immediately marked and sent on to them 
for information and return. 

“Tt falls to my lot to clip out articles 
occasionally which I forward on to Mr. 
Wrigley. With the mass of material Mr. 
Wrigley receives, it is impossible for him 
to go through it all, but you can rest 
assured that anything out of PrinTErs’ 
INK or Printers’ INK MonrTHLY that 
might interest him, is brought to his atten- 
tion, and to the attention of other execu- 
tives.” 


Bin, 
if 
The FF W Wakefield Brass 


“T would say that the Printers’ INK 
Publications are of most use to our firm 
on account of the reference value. 

“By reference to its current issues, it 
gives us the stimulation which is often- 
times necessary in holding to a firm sales 
policy. 

“The writer thinks that the current use 
of these papers affords a very practical busi- 
ness education.” 
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THOMPSON MILLING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N.Y.,U.S.A. 


“T have been tempted a great many 
times to write you and tell you the vast 
amount of good that I get from your two 
publications, Printers’ INK and PRrint- 
ERS’ INK MONTHLY. 

“Have been a reader of the WEEKLY 
for at least twenty years and _ the 
MoNTHLY since it was started and can 
honestly say that I get more real good and 
enjoyment from these two publications 
than all the others combined and each issue 
seems to be better than the previous one.” 


Yours truly 


Vice President 


WHiTE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 


“Our Director of Sales, Mr. F. M. 
Payne, reads both Printers’ INK and 
Printers’ INK MonTHLY and we know 
that he appreciates a good deal of the 
sales material which can be gathered from 
the articles in both the Printers’ INK 
Publications. 

“The writer reads the MoNTHLY and 
has for several years, and reads it over 
pretty carefully each and every month as 
well as the WEEKLY. We get out a good 
many bulletins to our sales force and many 
of our ideas are gathered from items read 
in Printers’ INK. 

L. A. Wootszy. 
Advertising and 
Sales Promotion Manager. 
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CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION 


“This company subscribes to PRINTERS’ 
INK MontTHLy for eighteen of its officials 
and executives. As a rule, this publication 
is mailed to the home addresses of the vari- 
ous members, in order to give them more 
opportunity to devote to its reading. 

“The plan of mailing the MoNnTHLY to 
the executives of this company has only 
recently been adopted by us, but from ex- 
pressions of some of the individuals con- 
cerned, a great deal of value is being ob- 
tained from it and the plan will probably 
be perpetuated. 

“The writer’s individual copies of both 
the MonTHLy and the WEEKLy, after 
being given careful reading, are clipped for 
the subject and data files maintained in 
this department. Articles not desired for 
permanent filing are routed to various in- 
dividuals throughout the company who 
would be most likely to be interested in 
the subject under discussion, or who would 
benefit by reading the article in question. 

“Timely articles from both publications 
are frequently made the basis for special 
bulletins to our brokers, salesmen and 
distributors. 

“The writer feels that Printers’ INK 
Montuty should head the list of publica- 
tions for current general reading by busi- 
ness men generally, and particularly by all 
men having to do with distributive func- 
tions; and that no one in the advertising 
and promotional end of any business should 
attempt to get along without both the 
Weekly and the Monthly.” 


CALIWE NIA PACKING CORPORATION 


W-ulwet 0 
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, ham and eggs, 
Another expert is ob- 
sessed by the idea of sending a 
. Another swears by the 


side story of a product and how 
it grew. And so it goes. 


NO MASTER FORMULA 


This is not the place to discuss 
the relative merits of these differ- 
ent formulas or any others. J 
all have had records of success. 
In view of that fact, the experts 
might well show more tolerance 
toward one another. Occasionally 
one asserts publicly that his 
formula is right and all others 
are wrong; some of his rivals no 
doubt make similar assertions 
privately. It is reasonable to as- 
sume that each formula works 
better with some products than 
with others, and that no formula 
is likely to secure the highest 
efficiency for every advertising 
problem. 

Changes of copy style also oc- 
cur without change of agency. 
The manufacturer gets tired of 
seeing the same style of copy, 
month after month. He mis- 
takenly assumes that the public 
watches it as closely as he does, 
and gets as tired of it as he. 
“Can’t we have something differ- 
ent?” is his plea, supplemented 
perhaps by the comment, “Some- 
thing like what Black and White 
are doing—only different.” And 
so a good copy series, with a 
style that is really distinctive and 
appropriate to the house and 
product, is abruptly ended. New 
copy is prepared, as different in 
all Tespects as can be, and used 
until Mr. Manufacturer again 
shows signs of restlessness. This 
time perhaps he changes agencies. 
Next time he quits entirely, be- 
cause “Advertising doesn’t pay.” 








‘Punch 


“The Foremost Humorous 
Journal of the World ” 
MERICANS 
attending the - 
International Adver- 
tising Convention in 
London who are in- 
terested in securing 
world-wide distribu- 
tion for their goods, 
should not fail to in- 
vestigate the claim of 
“PUNCH” to be 
the best advertising 
medium for this pur- 
pose. 
The Advertisement 
Manager of “PUNCH” 
will be happy to give the 


fullest information. 


MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Munager. "PUNCH" 
IO, BOUVERIE STRERT 
LONDON, E.C. 4 ,ENG 
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Where Can a Company Find Its 
Branch Managers? 


Star Salesmen Prefer to Sell, But Can Be Trained to Be Executive 


A. Scuittinc & Company 
San Francisco, Carr. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
I remember seeing about two years 
- an article on the subject of spoiling 
esman by trying to make him 
3 ranch manager and think it was 
in one of your publications, and so I am 
wondering if you can help me by send- 
ing me a copy of the article. 
A. Scuittinc & Company 


R. ScHILiine. 

HE article to which our cor- 

respondent refers appeared in 
Printers’ INK for August 3, 1922, 
on page 57. It was entitled “Why 
Do First-Class Salesmen Make 
Second-Class Executives?” This 
article pointed out that selling 
was one thing and managing a 
branch office or a crew of sales- 
men, another thing. Also the 
writer showed that sales man- 
agers should exercise unusual 


care in selecting men for higher- 


up positions. 

An article taking the opposite 
stand appeared in the September 
21, 1922, issue of Printers’ INK 
on page 61. The author cited 
many examples to prove that a 
star salesman is qualified to 
handle an executive position. 

It is a fact that most companies 
find it best to recruit their branch 
managers and under-sales-execu- 
tives from the ranks of their 
salesmen. It is the consensus of 
experience that a man is not 
qualified to handle an under-sales- 
executive’s job unless he has been 
trained as a salesman. Several 
articles have recently appeared in 
the Printers’ INK Publications in 
which it was pointed out that a 
branch manager must not only be 
an executive but he must also be 
a better-than-average salesman. 
In the average small branch office 
his principal duties will be selling 
—handling big sales at that. He 
must therefore be both a good 
salesman and at least a fair ex- 
ecutive. It is always possible to 
find men of this type in any sales 
organization. In the majority of 
instances a good salesman can be 
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trained to be a good execttivg 

On the other hand ‘it is a fag 
that star salesmen, as a rule, 
not want to do anything but 
Office duties irk them. The 
chair makes them nervous. 
are not happy unless they 
pounding a table or a counter iy 
the presence of an obdurate pro 

It is difficult to get a mar 
of this type to accept an execy 
tive position. He might make 
good at it, but the chances are h 
would not be happy. 

Another phase of the subject to 
consider is that selling is not an 
old man’s job. There comes 
time in life when even the star 
finds himself poorly qualified to 
handle the arduous duties of sell- 
ing. Because of this: many organi- 
zations provide successful sales- 
men who have been with them a 
long time with an executive posi- 
tion before they get too old. 

The old salesman is one of the 
tragedies of the business world, 
Of course there are some excep- 
tions to this. Some of the best 
salesmen in the country are 
white-haired. These exceptions, 
though, only prove the rule. If 
you want to verify this statement, 
get into the confidence of almost 
any mature salesman in a hotel 
lobby on a rainy Sunday after- 
noon, and the chances are you 
will find that he is worrying about 
his old age. He is wondering 
what he will do when he is no 
longer able to carry the grip. He 
is speculating as to whether he 
should put his savings into a little 
country store, buy a chicken 
ranch, or have the wife start a 
rooming house. Management 
should do something to relieve 
salesmen of these worries. One 
of the best things it can do is to 
prove to its salesmen through ex- 
ample that there are executive 
jobs waiting for men who are 
faithful as soon as they begin to 
find road work too difficult for 
them.—[Ed. Printers’ Inx. 
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“under separate 
cover” ISDEAD 


are no longer guilty 


Today, more than 5,000 representative concerns 
are sending printed matter and accompanying per- 
sonal letter under the SAME cover. They are send- 
ing second- third- or fourth-class mail matter ac- 
companied by personal first-class sales letters at 
the SAME time and at no greater postage expense 
—often less. They are using Du-Plex or Mon-O- 
Post Envelopes! 

Du-Plex and Mon-O-Post Envelopes eliminate 
the “under separate cover” nuisance. They pro- 
vide one sturdy compartment for your printed 
matter or even small articles of merchandise. And 
they provide a smaller compartment for that per- 
sonal punch-ful sales letter that should accompany 
every piece of printed matter or merchandise that 
leaves your place of business via the mails. 

Why not add your name to the list of concerns 
that have stopped making the Final Error? As a 
preliminary write for our booklet “Suppose This 
Were Your Catalog.” And let us show you how the 
combination mailing envelope will actually reduce 
your mailing expense. 


DU-PLEX ONVELOPE CORPORATION 
364 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
“Mailing Information Headquarters” 
Du-Plex Envelopes Twenty-four Branches in Metropolitan Centers 
are used for mailing 


catalogs, booklets, xj ‘ COLUMBIAN 
Magazines, newspa- 
ber, photograbbs, 


— prick sommes 2-in-1 

and merchandise 

tiem’ ENVELOPES ENVELOPES 
for every combina- Pat. U.S. A.May 20, | ag 


tion mailing pur- 9. 1923, Feb. 28, 1924. Pat. Can- Patented July 19, 1921 
pose. ada Sept. 30, 1919. Other Pats. Other Pats, Pending 


© 1924 Pending 


FOR i Oe ae: SALES THI 
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Pittsburgh Glass Makes an 
1894 House-Organ Entry 


PittspurGH Pirate Grass Company, 
PittspurGH, May 20, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We notice in the April 10 issue of 
Printers’ INK the article on page 70 
entitled ‘‘Who Claims Right to the Old- 
est House-Organ ?”’ 

We notice that you stated that so far 
as you have been able to discover the 
second oldest house publication in the 
United States belongs to the Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, 
N. J., which appeared in first form in 
December, 1898. 

For your information our publication 
“Patton’s Monthly” was first published 
in 1894, 

PittsspurGH Pirate Grass Company. 


Has Goodwin Laboratories 
Account 


The Goodwin Laboratories, Hemp- 
stead, N. Cream Lyauty, have 
placed their advertising account with 
Foote & Morgan, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency. Mail-order copy will 
be used. 


W. D. Donnan, formerly with the 
San Francisco Journal, has joined 
Lothers & Young, advertising photog- 
raphers, also of San Francisco. 
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Newspaper Campaign on 
Serv-us Food Products 


The S. M. Filickinger Company 
Buffalo, which operates a chain of mop 
than 400 grocery stores in Wester 
New York and Pennsylvania, togethe 
with the Red d White Gener 
Stores, have started a newspaper cam 
paign on Serv-us food products jg 
cities in which they have stores. Pay. 
ticular attention is being given ty 
Serv-us teas.and coffees. The J. Jay 
Fuller Advertising Agency, Buffalo, is 
directing this advertising. 


Michigan City, Ind., Plans 
Advertising Campaign 

The Chamber of Commerce of Mich. 
igan City, Ind., has appointed Henke, 
Incorporated, Chicago advertising agency, 
to conduct an advertising campaign to 
bring additional industries to that city, 
Direct-mail advertising and _ industrial 
publications will be used in this cam. 
paign. - 


Advertising Campaign for 
Nebraska 


The resources and advantages of the 
State of Nebraska are being advertised 
in a campaign which is sponsored by 
sixteen newspapers of the State. The 
campaign is planned to run for one 
year. 











\ Meet Your Prospects at Their 


An Excellent Time 


\, Conventions— 


Getting out and rubbing elbows with the other fellow 
is time well , i 
winning ideas—to dig up new 
with present customers—to avoid a ‘‘summer slump.” 





tomers—and innumerable 


issue ever published. 


The next twelve monthly issues of ‘‘World Convention Dates” 
will give you the meeting place, dates, secretary’s address, and 
attendance, for 10,000 annual Conventions and Expositions. 

From this record of coming events, 
industrial, or professional conventions at which many of your present cus- 
prospects—will 
gatherings, your representative will have an unexcelled opportunity to pave 
the way for a volume of future business. 

A number of Expositions will also be found in the list, at which an 
exhibit will net you a bundle of immediate orders. 

The special JUNE number of ‘‘World Convention Dates’’ is the biggest 
It contains a record of 3,649 important 1924 and 1925 


to Sell Them 


That’s the way to find business 


spent. 
rospects—to keep solid 


you can easily select the trade, 


assemble. By attending these 





events, for which the meeting place and dates have already been decided. 
Send $15.00 for annual subscription, and this big JUNE issue will be 
forwarded to you by first return mail. 


Descriptive leaflet No. 6 upon request. 


HENDRICKSON PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
1402 Broadway, New York City 
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npaign to 
that city, 
industrial 
this cam 


| for Simply 
. «cf! another form of 


dvertised 


| labeling, the 


for one 


World Labeler 


does well 
E. C. Atkins & Co., of In- 


dianapolis, Ind., manufac- 

turers of the well-known Atkins Steel Saw, use the 
World Labeler to put their label on each saw 
handle. 


Particularly exacting in their labeling require- 
ments, the World Labeler was selected by them 
for its all around efficiency. Besides labeling neatly 
and uniformly—labor costs are lessened and pro- 
duction is increased. 





If you label on glass, wood, cardboard or metal, 
you will find the World Labeler will prove a valu- 
able investment. Write for particulars. 


ECONOMIC MACHINERY CO. 


8 Grafton Street Worcester, Mass. . 


‘WorRLD LABELER, 
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Give Thought to Typography 
It Helps to Sell Goods 


They see it before they read it! And that first 
quick glance determines whether or not your ad- 
vertising will be read. 

Appropriate type. ‘Harmonious ornament. These 
are important factors in getting your message 
across. The better you understand their use, the 
better you can cooperate with your printer in 
securing the results you want. Linotype literature 
that will help you plan more effective typography 
is yours for the asking. 


— 


i 
N 
: 


— 


: 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
Department of Linotype Typography 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


is 








k 
Mn 








Check the items you would like us to send you and 
clip to your business card or letterhead 


1. One-Line SpecIMEN Book AND SUPPLEMENT—A Cata- 
logue of Linotype Faces. 

2. CompLete Set or De Luxe Specimen SuHEETS—A 
more complete showing of some of the more popular 
families: Benedictine, Bodoni, Caslon Old Face, Elze- 
vir No. 3, Franklin, Lining Gothics, Old Style No. 7, 580.24.6-J 
Scotch. 

3. Linotype Decorative Marteriat—A catalogue of 
borders and other decoration classified according to 
family. 
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Composed entirely on 
the LINOTYPE in 
Caslon Old Face 
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Trade-Mark 
Serves as Oriental 
Rug Standard 


OT so many years ago Housep 
Cartozian and his brother 
ram emigrated from Armenia. 


> of A. A. Vantine and 
ousep at Siegel Cooper’s. 
But fortune had something up 


main long in the caverns of the 
etropolis. They migrated to 


Driental rugs and did repairing 
pn the side. The business which 
hey established there, has grown 
nto one of the unique Oriental 
ug businesses of America. 

Moving to Oregon was a for- 


mess methods. 
Business began. in 1906. In 
1909 the brothers’ net worth was 


Portland, Seattle and 

a wholesale office in 
New York and a buying staff in 
the Orient. 

A fundamental of the business 
was that there should always be 
but one price—that is to say, 
there should be no special sales 
or bargain day offerings. i 
idea was suggested by a bank 
cashier and it set a precedent in 
the Oriental rug field. Whenever 


reason it is changed without com- 
ment and if the time comes when 
certain rugs cannot be disposed of 
except by the slash-price route 
they are sent out of the city to 
some auctioneer, 

The three retail homes of the 
Cartozian Brothers Corporation 
are known today as “The One- 
Price Rug Temples.” The word 


The Power of the 
POWDER PUFF 


Often a telephone operator or a 
stenographer can unconsciously 
vender valuable assistance in 
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“STANDARD REMEDIES” 
reaches 

2063 
manufacturers of Pharmaceu- 
tical Specialties out of a total 
of 2241 

in the industry. 
Advertisers can thoroughl 
canvass this industry through 
using space in this publication. 
Rate card and copy furnished 
upon request 


Standard Remedies Pub. Co. 
425 Star Bldg. Washington, D.C. 
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“Temples” is significant, for they Has Fulton Bag & Cotton 
‘ok gg gee ave Mills Account 
7 Je aN “s : The Fulton Bag & Cotton Mil} 
ee makes buying and selling lanta, Ga., and other cities, © 
easier. i. a ags, twine, Shuredry fabric, tents, ¢ 
In the building of a specialized has placed its advertising account yi 
business of the type of the Car- the Calvin Stanford Advertising Agen 
a ype ¢ also of Atlanta. 7 
tozian Rug Temples it was nat- 
ural that a trade-mark should be ude 
evolved which would become a por Compe Birmingham, \la, man, 
distinguishing mark of the com-  fhaterial, and The Terrell’ Machine ae 
nguis re ‘ene 1 full satan, ome tag ey machine Com. 
pany’s product. camel fully pany, Charlotte, N. C., Utsman anj 
equipped and mounted by an Arab Termaco machines for textile mills, 
was selected and this trade-mark 
appears on the back of each rug Association Campaign Directs 
to identify it as a Cartozian rug, Consumers to Local Tinsmiths 
and upon all company advertising nies Sieatiteis aie Shiak Acceiiin 
- A Association, 
matter, including letterheads on Ee, eee conducting a campaign < 
envelopes. The company’s retail Canadian publications to 
stores advertise in the local news- _metal ceilings for kitchens. 
papers in the manner of any the words, “Ask Your Tinsmith.” This 
eve ap — Bi es . on oe by Norris. 
advertisements are distinguishable atterson, .. Toronto advertising 
because of the identifying trade- 28°"°y- 
mark camel, border designs after : 
characteristic rug patterns and ‘The Ervin Press Incorporated 
illustrations of Oriental subjects. The Ervin Press, Buffalo, N. Y. ha 
The hope is that the time is not far been incorporated as The Ervin Press 
off when Cartozian trade-marked Corporation. — =. new or- 
. . ® ganization are: \. ° rvin, Jr., pres- 
Oriental rugs will be nationally ident, and H. N. Ervin, secretary and 
advertised and merchandised. treasurer. 


20 SOLID PAGES OF 
FOOD ADVERTISING 


(44,800 Lines) 
WERE PUBLISHED EXCLUSIVELY IN 











ON MAY 27, 1924 


HIS big “Grocery Scoop” was made possible by the selection of the 
Times as the one and only newspaper to carry the Anniversary Advertis- 
ing Section of Piggly Wiggly Stores, Inc., in the National Capital. 
M GOOD, district manager of this successful chain of stores, says: “I 
selected the Times because it is the paper Washington housewives read. 
The response was wonderful.’’ 


PAYNE, BURNS AND SMITH 


Eastern Advertising Representative 


G. LOGAN PAYNE Co. 


Western Advertising Representative 
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uccess Bond 


HE RIGHT ATMOSPHERE! 
SuccEss BOND creates an atmos- 
phere of success. It is a big favorite 
with banks, railroads and insurance 


e 5, 192 


companies because it feels so crisp 
and businesslike, looks so durable and 
inviting—and especially because its 
price appeals to conservative business 
men. 


That is the great success of SUCCESS 
BoND. It meets ideally both require- 
ments of superior quality and econ- 
omy. Made in white and six colors. 


"Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test" 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of W , 
OLD CovnciL Trew Bonp ‘Neenah, isconsin pares — 
cunersaeer Sigh Check the (QS Hames _————_ 
es RESOLUTE GER 
NEENAH BOND PRESTIGE LEDGER 


Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenah bonds and ledgers 
for testing purposes 
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Hand Made Papers 
and Field and Stream 


DVERTISING executives 

are familiar with Field 

and Stream’s effective promo- 

tion of its columns to adver- 
tisers. 

The recent Field and Stream 
mailing “Dealer Influence in 
the Sporting Goods Field” was 
a combination of green Can- 
son Ingres French fold cover 
and white Vidalon Velin. 

Wouldn’t C. & M. papers 
secure a wide response for 
you, too? 


Canson & Montgolfier 
of Vidalon, France 


Manufacturers of Hand Made Papers 
ee the 26th Century 


New York 
7, 
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DEALERS’ SERVICE 


FOR 
Newspaper Advertising 


Our product demonstrates 
that we have the best equipped 
plant in the world for the man- 
ufacture of Newspaper Adver- 
tising Electrotypes, Stereotypes 
and Matrices. 





Highest Quality of Product 
Lightest Possible Weight 
pag, | Service 
Every Promise Kept 





We have designed a system 
for our clients’ use in ordering 
shipments to newspapers or 
dealers that will save time in 
your office. 

Let us tell you about our 
service and our product. 


SHELDON CO. 


NEW HAVEN CONN. 
New York Office: 38 Park Row 















Employees Advertise Birthday 
Greeting to Store 


A page newspaper advertisement was 
taken for a birthda resting from the 
employees of the H. S. Pogue Com. 
pany, Cincinnati department store, on 
the occasion of the sixty-first anni. 
versary of the company. 

“We, the employees of the H. & §, 
Pogue Company,” states the copy 
“take this fitting occasion to expres 
our appreciation of the Pogue policy of 
fair dealing with employees as well as 
with customers.” 

Tying up with the pon ag Me sales a 
concluding paragraph reads: “We know 
with what infinite pains the prepara. 
tions for the sale in celebration of this 
event have been made, and we will co. 
operate willingly to make this sale the 
greatest the logue store has ever 
held.” 


J. L. Grimes with Wheeling 
Steel Corp. 


J. L. Grimes, who has been adver. 
tising manager of the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, has re- 
signed to join the Wheeling Steel Cor. 
poration, Wheeling, W. Va., in a similar 
capacity. He was with the Firestone 
company for five years. 




































“Delivery News” Appoints 
Advertising Manager 


The National Delivery Association, 
Washington, D..C., has appointed W. 
Swargin advertising manager of De- 
livery News, its official publication. 
Mr. Swargin also is manager of the 
Draling Publishing Company, of that 
city. 















Heads Oklahoma City 
Advertising Club 


Charles L. Sykes, of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, has been elected 
president of the Oklahoma City Adver- 
tising Club. J. Andrews was elected 
vice-president. 















Trunk Account with United 
Advertising Agency 


L. Goldsmith & Sons, Newark, N. J., 
manufacturer of Neverbreak trunks, has 
peer its advertising account with the 

nited Advertising Agency, New York. 








G. H. Dirhold Represents 
“International Grocer” 


G. H. Dirhold has been appointed ad- 
vertising representative of the Inierna- 
tional Grocer, Chicago, with headquar- 
ters in St. Louis. 













The Johnstown, Pa., Democrat, has 
taken over the. circulation of the 
mer ye Ledger which suspended pub- 
ication recently. 
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Ifit goes astray 
where is your security? 


O one can guarantee the safe arrival of 

your parcel post package. But—prompt 
financial reimbursement is guaranteed in case 
of loss if you enclose a coupon from the North 
America’s Insurance Coupon Book in every 
package. 


No red tape delays—the coupon stub is the 
only shipping record required. 


Call up today for details about our rates for 
Parcel Post Insurance. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 


Insurance Company of North America, 
Third and Walnut Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. W-65. 


Wants information on Parcel Post Insurance 
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In buying practically all other commodi- g mot 
ties, consumers can count, weigh and grade. ~- 
The invoice can be checked exactly with andom 
the order. bout. * 
in drill 

‘ ss : el in t 

In buying advertising, with values based im I'l 
on circulation, there was no ‘counting, ad hy 
weighing or grading machine until the ivasser 
advent of the Audit Bureau of Circulations. _ M 
’ ; 2 again. 

Its function is to do for the publisher and nghou: 
the advertiser what the Bureau of Stand- Fe 
ards has done for others—establish a basis = tc 
NO 

for measurement. tia? 
Not 
The A. B. C. counts, analyzes and classi- jon—V 
fies circulations. In the business-paper cert 
field it renders special service through the same | 
classification of subscriptions according to _" 
occupation — thus enabling the advertiser _Righ 
‘ . tinguis 

to appraise character as well as quantity. by not 
measul 
Advertisers who use A. B. C. circulation get the 


‘ : Seve 
reports have exact information as to the tee 


circulations they are using. divert 
our cc 
Janeir 
> from 
Write for a copy of “oe 
ing ay 
** The Measure of Your Message” = : 

Tazi 
have 


AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS |B sv: 


have 
202 S. STATE ST., CHICAGO 7! 
learne 
part 
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The Data Hound 
and the Data Expert 


(Continued from page 6) _ 
wsly along a train. While his 
hind was intent on this difficulty, 
young woman came into his 
fice, canvassing for subscription 

p the Living Age. 

‘I never read magazines,” said 

Jestinghouse. The young wo- 

an told him that she was earn- 

g money to pay for a course in 
eaching. © Taking her sample 
opy, the inventor opened it at 
andom, and found an article 
bout the use of compressed air 
in drilling the Monte Cenie tun- 
hel in the Alps. 

“T’ll give you a subscription if 
vou let me keep this sample 
opy,” he proposed, and the can- 
vasser accepted two dollars for a 
hree months’ subscription, went 

, and was never heard of 
pgain. The article showed West- 
nghouse that compressed air was 
he form of power needed—a 
wo-dollar investment in data 
ard to beat! 

No magazine article, 
brake ? 

Not at all! It was concentra- 
ion—with his mind fixed on the 
objective, Westinghouse would 
probably have met somebody the 
same day who could have sug- 
gested compressed air for noth- 


no air 


ing. 

Right at the start, the dub dis- 
tinguishes himself from the adept 
by not knowing how to contrive a 
measurement method, much less 
get the essentials of the situation. 


Several years ago, 
were enjoying the export trade 
diverted from Europe by the war, 
our commercial attaché in Rio de 
Janeiro received a lengthy letter 
from the general sales manager 
of a concern manufacturing heat- 
ing apparatus, asking what mar- 
ket for radiators existed in 
Brazil. Any encyclopedia would 
have told him, or any book de- 
scriptive of Brazil. Or he might 
have cut out the map of Brazil 
and put it on the map of North 
America, matching latitudes, and 
learned that the “northernmost” 
part of Brazil corresponds to 
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Havana, and its “southernmost” 
regions drop about five degrees 
below the equator. 

“There are practically no mar- 
kets for radiators in Brazil,” our 
attaché replied, “because Brazilian 
temperatures seldom fall below 
forty degrees above zero.” 

“Our radiators are guaranteed 
to maintain temperatures of at 
least sixty degrees,” wrote the 
indignant sales manager, and 
threatened to report the attaché 
to Washington as incompetent. 

more amusing incident was 
found by one of the Harvard 
business school’s investigators 
sent out to study retail grocery 
conditions. 

“What is your turnover?” he 
asked a small German grocer who 
was frankly suspicious. 

“Turnover!” the merchant re- 
plied indignantly. “Ve dust off 
the stock twice a year.” And to 
prove it he picked up and dusted 
off a can of tomatoes. “Did they 
send you all the way from Har- 
vard college to find that out?” 

When the data hound surrounds 
himself with charts and diagrams, 
drawing therefrom no working 
deductions, he is futile. 

But he can also be dangerous. 
So dangerous that it is safety- 
first to take the data away from 
the data hound at the psychologi- 
cal moment. 

Up in the jungles of the Ama- 
zon certain strong billed birds, 
the parrots and macaws, crack 
and eat small seeds with very 
hard shells. The Indians shoot 
these birds with blow-guns for 
food, and the first thing eaten 
when the game falls to the 
ground is the contents of the 
stomach. It would take even too 
much of an Indian’s time to crack 
those small seeds, so he lets the 
birds do it for him. 

The skilful user of data is not 
unlike the Indian. He knows 
how to make others collect and 
crack his facts and start the 
process of digestion, finishing the 
job himself—if he is wise, effect- 
ing an absolute divorce between 
the data and the data gatherer. 

Take the account analysis that 
bankers have been using the past 
few years to determine, whether 
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the depositor’s business is profi- 
table. Like many other business 
men, the banker took his costs for 
granted until they began to rise 
alarmingly. Casual inspection of 
Depositor Smith’s transactions 
with the bank indicated that he 
carried substantial balance, and 
was a desirable customer. But 
account analysis, getting at the 
true situation, might show that 
the bank was losing money on 
Smith. By a fairly simple system 
of analysis, a clerk can figure 
Smith’s average daily balance for 
a month, deduct the average daily 
“float” of checks out for collec- 
tion against which Smith has been 
permitted to draw, deduct the per- 
ceritage that the bank carries in its 
vault or with depositories, find 
how much interest the net bal- 
ance earned, and measure the 
service rendered Smith by the 
checks he draws and deposits—it 
is news to most people, sometimes 
the banker himself, the cost of 
handling a deposit or withdrawal 
item is somewhere between three 
and five cents. 


So far—good! But when ‘the 


accounting type of mind discoye 
that Smith’s business costs 4 
bank money, it has a te: ideney 
get excited and run 
Smith’s net balance has hes 
earniny only five dollars a moni 
and last month he drew : 
posited 116 items. Thus, the hay 
has lost eighty cents! 0s 
going on all these years, but 
suspected, and in its indignatig 
the accounting mind forgets th 
Smith has known nothing of j 
either. It wants to scold hig 
At this point the tactful sal 
or philosophic executive mind § 
needed, forbidding the accountiy 
mind to write or speak to D 
positor Smith, and inducing 
latter, through an explanation 9g 
the situation, to sweeten up hi 
daily balance. 

Along the same line was 


grocery stores. 

business, approaching 
dimensions, has been built up by 
general manager who lived with 
the product twenty-four hours 
day and concentrated on selling 
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We Require Representation 


of years of development. 


investigation. 


in Chicago, St. Louis, Detroit 


and several Southern States. t 
bronze, which is used in the manufacture of display 
signs, placques and other useful~ novelties, is the result 


Our producing organization is perfectly developed and a 
comprehensive survey has proven conclusively that. there 
is a tremendous field for our dignified display products. 


Our proposition is fundamentally sound; our processes 
have been perfected to an unusual degree in a factory 
which is second to none in the country. 
tions are of the best and will withstand the most rigid 


Our product, Necrolian 


Our connec- 


If you are in touch with national advertisers and have = 
the vision, courage and ability to sell quality merchandise 
on the right basis, write us fully. 


GENERAL METALSMITHS, INC., Jamestown, N.Y. Z 
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1923 Sweet’s 1924 Sweet’s 





2,405 pages 85 pages ahead 
1,215 catalogues of last year’s 
1,083 companies book on May 26 





Last year’s book was the biggest ever; 
the new edition will be still bigger. 


Only 26 days are left in which you can 
reserve space. Forms for the 19th 


(1924) Edition close July 1. 


SWEET'’S fills such an 
obvious need that its use by 
architects and other impor- 
tant designers of buildings 
is practically universal and 
continuous. It exposes 
materials and equipment to 
sales opportunities every 
business day. 


SwWEET’s CATALOGUE SERVICE, Inc. 
133 West 44th St. New York, N. Y. 
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f A N. Y. client recently 
spent 10c. each on 10,- 
000 dealers to see if our 

} plans would _ work. 
Orders came in such 
good volume he is now 
spending 10c. each on 
70,000 dealers. 

We always recommend 
small test of our plans 
before going ahead. 
Most sensible executives 
like that idea. Sounds 
if as though we had con- 
fidence in our work. 


Want more sales? We 
get results. 


Edward H. Schulze, Ine. 


Ww . 
Direct Mall Advertising 


Woolworth Building 
New York Pa. 














Send 

10 cents 

for this 

y Big, Handy 
Tube—today ! 


Just the paste for your purpose. 
Creamy, sticks tight and quickly. 
Sold at leading stationers, drug, 
department, 5-and-10-cent stores, 
The Commercial Paste Company 
Columbus Dept. 115 Ohio 


GLUEY 
PASTE 
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He was suc 

, wus nd ‘who 
began investigating and charting 
Among other things he soon dis. 
covered the company’s salesme 
had considerable spare time. 1) 
utilize that surplus, he set them 
hanging posters in grocery wip. 
dows, setting up window display 
material, and demonstrating the 
product to grocers’ customers 
For each sign hung in a window 
the salesman got twenty-five 
cents, for each window display 
fifty cents, for each demonstr. 
tion to customers a dollar, and s 
on, and these activities were kept 
track of with charts under the 
plate glass on the data hound’; 
desk. A year passed. There 
were never sO many window dis. 
play and signs in evidence, yet the 
product had lost alarmingly when 
it came to sales. The company 
called in a merchandising expert, 
who found that a good sales 
force had been turned into a 
corps of card hangers and win- 
dow dressers. Lost ground was 
regained only when the salesmen 
were put back at straight selling 

“What do statistics show in this 
question?” the politician asked 
the statistician. 

“That all depends,” said the 
statistician. “What do you want 
them to show?” 

Figures will lie, and liars will 
figure, but it holds good generally 
in business data that the fellow 
who can get them is not always 
the man to use them. For a 
thoroughgoing job in collecting 
data you need the scientific, engi- 
neering or accounting mind, and 
that’s a mind seldom at home with 
people. 

Some years ago, lunching at the 
Florida States Agricultural Expe- 
riment Station, I heard a com- 
plaining voice: ; 

“If they were roses,” it said, 
“people would flock to see them 
by hundreds. But they happen to 
be only velvet beans, and prac- 
tically nobody has been out to see 
my plot all summer.” 

It was the voice of a plant 
breeder whose work, his associ- 
ates assured me, will be known 
to scientific posterity. . He_ has 
crossed a velvet bean and a China 


and service. 
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WHY DO BIG STORES REFUSE 
TO FEATURE NATIONALLY 9 
ADVERTISED MERCHANDISE ! 


HAT are their real ob- 

jections? Why do so 
many prefer the private brand? 

: . : Subscription Price 
Executives of big stores a 1 $3.00 a Year 
over the country are discussing 
these questions. They are not 
mincing words, but are saying 
exactly what they think. 


Semi-monthly Issues 


Many national advertisers will 
find food for thought in these 
very frank statements, now 
appearing (series started first 
May issue) in the 


1346 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Cleveland Chicago 


Retail Ledger Publishing Company ; 
M. F. House, President Announcing 


A Rotogravure 
Section 
Once-a-Month as Part of the 


Retail Ledger 


FOUR-PAGE, full news- 
paper size rotogravure 
section, beginning July, 1924. 


Retail Ledger is devoted en- 
tirely to problems of execu- 
tive management in large 
retail stores. 


Read by the EXECUTIVES 
of more than 20,000 of the 
largest stores in ALL PARTS 
of the United States. 
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Inspiration 
That Induces ie 
Sales ie 


Perspiration (nt, 











. P erfer 
Bulletins for your salesmen that remind fo kt 


men that the rewards of life go to the men body 


who hit the line hard—and keep hitting. aot 
Four pages of up-to-the-minute sales sug- sist 
gestions. 7. 
Sketches which enhance reading interest. om 
Service weekly, twice a month, or ally 


monthly, as desired. 


Also, single copy service with privilege 
of reprinting material without crediting 
the source from which it is taken. 


A service which successful firms use year 
in and year out, although not under con- 
tract to do so, is worth looking into. 


Full particulars and samples mailed to 
executives upon request. 





JOHN J. LUTGE & STAFF 


Claus Spreckels Bldg. 
San Francisco 
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bean, as I remember it, got some- - reason some years later in life. 
thing like 400 children from the The business mind is somewhat 
marriage, and planted them all, obsessed with data because they 
carefully numbered and recorded. are a comparatively new working 
“l’]| go out and see them!” I tool. The popular idea that statis- 
volunteered, and we visited this tics are new is wrong, according 
big velvet bean family. Each to S. L. Andrew, a statistical ex- 
child was planted by itself, check- pert. One of the earliest known 
erboard fashion. statistical compilations was made 
“Now there’s No. 73,” mused as long ago as 3050 B. C., when a 
the scientist as we walked among Pharaoh collected data about the 
them. “It’s velveted and stings.” population and wealth of Egypt 
(The velvet bean is a forage as a basis for building the pyra- 
plant, its pod covered with hair- mids. When war was organized 
like fibres that sting as the nettle and taxes were levied, it became 
does.) “And here’s its sister, necessary to have information 
No. 74, velveted but non-stinging. about population and wealth. But 
And there’s its brother, No. 72, until the seventeenth or eighteenth 
perfectly smooth. Now, I'd like centuries statistics were used 
to know why that is! If any- almost wholly by governments for 
body can tell me, I’d really like military or administrative pur- 
to know!” poses. Later, records of births, 
The scientific viewpoint, almost deaths and other vital factors 
childlike in its “I want to know” were kept “to illustrate the con- 
spirit of inquiry, disregards mo- dition and prospects of society,” 
tive, belief and other claptrap but only governments could afford 
of mere human beings. The to compile statistics. 
scientific mind had its inherent Probably the first practical ap- 
shortcomings, in this case, for plication of data to business came 
this brilliant investigator, habitu- with the development of life in- 
ally shunning people, lost his surance in England about 100 





































You value correct layout, attractive lettering, white 
space, and demand these qualities in your advertising, 
but have you given serious thought to the most per- 
sonal form of Business Advertising: the Letterhead. 
Your business stationery carries important messages 
and the signatures of the big men in your company. 
Can your letterhead bear this responsibility? 


ALES MANAGER 
Business stationery as we produce it will effectively 
represent your company and products. ral 
portant letters are mailed from your offices every day 
to sell, collect, adjust, or in some way influence your 
Customers or prospects. Are you handicapped in 
trying for this year’s business on a letterhead planned 
ten yearsago? Our business stationery builds business. 





















Send for samples and prices naming quantity in the engraved 
or lithographed process, attaching layout from which we can 
estimate. We extend direct factory service. 










MORRISON Fine Arts Building ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Perpetual 


Motion @ 
The Night & 
Day Press works 
endlessly. It 
abides not by 
sun or stars, but 
by your print- 
ing orders. 


THE NIGHT & DAY PRESS 


175 Wooster Street 


Spring 9321-9322 




















| Reduce your cost 

of selling to 

Department 
Stores 


ELL through a force of 

50 experienced men, 
already organized, already 
in the field, already selling 
new lines to department 
store buyers all over the 
country. 

Our field sales organiza- 
tion is equipped to sell 
your product to their reg- 
ular department store cus- 
tomers at a cost to you 
that is far below the ex- 
pense of any equally effi- 
cient sales organization. 


Address 
HENRY F. SAMSTAG, Pres. 





SAMSTAG & HILDER BROS. 
1200 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
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years ago. Insurance was virty. 
ally the first Big Business, anq 
attained a financial volume tha 
made it possible for actuaries to 
study the law of averages as jt 
affected human life. Put the 
standard policy of today beside 
one of 100 years ago, and you will 
find remarkable justification for 
getting the data principally. The 
policy of today has less than a 
dozen restrictions, where that of 
100 years ago became void if the 
policyholder made the slightest 
misstep. Failure to pay a pre- 
mium voided the policy and for- 
feited all money to the company. 
The policyholder could not get 
killed in a duel, drown or be 
killed upon the high seas, be exe- 
cuted by the hangman, live or 
travel south of Virginia between 
July first and November first, or 
die outside the boundaries of the 
United States. Today he can live 
or travel anywhere, even entering 
military service during war with 
the company’s permission. There 
is no way in which his money can 
be forfeited. The policy becomes 
incontestible one year from date 
of issue—and after one year he 
can commit suicide if he wants 
to. All of which is the result of 
data dispelling business ignorance 
and fear. 

Business generally could not 
use data as a working tool until 
the invention of modern office 
machinery—the typewriter and 
carbon copies, the adding machine, 
the punch card and_tabulating 
machine. These make it possible 
to get, at nominal cost, records of 
everyday business operations and 
when there are enough figures and 
facts in hand, the skilled statis- 
tician can put them to work to 
help those in charge of manage- 
ment. 

Popularly, the statistician is re- 
garded as a fellow who knows 
how many males of foreign paren- 


tage between the ages of twenty 


and thirty are employed in the 
mines of Nevada, Mr. Andrew 
says, but actually the business 
statistician thinks of his work as 
the collecting, classifying and in- 
terpreting of ascertained facts— 
including facts not subject to nu- 
merical statement—primarily with 
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We announce that 


ABBOTT KIMBALL 
formerly with the 
_ Curtis Pusisninc COMPANY 
is now manager 
of our New York Office at 


110 East 424 Street 





LYDDON & HANFORD CO. 
Advertising 


ROCHESTER 


NEW YORK 
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Do You Know a 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING 
Salesman? 


i you do—show him this ad- 
vertisement. It will be his 
introduction to an unusually 
splendid opportunity with a 
well established New York 
Photo Engraving House. (Day 
and Night Service.) 


The man we want should know 

how to render superlative ser- 

vice in connection with Line, 

Half Tone, Ben Day and Pro- 

cess Work. He is successful and 
robably controls considerable 
usiness. 


He will join a clean-cut, pro- 
gressive organization where his 
opportunity for growth will be 
practically unlimited. All re- 
plies strictly confidential. Write 


“ec 


Box ‘“N" 219, Printers’ Ink. 

















National 
Fiction Magazine 


Established one year, with 
average newsstand circula- 
tion 50,000 copies monthly. 
Over $2,000 average net ad- 
vertising per issue. Will 
sell for $15,000, % cash, 
¥Y% notes, balance stock in 
new company. Capable pub- 
lisher or advertising man 
can make this property a 
good paying one within six 
months. Running costs are 
small. Capital of $25,000 
sufficient to finance publica- 
tion costs and _ purchase 
price. 

Apply “ K,” Box 217, 

Printers’ Ink Weekly. 
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the aim of disclosing some fy. 
ther and hitherto umnascertaine 
facts. He assembles and selects 
data, analyzing and combining 
them, and presents and explains 
them in such a way that they telj 
much more than they did in their 
primary unrelated form. Records 
show what has happened, while 
statistical, work should  shovy, 
from an analysis of the records, 
exactly where it has happened, 
why it has happened, and who or 
what is responsible. And _ the 
more records available—through 
the accumulation of time and the 
gathering of more data—the 
statistician is able to draw better 
conclusions for statistical control 
of business. Provided he doesn't 
get hypnotized by his dwn statis- 
tics! In which case, he demon- 
strates that he is a data hound, 
not a data expert. Mr. Andrew, 
who is a corporation expert, says 
that the records in his field, a 
public utility, have grown faster 
than the ability to analyze them, 
and that many useful facts lie 
buried in the mass of reports and 
Statistics. 

“The young generation in busi- 
ness,” says an executive of my 
acquaintance, “is an _ educated 
generation, particularly along eff- 
ciency lines. It comes out of 
school or college with certain il- 
lusions, but is all right after these 
have been lost—which generally 
happens. And then it is all right 
unless it gets data poisoning. He 
is thoroughly sold on the value of 
data—they taught him that at 
school—but somebody has. said 
that the right use of business data 
involves three things—fact gather- 
ing, fact interpretation and fact 
distribution. If he interprets and 
distributes, he’s all right. But if 
he simply gathers and surrounds 
himself with facts, he’s all wrong 
—data poisoned and blocked so 
far as big achievement is con- 
cerned.” 





Joins American Agricultural 
Chemical Company 


Gerard W. Gassney, for the last four 
years with the advertising staff of the 
Boston Herald, has been appointed ad- 


American 


vertising manager of the 
New 


Agricultural Chemical Company, 
York, and its subsidiaries. 
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telease your Press 
eeder for other work 


‘ou never saw so simple a press feed as M-24 Autofede. It is the 
ast word in automatic development. Once set with its few easy 
djustments the operator need pay no attention to it except to 
load and unload. 

Air separation of sheets — suction feed. All air. Next to 
impossible to double or miss. Each sheet is winded exactly 
as in the hand feeding presses—with more speed and 
greater precision. Feeds paper, cardboard or envelopes with 
regularity and accuracy. Users of Multicolor presses should com- 
plete their equipment for finest work, time saving and money 
saving by adding an 


M-24 
Autofede 






Pile Feed. Elevator takes 
3,000 sheets at loading. 


Equipped with Leiman 
pump and blower. 
Anyone can master it. 
Guaranteed for two 
years. 


Send for complete description and illus- 
trations. We invite personal inspection. 


Lisenby Manufacturing Company 
222 North Wabash Ave, Chicago, Illinois 
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No Hot Air You can’t lick 

the summer 

= ee slump with words 

a summer ajone. You must 
use deeds also. 

Showering the salesmen with 
pep literature and _ optimistic 
weather statistics will not do 
much to fill in the valleys that 
may exist in your sales chart. 
Imagine the feelings of a sales- 
man who, arriving at his destina- 
tion after spending a sleepless 
night in a torrid Pullman, finds a 
letter from his company telling 
him that the weather is really 
pleasant. He cares nothing for 
figures assuring him that the 
normal average summer tempera- 
ture of his territory is only 78 
degrees. All he knows is that the 
day before he trudged his heavy 
sample case around with the 
thermometer hovering near 98 de- 
grees in the shade. He knows 
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that prospective buyers are aygig 
ing sample rooms as if they wer 
filled with a pestilence, yy 
knows that for weeks he has bee 
finding many of his best oy 
tomers fishing, bathing, golfing| 
boating or rusticating on the; 
farms. 

You can talk your head off tg 
that salesman, telling him that the 
summer does not interfere with 
business and he won’t pay the 
slightest attention to what you are 
saying. What that salesman 
needs is not conversation, byt 
facts. Being a practical man, he 
will grant you that the business 
of life goes on in summer much 
as it does at other seasons of the 
year. People eat, drink, work, 
sleep, play in summer as they do 
in winter. The only change js 
that they may carry on these func. 
tions in a slightly different way 
and in a different place from 
what they do at other times. If 
necessary, changes can be made in 
the salesman’s methods or routine 
or in the company’s policies to fit 
summer conditions. Selling can 
be done in summer as easily as in 
winter or fall or spring, but it 
may have to be a little different 
kind of selling. 

Therefore, to keep your sales- 
men functioning at full speed 
during the summer, provide them 
with a summer plan. There isn't 
space here to tell what these 
plans should be. Furthermore 
plans designed to meet peculiar 
conditions of seasons, the weather 
competition, crops and other situ- 
ations that affect business are con- 
stantly being detailed in the col- 
umns of Printers’ INK. 


? 
A certain manu- 


ore fact tells us 
acturer ftelis 
Halitosis ey omg a 


Advertising dare Thomas 

Wanted Henry’s article 
on advertising “rules, fetishes and 
idols of clay” in the May 22 issue 
of Printers’ INK, he thought 
“here is an idea that can be ap- 
plied almost universally.” Shortly 
after reading it, he went to a 
large clothing store to buy 
a straw hat. It so happened that 
he was waited on by the manager 
of the department. He asked him 
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ow the cold, rainy spring is af- 
fecting the sale of straw hats. 

The manager replied that a 
backward season did not keep 
men from buying their first straw 
hat, but that it would keep them 
from buying a second hat this 
summer. And it is the second sale 
that the industry needs to make a 
prosperous season. If a man does 
not buy a straw hat until the mid- 
dle of June he is going to get 
along with that hat all summer, 
even thought it is soiled and un- 
sightly for the last few weeks. 
However, if men buy their first 
straw hat in May the chances are 
that a good percentage of them 
will buy another hat in July or 
August and thus greatly swell the 
sales for the season. 

The manufacturer told this hat 
department manager about Mr. 
Henry’s article and asked him if 
hat advertisers were worshiping 
any fetishes. “I should say they 
are,” he replied. “The trouble 
with hat advertising is that the 
advertisers imagine they must do 
no more than show a good-look- 
ing man wearing a good-looking 
hat. The copy itself talks about 
style creation, originality, crafts- 
manship and a lot of other glitter- 
ing generalities which really mean 
nothing.” 

This manager said there is too 
much of a tendency to concen- 
trate hat advertising at the be- 
ginning of a season. He said that 
there would be larger hat sales if 
the manufacturers would do some 
advertising in the middle of the 
season to remind men that their 
hats are getting soiled and that 
they ought to have new ones. 

The same thing applies to felt 
hats. A man is supposed to buy 
at least one felt hat a year, but as 
a matter of fact figures show that 
men are buying at the rate per 
capita of only two hats every 
three years. Men continue to 
wear soiled, broken hats for 
months after they should have 
been discarded. Here again, ac- 
cording to this manager, the 
manufacturers’ advertising is 
largely responsible. There is not 
enough in-between-season adver- 
tising in the hat business. 

This then is apparently another 
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industry that needs a dose of 
Halitosis advertising as prescribed 
by Thomas Henry. 

The. story of what advertising 
has done to extend the season of 
short-season products is familiar 
to every one in business. The buy- 
ing period of a large number of 
products has been increased from 
a few weeks to several months or 
to almost the entire year. This 
was a difficult feat to accomplish 
in the case of products such as ice 
and ice cream, which were used 
only during the warm months, but 
it should not be difficult in the 
case of a product that is used 
throughout the year, such as hats. 
The hat manufacturers should 
teach men to buy a hat whenever 
they need it, regardless of the 
season. The clothing manufac- 
turers succeeded in doing this 
years ago. Men no longer con- 
sult the calendar before buying a 
new suit. They are inclined to 
purchase whenever the old suit is 
beginning to show signs of wear, 
whether it be in February or 
August. 

Let the When a —— 
starts to offer 
— ward ! definite objec- 
bject tions to a sales- 
man it shows he is beginning to 
get interested. It is the salesman’s 
first task to find out just what the 
real objection is in the buyer’s 
mind and then to overcome it. 
He is unable to bring. forth from 
his supply of selling arguments 
the right combination unless he 
knows just what sales objections 
he has to overcome. The buyer’s 
objection properly handled is an 
important step toward the com- 


_ pleted sale. 


But there is one type of sales- 
man who offers an objection to 
the prospect and then proceeds to 
demolish it. He doesn’t wait to 
find out what the real objection 
is—he furnishes one of his own. 
“Perhaps you think you can’t af- 
ford to install this magnetic 
crane,” such a one will say, “but 
I can prove to you that you are 
all wrong.” The prospect may 
have a totally different objection 
in his mind, but he has been chal- 
lenged to an argument about cost, 
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and in many cases he accepts the 
challenge. 

The salesman then wins’ an 
argument and loses a sale. This 
is a logical process for a member 
of a college debating team, but it 
is not real salesmanship. 

One of the greatest salesmen 
we have ever known was seldom 
drawn into a debate or argument. 
He found out by skilful ques- 
tioning the real sales objection 
and then in subsequent calls pre- 
sented ideas and plans carefully 
thought out to overcome it. 

There are at least a dozen pos- 
sible objections.on the part of 
the buyer against almost any sales 
proposition. The salesman who 
keeps suggesting them to the 
prospect is going to make almost 
every call an argument. Sales 
managers can make their sales- 
men’s calls more effective if they 
will insist upon a report as to the 
real sales objection in the buyer’s 
mind, and make sure that the 
buyer suggested it instead of the 
salesman. 





Where Mere A salesman rep- 
Volume Is  "esenting one of 


the country’s 
Not Enough largest wholesale 


grocery concerns was greatly sur- 
prised one day to be told by the 
sales manager that his work was 
not entirely satisfactory. “You 
certainly haven’t seen the sales 
figures,” he declared to his su- 
perior in answer to the charge. 
“My volume is at least one-third 
larger than for the same period 
last year. I am _ selling more 
goods than ever. How come?” 

“Yes,” admitted the manager, 
“T have the figures showing you 
are selling more coffee than last 
year. But how many new brands 
have you sold? This is the ques- 
tion. How many new accounts 
have you opened, say, in the last 
three months ?” 

The salesman had to concede 
that he had not sold a single new 
brand nor interested a new re- 
tailer in all that time. 

Under the circumstances he was 
ready to agree that, unless this 
condition were remedied, his sales 
would show a decrease by Decem- 
ber 1 
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Tire Rate Book” 
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The incident goes to show, ing 
tabloid way, why it is that 5 
many seemingly successful sales. 
men fall down on the job and 
also why business concerns go 
broke, or at least haye to liqui- 
date, in the face of volume pro. 
duced with a satisfactory profit 
margin. 

When a concern with a long list 
of apparently satisfied customers 
has all the business it can take 
care of comfortably it is sub. 
jected to the temptation to attend 
to this business to the exclusion 
of putting out efforts to get new 
customers. If it yields, then it is 
standing still regardless of the 
way the orders come in and the 
net profits pile up. If it could 
proceed indefinitely in this way, 
all might be well. But it can’t, 
The standing still process in- 
evitably and quickly becomes a 
retrograde movement. Perhaps 
the sales manager above quoted 
did not visualize the economic 
law involved, here in just these 
terms but he had the idea. And 
this is the only kind of salesman- 
ship that can cope with modern 
competition. 

Much attention is being right- 
fully devoted to developing the 
individual retailer. Printers’ Ink 
has done its full share of preach- 
ing in behalf of this wise policy. 
But we have seen enough of the 
interior workings of sales depart- 
ments to convince us that there is 
a tendency to substitute dealer 
development for pushing after 
new business. This is dangerous 
and is bound to exact its penalty 
later. 

A concern never can get so big 
or prosperous or have so many 
customers as to justify it in fail- 
ing continually to be on the of- 
fensive for new business. Com- 
plete success means more and still 
more accounts. This is why the 
nation’s most successful adver- 
tisers never relax their efforts no 
matter how rapidly present vol- 
ume may be growing. 


“Tires” Buys “Tire Rate 
Book” 


Edward Lyman Bill, Inc., New York, 
publisher of Tires, has bought “The 
from the United 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 
Advertising * Merchandising (Counsel 


120 WEST THIRTY- SECOND STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLIENTS 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Johns-Manville Incorporated 
Western Electric Co. 
American Chicle Company 
The T. A. Snider Preserve Co. 





‘““NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL”’ 
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The 


Schoolmaster’sm 


Classroom 


HE Schoolmaster recommends 

Ring Lardner’s “How to Write 
Short Stories” to every adver- 
tiser who has at some time or 
other wondered why the good old 
copy doesn’t seem to have the 
same bite that it used to have. 

It is a _ generally accepted 
maxim in the book trade that a 
book of short stories is seldom a 
good seller. The practice in mak- 
ing such a book is to collect a 
number of successful stories, put 
them in some kind of order, and 
choose for the title of the book 
the title of one of the stories. 

Lardner has followed this same 
practice—up to a certain point. 
There he has added the idea that 
gives an entirely fresh slant to 
his collection of stories. 

He has prefaced the book with 
a short introduction on how to 
write short stories. In this intro- 
duction he points out that a 
number of advertisers offer 
courses in story writing, but that 
he has not discovered that the 
graduates of these schools are set- 
ting the world on fire. 


In fact (he says) the most of the 
successful authors of short fiction to- 
day never went to no kind of a college, 
or if they did, they studied piano tuning 
or the barber trade. They could of got 
just as far in what I call the literary 
ome if they had of stayed home those 
our years and helped mother carry out 
the empty bottles. The answer is that 
you can’t find no school in operation up 
to date, whether it be a general institu- 
tion of learning or a sc that spe- 
cializes in story writing, which can 
make a great author out of a born 
druggist. : 


He then goes on to explain his 
method of writing: 


The first thing I generally always do 
is try and get hold of a catchy title, 
like for instance, “Basil Hargrave’s 
Vermifuge” or ‘Fun at the Incinerat- 
ing Plant.” Then I set down to a desk 
or flat table of any kind and lay out 
three or four sheets of paper with as 
many different colored pencils and look 
at them cock-eyed a few moments before 
making my selection. 


.After a general explanation of 
his methods, carried on in the 
same vein, he says that the rest 


of the book will be taken up 
stories that will illustrate variog 
types of short fiction and 
methods used in writing 
stories. The stories follow, eagh 
one preceded by an introduction 
that is a maliciously contrived 
burlesque on the usual short story 
text-book. - 

For instance the following im 
troduction is used for “A Cad 
Diary”: 

Critics have charged that this st 
is a direct steal from ‘some of Ba ; 
earlier tales of adventure on the 
course. The author denies this, 
admits indebtedness to Gertrude 
ton for some of the scenes in the barber! 
shop. Curiosity has often been expressed| 
as to the identity of the man from whom 
the leading character is drawn, and 
guesses have ranged all the way from 
Al Jennings to Saavedra Miguel d& 
Cervantes. The author takes this oppor. 
tunity to announce that the original of 
the caddy is Wilkie Collins, and the story 
is based on the latter’s actual experiences 
while he was night order clerk at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania. 


“The Champion” is labeled as 
“an example of the mystery story. 
The mystery is how it got pub- 
lished.” Each story has a similar 
explanation before it. 

The result has been that Lard- 
ner has turned what might have 
been just another collection of 
short stories into a collection of 
stories with a new appeal. The 
Schoolmaster does not hesitate to 
recommend the stories themselves 
as excellent examples of authen- 
tic American humor. He further 
recommends them to the Class as 
equally fine examples of what can 
be done to inject new interest into 
a so-called drug on the market by 
the use of a clever copy idea pre- 
sented from a new angle. 


wre 
; 


How much does the average re- 
tail clerk really know about the 
use of the products he sells? For 
instance, can the average hardware 
clerk tell how many nails are te- 
quired to lay 1,000 shingles? 
Could he tell a customer how to 
remove rusty bolts, the weights 
required for windows, the meat 
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O the ave nadine: advertiser, a Flexluaie: 
Electric Sign of standard design on each deal- 

er’s store-front is as necessary as a flag on an 
embassy. It links the dealer to the whole organ- 
ization, gives him the advantage of all the good 
will other forms of advertising: have built up. 

Flexlumes are not costly when ordered in quan- 
tities. Their particular advantages include super- 
ior design, the best of workmanship and material, 
maximum advertising display both day and night, . 
for the raised, snow-white, glass letters make 
them excellent day signs as well as night signs. 
They have greatest reading distance, lowest up- 
keep cost, and the backing of a service eee 
tion more than nation wide. 

Let us send you a skeich showing 


a Flexlume for your business 
ce 
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Chicago Printing Plant 
FOR SALE 


Two Miehle cylinders, job- 
bers, folding machines, steel 
Miinposing tables, power cut- 
ter, type, complete modern 
equipment one and one-half 
years old. Large office with 
two private offices,. Furni- 
ture, typewriter, adding ma- 
chine, filing cabinets, built-in 
vault, etc. In fine steel and 
tile sprinklered building one 
block from the “loop.” Very 
low long lease covers enough 
space to triple size of plant. 


Ideal for anyone wishing to 
establish new business or 
branch in Chicago. Worth 
$15,000. Price for quick 
sale $11,000. Terms if de- 


sired. 


Address “T,” Box 70 care 
of Printers’ Ink. 














COPY 
WRITER 
WANTED 


ing of the word “turnbuckle 
weights of masonry per cubic fy 
or the strength of pliers of yar 
ous sizes? 

Very few retail clerks og 
pass any such examination, 
should they be expected 
Knowledge of this kind com 
only after years of exp ‘ 
Yet it is the kind of informatig 
that a clerk must use every day j 
selling. 

Realizing this the Shapleig 
Hardware Company, of St. Louis 
has made it a practice to inclu 
in the front pages of its cata 
logues a great deal of technic; 
information in such a form tha 
it will be ready for instant ref 
erence. 

“We make an effort to have af 
of our catalogues instructive ani 
educational, encyclopedias of in 


employees,” says C. J. 
advertising manager, ‘ 
they can turn with confidence i 
solving some of their difficul 
problems and which they wi 
learn to consult frequently.” 
The result is that the first pa 
the Shapleigh catalogue j 
packed full of helpful technic 
information for which the cle 
and his employer will find a grea 
deal of use. The Schoolmaster i 
pretty sure that the Shapleig 
catalogue is one piece of selli 
literature that is not stuffed i 


By a well established Phila- 
delphia Agency. Must have 
had broad experience in 
preparation of national cam- 
paigns, preferably also one 
who has previously had 
some worth while sales ex- 
perience. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for right man after kato one evening in good time 
ability has been demon- | go to bed at a hotel and recupe 
strated. State fully all er eee to pe 
qualifications and salary ex- 

pected in, yotir application. 


Address “S$,” Box 71, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


some neglected pigeon-hole of 
dealer’s desk. 
* * * 

A letter written to the School 
master by a Western member 0 
the Class emphasizes the increas 
ingly important part small auto 
mobiles are having in the proces 
of selling goods on the road. 

This member while on a moto 
trip to Minnesota in the eat 
part of this month struck Mai 


private boarding house _ insted 
None of the hotels could do amy 
thing for him. 

When driving around in seard 
for accommodations he saw 
the streets around the hotels we 
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The Switchboard Comes to Life 


Zero hour approaches. Wire chief and assistants are set for 
the “‘cut-over”’ that will bring a new central office into being. 

In the room above operators sit at the new switchboard. Two 
years this equipment has been building. It embodies the develop- 
ments of hundreds of engineers and incorporates the scientific 
research of several decades. Now it is ready, tested in its parts 
but unused as an implement of service. 

In the terminal room men stand in line before frames of myriad 
wires, the connections broken by tiny insulators. Midnight 
comes. A handkerchief is waved. The insulators are ripped 
from the frames. In a second the new switchboard becomes a 
thing alive. Without their knowledge thousands of subscribers 
are transferred from the old switchboard to the new. - Even a 
chance conversation begun through the old board is continued 
without interruption through the new. The new exchange 
provides for further growth. 

This cut-over of a switchboard is but one example, one of 
many engineering achievements that have made possible a wider 
and prompter use of the telephone. 

To-day, in maintaining a national telephone service, the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company, through its 
engineering and research departments, continuously makes 
available for its Associated Companies improvements in ap- 
paratus and in methods of operation. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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roa yrenenqen 4 
Gained 7,249 


Daily Average Circulation 


Sworn Government Statement, Six 
Months Ending March 31, 1923, 
166,300 Daily. Six Months End- 
ing March 31, 1924, 173,549 Daily. 
Increase in Daily Average Circula- 
tion, 7,249. 


It Covers the Field Completely 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bidg., New York 
G. Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bidg., 6 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bidg., San 
Francisco, Calif. 














Can be used by following manu- 
facturers: Beds, Golf Clubs, May- 
onnaise Dressing, Paint & Varnish, 
Shoe Polish, Stoves, Soft Drinks, 
Tooth Brushes. Write for Details. 
*SLOGAN’” LOGAN 
ASTOR COURT BLDG, NEW YORK 


COINERS °7 BUY-WORDS 
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pretty well filled with Forg 
coupes, mud covered and general. 
ly travel battered. He concluded 
there must be some big conven. 
tion on in town attended by farm. 
ers and others from nearby towns, 

“No,” one haughty hotel clerk 
told him, “there is no convention, 
Those flivvers belong to traveling 
salesmen. Things are looking 
mighty good up here this year, 
our retailers are buying more 
heavily than for a long time, and 
these salesmen are here because 
business is thick.” 

During..the remainder of his 
trip our correspondent met scores 
of such cars containing salesmen 
and samples of merchandise rang- 
ing all the way from notions to 
radio sets. 

This is not a new development 
of course. For some time the 
automobile has been prominent as 
a salesman’s conveyance. But, 
judging by reports reaching 
the Schoolmaster from various 
sources, its use for this purpose 
now has become pretty fairly 
general. 

What with the automobile and 
the constantly growing number of 
interurban bus lines the life of 
the traveling salesman is now 
more pleasant and his efforts are 
more resultful than ever before. 
Nothing kills profits for the sales- 
man and the house quite so effec- 
tually as being forced to get up at 
five o’clock in the morning, take 
a jerk water accommodation train 
(what transportation crimes have 
been committed in the name of 
accommodation!) to a _ couple 
of small towns and not be able to 
get back till next day. 

Great is gasoline! 

Recently, the Schoolmaster 
spent the better part of a morn- 
ing reading the classified adver- 

















HUNDREDS STAND IN 
LINE IN PHILADELPHIA 
TO BUY THE SUNDAY 
TRANSCRIPT. THIS IS NOT 
TRUE AS TO ANY OTHER 
PUBLICATION ON EARTH. 
NEVER SOLICITED AN 
ADVERTISEMENT IN SEV- 
ENTY-FIVE YEARS. 
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Ford 
neral- 
sluded 
nven- 


aq] “Many Men of 


=| Many Minds” 


, and 
cause 


F his Hy Were a man buys a catalog 

cores | 

smen iy or a booklet, he forms a 

im mental picture of the finished 

mene HE job. When he calls on several 

+ the printers for estimates, he tries 
| to make each one see what he 

has in his mind’s eye. 

Unfortunately there are no 
words that can make a mental 
picture clear to men of different 
types of mind. 

The buyer can get his ideas 
across only when he finds a man 
who sees eye to eye with him, 
and who has the same ideas of 
what constitutes good workman- 
ship. 


Charles Francis Press 


461 Eighth Avenue ‘Telephone Lackawanna 4300 
Printing Crafts Building, New York 
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Publicity! 
A man who a hy po the whole job of 
Letti Long Public Know. Open for 
propos an Individual, corpora- 
tion or institution seokin direct favor- 
able public considerat hy Genes Its 
pang alll 

experience backed 

by wy! —, +e — across”’ 
men, matters and 
Sound publicity tne to those having 
a viewpoint to present. Promotion. Highest 
bank references, etc. 


Address ‘‘H,’’ 22nd Floor, Times Bidg., 
New York City 














if A.B.C. 


CHICAGO 


Reaches buyers for 10,000 lumber yards 
and manufacturers of 85% of the lum- 
XY ber manufactured in U.S. A. 


Est. 1873 SX 








MULTIGRAPH RIBBONS 


od eg A costs oy 


jd A trial order wilt 
nvince you that it 
is the best Re-Inking. you ean buy. 
Send 2 Ribbons to be Re-Inked at our expense 
W. SCOTT INGRAM, Inc. 
Dept. B, 67 West Broadway, New York City 




















National Miller 


Established 1895 
Monthly Business and Technical 
$e a ng the Flour, yess ; 
and Cereal Mills. The only A. B. 
and A. B. P. paper in the held. 








630 W. Jackson Bivd. Chicago 




















tisements in one of the New Yor 
newspapers. The classified se. 
tion had come to the top of th 
pile, and at the beginn ling be 
merely thumbed through it aim. 
lessly. But when he came to the 
grouping “Salesmen Wanted” fy 
became more alert. 

What did manutacturers sy 
when they advertised for sale. 
men? Did the message employe 
to attract applicants have any. 
thing to do with the turnover of 
salesmen? These and other ques. 
tions ran through the Schoolma. 
ter’s mind and he put the “Sale. 
man Wanted” advertisements 
under a rather searching investi 


that too many of the advertise. 
ments were written in parrot-like 
style. “Aggressive,” “clean cut" 

“pleasing personality, ” “high pow 
ered,” “hustler,” are just a few 
of the over-worked words and 
phrases which have lost any little 
meaning they may ever have hai 
but which appear in almost a 
majority of the classified adver 
tisements. 

The Schoolmaster wonders 
whether some of these advertise- 
ments really angle for the type of 
salesman the company requires 
For. example, an “aggressive’ 
salesman is not entirely desir 
able in most lines. Nor is the 
“high powered” salesman wi 
versally desired. 1n fact it is 
very easy to think of many situ 





Population 70,000 Trading Centre for 150,000 


The Great Shoe City. 
Paper established 1880. 


Brockton Daily Enterprise 


Printing 23,000 Daily 
Flat Commercial rates 6% cts. per line, 91 cts. per inch 


Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 
Averages nearly 2 pages of want advertisements 


Brockton, Massachusetts. 
18,000,000 people. 


Brockton shoes 
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ations in which the aggressive or 
high-powered salesman would be 
jistinctly out of place. Likely as 
ot, the type of man these adjec- 
ives describe, is probably exactly 
he opposite of what most of the 
advertisers are seeking. 

But aside from this, what sales- 
man who has any confidence in 
himself does not believe that the 
adjectives apply to him? The 
Schoolmaster has interviewed men 
who honestly believed they were 
“hustlers,” but as a matter of 
fact were aS devoid of energy as 
a raisin is devoid of moisture. 
Again, when does a man possess a 
“pleasing personality” and who 
is the judge? 

These bromidic words and 
phrases fail completely to tell the 
salesman looking for a new con- 
nection whether the position of- 
fered is the type he can fill satis- 
factorily. Moreover, they fall 
down every bit as flat in convey- 
ing to the position seeker the sort 
of salesman the advertiser really 
wants. 

Perhaps if more manufacturers 
advertised for salesmen as lucidly 
as one salesman advertised for a 
position the turnover in sales 
forces might be noticeably re- 
duced and time saved all around. 
This salesman said in print: 


SALESMAN—There is a salesman in 
New York looking for a job; he wants 
to talk with those men who feel that it 
is not necessary for a man to have “a 
thorough experience in the line,” “a fol- 
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Selective 
Personnel Service 


AN organization specializing in the 
selection of men and women quali- 
fied for positions of responsibility in 
the advertising, publishing, printing and 
allied industries. 

A service co-operating with advertis- 
ing and merchandising organizations in 
securing capable executives of varied ex- 
perience for their clients, 


No Charge to Employers 
30 East 42nd Street 
New York City 


Telephone: Vanderbilt 8240 
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THE ANALYSIS 
1% REPLIES 
200¢ 


; You Can 


CIRCULARIZE 
20,000 DEPARTMENT STORES 
at a complete cost of 
% OF ONE CENT EACH 
which covers even POSTAGE. 
We illustrate, print, address and mail 
your circular, size 6%x10 inches. 
Sales-Producing Circular Co. 
30 EAST 23rd ST. NEW YORK 
Ashland 1742-1743-7762. 
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SMITH, DENNE & Moore 
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Do You 
Mr. Publisher? 


In last week’s issue of PRINTERS’ 
INK we offered to Publishers 
UNUSUAL PERSONAL 
SERVICE REPRESENTA- 
TION. The replies we received, 
insofat as numbers, were more 
than pleasing. 

But—in that lot of replies there 
was only one measuring up to 
our requirements, 

Perhaps YOU, Mr. Publisher, are in- 
terested in securing the PERSONAL 
SERVICES of two thoroughly expe- 
rienced men to represent YOUR pub- 
lication in the stern or Western 
fields—with offices in New York and 
Chicago. 

The standards we have set are rigid, 
just as we expect and want your in- 
vestigation of us to be. 

All correspondence confidential. Ad- 
dress ‘“‘R,” Box 72, care of Printers’ 
Ink, 185 Madison Avenue, New York. 











A Pacific Coast 
Representative 
—for You 


A client of ours with wide selling 
experience and proven ability in de- 

loping chandising organizations and 
securing maximum sales volume is open 
to tiate with Manuf: who 
desire sales representation in the Pacific 
Coast States, in the person of one who is 
thoroughly familiar with the peculiarities 
of this fast-growing section. 

The merchandise need not be already 
established in this territory but must 
possess such merit as to warrant ex- 
tensive sales development. 

Is in a position also to give partic- 
ular attention to the disposal of small 
or large surplus stocks or odds and ends 
which for any reason have been carried 
over due to saturation of the market 
elsewhere. 

If interested address Box 46. 


LORD & THOMAS 
124 South Spring Street 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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lowing in the trade,” &c,, in or 

sell goods; if ability to think, ry 
to work and to see count with you, the 
you are the man I’m looking for; 3 
years old, seven years successful selling 
and willing to travel. 4 





Someday, the Schoolmaster Cl 
predicts, this salesman is going tg ea 
have an executive title and when “ 
he does, and begins advertising 
for salesmen, he is going to tum 
away from parrot-talk and tell 
the selling world exactly what he = 
is looking for. Prin 

Advertises to Rent Family F 

Coal Bins Conne 

The George B. Newton Coal Com. 
pany, Philadelphia, recently advertised MM will b 
the family coal bin as an extension of Adver 


its own storage yards. Beneath an illus. 
tration of a coal bin_on the side of 
which was printed, “This empty space 
is worth dollars to you this month,” 
appeared the caption “We want to ‘rent’ 
your coal bin.” The point the copy 
made was that the Newton company 
considered the coal bins of the 130,000 
homes supplied with Newton coal as an 
extension of its own storage yards and 
it was willing to ‘‘rent” them now to 
store coal, the “rent” being in the form 


of a reduction in the price of coal. petent 








L. D. Clark, Manager, 
Modesto ‘‘Herald”’ 


Lawrence D. Clark has been ap 
pointed manager of the Modesto, Calif, 
Herald. 











BUYING ART AT COST 

The head of our Art Department will 
have some spare time during the summer 
months of June, July and August. You 
may use his valuable services at cost be- 
cause we only want to keep him busy. 
Espeolatly good at lettering and design- 
ing. For details address “‘L,"’ Box 218, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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“GIBBONS Knows CANADA" 
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Classified Advertisements 











each insertion. 
cents. Cash must accompany order. 





Classified advertisements in “Printers’ Ink” cost sixty-five cents a line for 
No order accepted for less than three dollars and twenty-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New or Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 





ASSOCIATE 
Would like to connect with a sensible 
copy man capable of planning direct- 
mail campaigns. I am directing a suc- 
cessful art service and need a partner to 
develop my direct-mail accounts. Box 
789, Printers’ Ink. 





$10,000.00 
will buy controlling interest in $25,000.00 
Advertising Agency, Incorporated. Busi- 
ness in 1923, $12,000.00. Address 
“Business,” Box 423, Roanoke, Va. 





If you have $35,000 in cash and would 
like to engage in the trade jo busi- 
ness on the Pacific Coast—an exclusive 
field with unlimited future ibilities— 
I will sell you a live publication now 
doing a a business and with capable 








Agency expanding will buy 

outright accounts and good 

will of small recognized 

8 Box 807, Printers’ Ink. 

PUBLISHERS ATTENTION 

We furnish MSS on all subjects by com- 
petent authors. Will take advertising 
in exchange for all or part of our service. 
Reasonable rates. Write us your wants. 


Literary Bureau, Pub., Dept. 170, Han- 
nibal, Mo. 


Advertising Man Wanted 


Profit-making multigraphing and 
letter service company desires to 
join forces with established adver- 
tising man. References exchanged. 
Box 786, Printers’ Ink. 




















g Pp to produce 50% 

annually on investment. My reason for 

selling other interests prevent my as 

perenne supervision required. Address 
ox 782, Printers’ Ink. 





PARTNER WANTED—THE EDITOR 
F LEAD) NEWSP. 





A NEWSPAPER THAT 
‘ACTOR IN ITS COMMUNITY AND 
ABOUT $20,000 ANNUALLY. 
FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS AND IN- 
TERVIEW, ADDRESS BOX 801, CARE OF 
PRINTERS’ INK. 


HELP WANTED 








They Made a Mistake 


Thought they could sell a fifty- 
dollar item with nation-wide or- 
ganization built to merchandise 
thousand- to fifteen-hundred-dollar 
product. Nothing matter with the 
product or price. There’s a r 
market for it. They had wron 
kind of sales organization. Wil 
dispose of business, includin 
jigs, fixtures, patterns, completec 
product and parts for approxi- 
mately half actual asery cost. 
Product assembled. No factory 
problem, You can sell the com- 
pleted units and have back prac- 
tically entire cost of business of 
fifteen thousand dollars. Write 
or wire Millis Advertising Com- 
pany, Peoples Bank Building, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 











_ ADVERTISING MAN—YOUNG 
Direct-mail experience—full charg e— 
Ladies’ Ready-to-Wear Retail Store. 
Good salary to start. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for development and advancement. 
Box 805, Printers’ Ink. 


SALESMAN, clean cut, forceful, about 
30, for splendid direct-mail selling plan; 
we deal with manufacturers and whole- 
salers who sell to department stores; $30 
on minimum order; $3,000 and upward 
for right man. Sales Producing Circular 
Co., 30 East 23rd St. 














ARTIST WANTED 

A leading - ae located in 
downtown Ne York, requires 
the services of a young man who 
has had several years’ lettering 
and layout experience. 

knowledge of design 
Write requesting interview at 
your convenience. Box 788, P, I. 
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One of the leading business papers of 
the country is looking for a man who has 
real merchandising knowledge and expe- 
rience, and who can use that knowledge 
in writing for the editorial department, 
also in planning and writing forceful, 
human advertising copy with a real sell- 
ing slant. Exceptional opportunity for 
capable man. Box 803, Printers’ Ink. 





CLASSIFIED MANAGER of success- 
ful first newspaper in city 25,000 to 
50,000 population wanted to take in- 
terest in copyrighted system for handling 
want-ads, suitable for newspapers not 
large enough to afford an expensive 
system. Big field. Big opportunity. 
orrespondence confidential. Address 
Box. 785, Printers’ Ink. 


AGGRESSIVE SIGN SALESMEN 
are offered an unusual opportunity by 
the manufacturers of the celebrated 
Stenpho Process Metal Signs in terri- 
tories not now adequately covered. 
Stenpho Signs are made by a _ new 
process and are beyond competition. 
For particulars write The Stenpho Co., 
Dayton, io. 








SALESMAN—Advertising, to sell our 
direct advertising service to business 
and professional men; something differ- 
ent and original; splendid opportunity to 
right man; exclusive territory, perma- 
nent future; if you are used to earn- 
ing $500 or more monthly on commission 
basis, and desire to improve your posi- 
tion, we have the ammunition. The 
Service a. 16-22 Lawrence St., 
Newark, N. J. 


Old-established, leading trade paper 
in New York has openings for local 
advertising representation in the follow- 
ing cities: 

Boston 


Cleveland 

Cincinnati 

St. Louis f 
Liberal commission and full co-operation 
as to prospects and leads. Address Box 
780, Printers’ Ink. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR 
YOUNG MAN OF 
ABILITY 
Advertising Agency has opening for a 
young man who has had an all-around 
general clerical experience in agency 
work. The young man we are looking 
for now has a position and is satisfac- 
tory to his employer, but seeks a darger 
opportunity. rite, in confidence, fully 
po your education, business experi- 
ence, religion, salary and anything else 
you can think of that will describe your 
qualifications to fill a potentially impor- 
tant position in a not large but important 
agency in New York City. Box 795, P. I. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


Wanted—A list of hay-fever suf- 
ferers. Give age of list, how many 
times used; and price. Box 799, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Advertising Representative—Wel a 
quainted in Philadelphia. Open fg 
connection. R,. 1, Poor Richard Club, 
~ So. Camac Street, Philadelphia, 
a. 








LL 
Experienced advertising solicitor 4 
sires to represent growing Wester, 
publication in New York City. Com 
mission basis; references. Box 793 
care of Printers’ Ink. , 


_KNOWN ART MANAGER 
Practical artist. His ideas and layouts 
Son impoctant. mega as age: show, 

lependable. ary right. a 
Box 791, Printers’ Ink. ete 


N. Y. ADV. WRITER 


many years big agencies’ copy chief 
open for free lance work for agencies, 
printers and mfrs. Box 784, P. J, 


Trade Journal Man 


Long experience, copy writing, layout, 
production, make-up; moderate salary, 
P. O. Box 25, Hamilton Beach, L, | 


Advertising Salesman—Seasoned exp. 
rience; successful record; wide acquaint. 
ance New York and Eastern advertisers 
and ag , seeks g On recog: 
nized medium, any field; best references, 
Box 796, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Manager or Assistant to 
Big Executive—Young man, 28, and 
married, seeks more lucrative and re- 
sponsible position. Has General, Retail 
and Technical advertising experience, 
Best of references. Box 794, P. I. 


Advertising Solicitor—Young, energetic 
man with profitable experience selling 
agency service and publication space de 
sires live ppetanky. University man 
and resultful worker; excellent refer. 
ences and connections. Box 808, P. |. 


























ADVERTISING SALES MANAGER 


with successful record as executive and 
salesman desires Chicago connection 
where results determine remuneration. 
Box 802, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


Capable young business woman desires 
position as secretary—assistant to ad 
vertising manager in New York City. 
Seven years’ experience in advertising 
and publicity work. Can take entire 
charge of advertising department routine. 
Write Box 787, Printers’ Ink. 


Selling in Southern California 
Sales executive planning on moving 
to Los Angeles desires connection 
where eleven years of producing 
sales experience can be applied; sev- 
eral years’ high-grade executive work, 
training and directing excepti 
sales force; able to represent highest 
type organization; must have substan- 
tial income possibilities; can furnish 
every desired reference; absolutely 
clean record with one of world’s lead- 
ing sales forces; colle; aduate. 

at have you to be sold? x 806, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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sGENCY CONNECTION WANTED 





man 26, university graduate 
and 





Have had business 








SALES EXECUTIVE 


ith 15 years’ experience and exceptional 
od . organization building, sales and 
neral management with two large cor- 
orations selling specialties, desires posi- 
ion as general manager or sales manager 
ith substantial corporation in which 
ood management and results are desired. 
box 790, Printers’ Ink. 











UPER 









htilized. 





SECRETARY—Due to employ- 


rs resignation from business, young 
entlewoman, well educated, keen, capa- 
ble, having held position of responsibility 
in executive capacity, desires post where 
hiversified experience and ability can be 


Accustomed to having charge 


pf office, conducting correspondence, in- 
erviewing, meeting public. Highest 
redentials. Box 783, nters’ Ink. 

















MORE ADVERTISING 


FOR A 


CLASS MAGAZINE 


Some class or trade magazines carry five 
pr ten pages of advertising and deserve 
hirty to 100 pages per issue, a 

Will contract to increase advertising 
for such a publication—and will pouty 
purchase an interest. Box 779, P. I. 








Layout, 







ing and 






methods 










journal, 





and general typography of publications. 
Managing editor of nationally circulated 
magazines in charge of production. 

Thorough .knowledge of lithography, 
rotogravure, color printin 
paper manufacturing and 
connection with advertising agency, trade 


Box 792, 


make-up, mechanical, produc- 


on, editorial executive open for new 
onnection. é Eines ; 
Have had experience in installing, operat- 


supervising departments for a 


period of 15 years. Handled reorganiza- 
tion problems, also the introduction of 


for improvement and printing 





é: illustrations, 
uying. Prefer 
magazine, or book publisher. 
Printers’ Ink. 
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MR. JORDAN OF JORDAN MOTORS 
contributed an article sometime back in 
Printers’ InK calling for the old-fash- 
ioned, hard-working salesman. Here he 
is—42 years old—healthy—possessing per- 













tact and ng’ to do straight 
gained from fifteen years’ ex- 
Twelve years with one large 


corporation, starting as missionary sales- 


to manager of a “Far East’’ 


branch with earnings of $6,500 per year. 
A combination of circumstances brought 
him to confinement for 15 months with 
a number, which can be satisfactorily 
explained. He now seeks help to help 
himself and is prepared to give his best 


broad-minded manufacturer or 


executive who will give him a chance at 
a much smaller p tion than would 
otherwise be expected. Would fit in as 
an assistant es mana or branch 








A small manufacturer would 
qualified to fill odeguately the 
sales manager. HERE IS A 
Box 781, Printers’ Ink. 









Printing production man available for 
advertiser, agency or printer; age 34; 
Gentile, college graduate with practical 
experience; served as purchasing agent 
and assistant shop superintendent; re- 
cently participa in typography cam- 
—_ of manufacturer serving printers 
and advertisers; knows technical details; 
can plan and supervise to secure a com- 
plete product. ox 798, Printers’ Ink. 


NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT 
Willing to send regular weekly or 
monthly markets to trade papers 
published elsewhere. Thoroughly 
experienced in industrial and finan- 
cial trade publications. Graduate 
of leading college. Terms: $10.00 
per article, weekly or monthly. 
Box 797, Printers’ Ink, 


WE CONNECT THE WIRES 








XECUTIVE with valu- 

able experience in sales, 
buying and manufacturing, 
will be available July ist. 
Five years with large manu- 
facturer and distributor in 
charge of the development 
and marketing of new prod- 
ucts. Age 31. College grad- 
uate. Our No. 3856. 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD Nar’. B'LOG., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 











CAUTION 


Applicants for positions adver- 
tised in PRINTERS’ INK are 
urged to use the utmost care 
in wrapping and fastening any 
samples of work addressed to 
us for forwarding. We are fre- 
quently in receipt of large pack- 
ages, burst open, in a condition 
that undoubtedly occasions the 
loss of valuable pieces of printed 
matter, copy, drawings, etc. Ad- 
vertisers receiving quantities of 
samples from numerous appli- 
cants, are also urged to exercise 
every possible care in handling 
and returning promptly all sam- 
ples entrusted to them. 


PRINTERS’ INK acts in the 
capacity of a forwarder, as a 
matter of service to both sub- 
scriber and advertiser, and where 
extremely heav. and bulky 
bundles are addressed in our 
care, it will be appreciated if the 
necessary postage for remailing 
is sent to us at the same time. 
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BOSTON 


—a study in perspectives 
=e 


1 PREAD out your map and look at Greater 

Boston. There, cradled by Massachusetts Bay, 

is the third greatest buying community in America. 

Two and one-half million consumers in a compact 
area. A rich market indeed. 

As Boston lies spread out there on your desk, you 
see a community that resembles every other city. A ‘ 
little world of similar criss-cross streets with a 
familiar constellation of suburbs. A picture faithful 
enough for the map-maker’s eye—but fatal as an 
advertising perspective. 

For Boston is truly a different town. It is a divided 
city. In Boston, as in no other community, your 
market is sharply separated into two great groups. 

This division is not one of class and mass. Neither 
is it a separation of rich and poor. Rather, it is a 
grouping brought about by tradition and custom—a 
separation in thought, habit and preferences without 
regard to rank or station. 

Nowhere is this Boston situation revealed more 
strikingly than in the circulations of Boston news- 
papers. Three of the major Boston dailies serve only 
one group of Boston’s population. Covering the other 
great group is the Herald-Traveler. Only through 
the Herald-Traveler can you cover this most impor- 
tant and responsive section of the Boston market. 

Seen in its true perspective, Boston’s merchandis- 
ing problem is merely one of correct coverage. Once 
you realize that through the Herald-Traveler you 
have an exclusive approach to a vast Boston audience, 
half your advertising difficulties are cleared away. 


“The Road to Boston” and “Mistress Boston Goes to 
School” are two informative booklets that explain fully the 
Boston advertising situation. Both should be in the hands 
of every thoughtful advertiser. Both will be sent you, 
gratis, upon receipt of a request on your business stationery. 
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BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 
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Your best -market deserves 


your finest copy in the 
most powerful medium 


ECAUSE of the pee in- 

terest in news photos, The 
Tribune, beginning April 6th, 
issued a new and improved Picture 
Section as a regular part of its 
Sunday paper. Larger pages, 
better paper, and lower rates, 
together with four-color roto- 
gravure (Coloroto) give to national 
advertisers an unprecedented op- 
portunity for effective dominating 


copy. 


Ask a Tribune man to call and 
discuss. the application of this 
medium which affords the finest 
color presentation ever offered 
newspaper advertisers. 


aw « & 
The Chicags Tribrue 
) 
Write to any one of these offices for the 1924 BOOK OF FACTS 


512 Fifth Avenue 7 S. Dearborn Street Haas Building 
New York Chicago Los Angeles 

















